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Army and Navy 
Announce Plans 
For Coordination 


Secretaries Wilbur and Davis 
Approve Report on Joint 
-Operations for National 

Defense. 


Air Services Used 


To Aid Each Other 


Regulation Effected Under 
Principle of Paramount In- 
terest or That of Unity 
of Command. 


Coordination ofthe activities of the 
Army and Navy during times of emer- 
gency are outlined in a report just made 
public by the Joint Board on Joint Ac- 
tion of the Army and Navy, which has 
been approved by both the Secretary of 
War, Dwight F. Davis, and the Secretary 
of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur. » (The 
full text of the report is published on 
page 3 of this issue.) 


In the introduction of the report, the | 


two Secretaries of the national defense 
Departments of the Government declare 
that to accomplish effective mutual sup- 
port “it is essential that both services 
have a common, definite understanding 
of their respective functions in national 
defense and of the approved methods for 
attaining coordination in operations.” 
Air Services Coordinated. - 

One of the provisions in the policy 
outlined in the report is the coordinaion 
of Army and Navy air services. The 
Navy is assigned the duties of ‘support- 
ing naval defense operations for pro- 
tection of lines of sea communications 
and coastal zones to suppress attacks by 
raiding enemy vessels, either submarine 
or surface. 

“Tt should be recognized,” it is said, 
“that against an enemy approaching by 
sea, naval means will exercise a greater 
effect in coast-defense than will Army 
means until the enemy has secured a 
position close enough in to threaten a 
given part of the coast. Up to this 
point naval action is likely to be most 
efficient if based on naval considerations 
exclusively.” 

In cases of forces engaged in joint 
operations, the commanding. officer of 
these forces can be designated by the 
President under his constitutional au- 
thority as Commander in Chief, accord- 
ing to the Joint Board. He, therefore, 
can appoint either an Army or Naval 
officer to exercise such commands, the 
report states. 

Introduction to Report. 

The full text of the introduction to 
the report By the Secretaries of War 
and Navy follows: 

“1, It is vital to success in war that 
the Army and the Navy so coordinate 
their actions as to produce the most ef- 
fective mutual support. To acconiplish 
this it is essential that both services 
have a common, definite understanding of 
their respective functions in national 
defense and of the approved methods 


[Continued on Page $, Column 1.) 


Federal Aid Denied 
Workers on Docks 


Compensation C om mission 
Gives Ruling on Application 
of Longshoremen’s Act. 


Employes working upon floating rafts 
and floating pile drivers in the construc- 
tion of bulkheads, piers, docks, or indus- 
trial plants on the water’s edge, are not 
in “maritime employment” for the pur- 
pose of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, and cannot 
recover for injuries thereunder, the 
United States Employes’ Compensation 
Commission ruled on August 26. 

Furthermore, it is held, many men on 
floating equipment, although they may 
be in maritime employment, are not en- 
titled to such compensation, because the 
master and members of a crew of any 
vessel are specifically excluded from the 
Act’s term, “employe.” 

* The full text of the decision, as made 
public by the Commission, follows: 

Employes while working upon floating 
rafts and floating pile drivers in the con- 
struction of bulkheads, piers, and docks, 
or industrial plants or like structures 
bordering on or projecting over the wa- 
ter’s edge, are not in “maritime employ- 
ment” within the meaning of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’-Com- 
pensation Act. 

Questions have been submitted: (1) by 
a “firm engaged entirely in construction 
of bulkheads, piers, and docks,” involv- 
ing “work along the water front from 
scaffolds and floating rafts;” and (2) 
by contractors driving piling “for one 
unit of paper mill and docks, all on 
navigable waters, using flour floating 
pile drivers.” Are employes in the work 
referred to employed in maritime em- 
ployment within the meaning of section 
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New Small-Size One Dollar Biils 





| Accord | Sought 


May Be Issued by N Next February. With Canada to 


Acting Secretary of 1 Treasury States Manu- 
facture Thus F ar Shows Saving. 


New one-dollar 
size to which all United States currency 
eventually will be reduced will be ready 
for distribution to the American public 
early in 1928 under present plans, ac- 
cording to an oral announcement August 
25 by the Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Charles S. Dewey. Although Mr. 
Dewey explained that the new currency 
probably will come too late to be placed | 
in Christmas stockings for 1927, ' he 
thought it entirely possible that the Bu- 
reau of Engraving ‘and Printing may 
have stock ready for release before 
February 1, 1928. 

The new currency, adoption of which 
was announced by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, May 26, 
1927, willl be 6% inches by 2% inches, 
or exactly one-third smaller than the 
size of the present bills. In reducing 
the size, the Treasury sought, Mr. Mel- 
lon said in his statement, to lower the 


Loans on Livestock 
Constitute Bulk of 
Intermediate Credits 


Federal Farm Loan Board | 
Announces Total Redis- 


counts Made to Date Are 
$169,726,235.24. 


The Intermediate Credit Banks, which 
are a part of the Federal Farm Loan 
System, have rediscounted agricultural 
paper amounting to $169,726,235.24, in- 
cluding renewals, since the date of their 
organization, according to the tenth an- 
nual report .of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, which has just been made public. 
The major part of this represented live- 
stock loans, the report said. 

In touching upon livestock loans the 
report said: 
The intermediate credit banks afford 
excellent agencies for rediscounting live- 
stock paper, since loans of this character 
are easily adjusted to the needs of stock- 
men and ranchers. The element of time 
is most important to these producers, 
and the intermediate credit banks, with 
their provision for making loans which 
may extend for three years, in the case 
of breeding herds, afford the stockmen 
or the daifyman opportunity to mature 
his stock or to carry it until he can get 

satisfactory returns. 
Livestock Good Security. 

Cattle and sheep are good security 
when in the hands of reliable and ex- 
perienced stockmen who have the facil- 
ities to care for them. Unlike other 
types of ‘collateral, livestock has the 
peculiar characteristic of normally in- 
creasing in quantity and quality, thus 
offsetting in whole or in part a possible 
drop in prevailing prices. Under normal 
conditions, well-managed breeding herds 
should liquidate a reasonable indebted- 
ness in a relatively short time. 

From the date of their organization 
the intermediate credit banks redis- 
counted agricultural paper amounting to 
$169,726,235.24, including renewals, the 
major part of which had livestock as the 








A number of agencies which lend ex- 
clusively upon livestock, principally beef 
cattle and sheep, have been added dur- 
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Secretary Hoover Tells 


and the cost thus far has shown the | 
earlier calculations to be about correct, 
Mr. Dewey asserted. 

“Early in’ the New Year,” said Mr. 
Dewey, “we expect to begin the dis- 
tribution of $1 bills. <A definite , date 
can not yet be fixed for the reason that 
countless details incident to the transi- 
tion must be worked out as the pro- 
gram develops. Our present plans, how- 
ever, indicate that we will begin dis- 
tribution of the ones shortly after the | 
first of the year when we will start ex- 
changing $450,000,000 of the small size 
for the ones of the present size, that 
being about the circulation of ones now 
outstanding. 

“This is a task of no small propor- 
tions. We can not take a chance; the 
whole program must be worked out to 
the last. detail so that the replacement 
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Americans to Attend — 
Meetings in Italy on 
Electrical Problems 





Delegates of Bureau of 
Standards Will Discuss Im- 


proved Lighting and 
Power Practices. 


The Elgctrical Division of the Bureau 
of Standards has just announced that 
it will be represented at two interna- 
tional electrical conferences to be held in 
Italy next month. The International 
Electrotechnical Commission 
will be attended by the Assistant Chief 
of the Electrical Division, Dr. J. Frank- 
lin Meyer, and Dr. J. H. Dellinger. Dr. 
Meyer will also attend the meeting of 
the International Commisison on II- 
lumination. 

The sessions of the Electrotechnical 
Commission, the Bureau’ announced 
orally, will be held at Bellagio on Lake 
Como from September 5 to September 
13, with a special trip to Como on Sep- 
tember 11, when the centenary of the 
death of Volta will be commemorated 
in conjunction with the International 
Congress of Physics. After the technical 
sessions at Bellagio, the delegates to the 
meeting will make a 10-day tour to 
various power plants and industrial es- 
tablishments in Italy, ending at Rome 
where a final meeting will be held for 
formal acceptance of the results of the 
Commission meetings. 

According to the preliminary program 
which has just been issued for the meet- 
ing, the Commission will deal with the 
standardization of electrical machinery 
and related problems, such as prime 
movers (steam engines and water tur- 
bines). During the meetings at Bella- 
gio, consideration will be given to speci- 
fications for such prime movers for 
switches, measuring instruments, insulat- 
ing oils, lamp bases and holders, trac- 
tion motors and radio electron tubes. 
There will also be a discussion of the 
methods of rating the power of electrical 
machinery, of rating rivers in connection 
with water power development, and of 
an international technical vocabulary 
covering the field of work of the Com- 
mission, 

In addition to the Government repre- | 
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of Rapid Progress 


In Restocking Streams With Game Fish 


Fifty-five Nurseries Cooperate With Bureau of Fisheries 
in Artificial Propagation of Trout. 


With 55 nurseries now cooperating | 
with the Bureau of Fisheries,in the prop- 
agation of trout, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover, has just an- 


nounced orally that good fishing pros- 
pects are in store for the 10,000,000 
anglers of the United States. Moreover, 
he added, there is every indication that | 
many more of these cooperative nur- 
series will be established, in view of the 
interest and enthusiasm shown by fish 
and game clubs so far. 


The Secretary of Commerce, himself 
a devoted fisherman, after recounting 
his own only “fair luck” in fishing for 
trout this summer, said he was highly 
gratified with the progress made in the 
game fish propagation plans of the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries. He declared that it 
meant “good news” for anglers through- 
out the country in that it guaranteed 
the stocking of fishing waters that were 
being depleted. 

At the Bureau of Fisheries, ” aoe 
Commissioner of Fisheries, Lewis a 
Radcliffe, stated orally that in ie 
to the 55 cooperatives already established | 
there were bona fide applications: from | 
at least 20 more fish and game clubs 
planning to set up similar nurseries. He | 
said that by next spring it is hoped to 
have at least 100 of these in operation. 


| club which obtained 


The cooperative nurseries, he ex- 
plained, are established upon the appli- 
cation of private organizations, such as 
the branches of -the Izaak Walton 
League of America. As soon as the 
nurseries are accredited by the Bureau 
after a visit by one of its inspectors, 
they are supplied with fish fry which 
they are expected to place in troughs 
and ponds and keep under proper care 
for growth. 

The fry, said Mr. Radcliffe, are sup- 
plied from about 20 6f the main and sub- 
stations of the Bureau of Fisheries scat- 
tered throughout the country. Supplies 
are also available for general applica- 
tions for the stocking of waters, prin- 
cipally streams, he declared, and at least 
half'the Bureau’s distribution is on these 
applications. 

The nurseries obtain the fry in May 
and are expected to put them in the 
streams as three or four inch fingerlings 
in September and October. Last spring 
about 2,500,000 fry were distributed, Mr. 
Radcliffe said. Indicating the good for- 


| tune that is being experienced in the 


propagation of the fish at these 
nurseries, he cited the fact 


private 
that one 
20,000 fry was en- 
abled to plant 14,500 sizeable finger- 
lings. This was said to be a slight 
mortality rate, 


| nadian 


meeting | 


Stop Smuggling 


bills in the smaller | cost of circulation to the Government | Conference With Royal Cus- 


toms Commission Will Dis- 
cuss Changes in Ports 
of Entry. 


Program Announced 
By Seymour Lowman 


Assistant Secretary of Treasury 
States All Border Problems 


Except Immigration Will 
Be Taken Up. 


All international border questions ex- 
cepting immigration have been included 
in the program for the forthcoming con- 
ference with the Royal Customs Com- 
mission of Canada, according to an oral 
announcement August 26 by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, Seymour 
Lowman, who will head the representa- 


| tion from the Department of the Treas- 


ury in the meeting. The conference 
opens in Washington, D. C., August 29, 
and Mr. Lowman said he believed it 
possible to complete the program now 
laid out in the second day. 

The program, as announced by Mr. 
Lowman, includes: 

Discussion of the operation of the 
anti-smuggling treaty of 1924; the prob- 
lem of location of customs ports of en- 
try both for Canada and the United 
States and general questions of smug- 
gling and methods of defeating it. 

Change of Ports Suggested. 
Lowman explained that the Ca- 

Government maintained many 
more ports of entry than this ceuntry 
and the suggestion has been advanced 


Mr. 


at the same points. This phase requires 
consideration as to whether it might be 
proper change some of the sites that 
a more complete® dovperation may be 
had, he said. 

The Assistant Secretary also men- 
tioned the fact that in connection with 
locations for ports of entry and border 
patrol stations, tke Treasury must take 
into consideration the Government build- 
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Cooperative Selling 


Of Tobacco Studied 


Survey Designed to Learn 
Causes for Failure of 
Associations. 


A study in aid of the tobacco growers 
of Virginia and North and South Caro- 
lina is being made by the Cooperative 
Marketing Division of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, according to a statement 
just issued by the Bureau. The state- 
ment, in full text, follows: 

Chris L. Christensen, in charge, J. J. 
Seanlan, and James M. Tinley, of the 
Division of Cooperative Marketing, were 
in Richmond, Va., August 17, for the 
purpose of initiating a business study 
of the operations of the Tri-State To- 
bacco Growers’ Cooperative Association. 

As a part of the program of research 
into cooperative business, the Division 
is studying cooperative failures as well 
as successful cooperative organizations. 
The tobacco growers and agricultural 
groups interested in the development of 
cooperative marketing have requested 
the division to study the set-up and 
operations of the Tri-State Tobacco 
Growers’ Cooperative Association, which 
is now in the hands of receivers. 

It is the hope that the study will bring 
out the causes for the failure of the As- 
sociation and other phases of problems 
involved in the cooperative marketing 
of tobacco which will be helpful for the 
future development of cooperation among 
tobacco growers. 
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Of Vegetable Growers Is Urged 


A. W. McKay of Department of Agriculture 
Tells Growers of Their Nodile. 


Vegetable growers, especially those in 
the East, are in need of stronger coop- 
erative organizations which they can 
control, according to A. W. McKay, of 
the Department of Agriculture. This 
was brought out in a speech Mr. McKay 
made on August 25 before the conven- 
tion of the National Vegetable Growers 
Association at Syracuse, N. Y. A sum- 
mary of that address has just been made 
public by the Department, the full text 
of which follows: 


Production of vegetables has been in- 
creasing in recent years from three to 
four times as fast as the growth of popu- 
lation. This is particularly evident in 
statistics of carload lot shipments of 
vegetables, which increased from 345,572 
in 1920 to 494,691 in 1924. Lettuce is 
an extreme case, with a five-year in- 
crease for the same period from 13,788 
carloads to 41,960. California alone 


shipped about twice as many cars in 


Views to Be Taken of Life 


The taking of submarine views in the 
Mediterranean at depths from 40 to 50 | 
meters is soon to be undertaken by the | 
Establissements Dornalo, submarine spe- | 


| cialists, according to advices received by 





from Canadian quarters that it might | projector. 


be advisable to consider locating them | 


the Department of Commerce from the 


Trade Commissioner at Paris, George R. | 


Canty. 
The report follows in full text: 
The Establissements Dornalo, subma- 
rine specialists 


taking of submarine views in 
Mediterranean, in depths varying from 
40 to 50 meters, with the help of a 
diving apparatus which will carry one 
man and a powerful motion picture 
Their purpose 
views of submarine life in its natural 
surroundings, by attracting to the 


lighted area all species usually living.} 


in these depths. These views will be 
used for making educational films. 

This work will then be extended to the 
tropical regions, which are considered 
much richer in this respect. 


Rains Retard Trade 
In the Philippines 


General Business Conditions 
Slow Though Better Than 
in 1926. 


Philippine business has been adversely 
affected by heavy rains in the latter part 
of July, though trading for the month 
was slightly beter than for the corres- 


ponding period last lear, according to | 
cabled advices from the Manila office | 
The | 


of the Department of Commerce. 
sugar crop was retarded while.the copra 
market was steady with slightly lower 
prices. 

The full text of the report follows: 


Early July was characterized by gen- 


erally good business in the Philippines 


but conditions slackened somewhat. the | 
latter part of the month, as a result | 
the month | 


of heavy rains. Trading for 
as a whole, however, was slightly beter 
than during the corresponding 
last year. Collections were seasonally 


slow but the credit situation was fairly | 


good in all areas. Early August has been 
normally quiet. 

July’s textile market was slower than 
that of the preceeding month, when, 
however, textile trade was the most ac- 
tive of the year. The beginning of the 


rainy season and the continued rise in | 


the market in the United States were re- 


tarding influences on the Manila market. | 


Business of July, however,.was better 


than in the corresponding month last | 


year. Textile trade in early August con- 
tinued slow, as-a result of difficulties in 


communicating with the provinces in the | 


rainy season, 

With continued heavier arrivals 
July, the copra market steadied, 
closed the month with a slightly easier 
tendency. All oil mills resumed opera- 
tions on at least a part-time basis. Arri- 
vals of copra at Manila totaled 276,000 
sacks, compared with 235,000 the pre- 
vious month, The market in early Au- 
gust was fairly steady, at slightly lower 
prices. 

The abaca market firmed in July, but 
is now slightly easier at lower price 
levels. The month’s production totaled 
83,000 bales, compared with 109,000 bales 
the previous month and with 87,000 bales 
in July, 1926. 

As a result of heavy rains the middle 
of July, growing conditions in some 
sugar areas were adversely affected and 
development of the new cane was some- 
what retarded. Weather conditions im- 
proved the latter part of the month, 
however, and it is believed that the crop 
may equal that of last year, if normal 
conditions prevail until harvesting time. 
The sugar market was quiet in July, the 
month closing with prices at 11 pesos 
per picul, Iloilo warehouse. 

The tobacco market continued quiet, 
with a further decline in shipments of 
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, are going to undertake | 
in the course of the present season the | 
the | 


is to take | 





period | 


in | 
but | 





1926 as were shipped in the entire coun- 
try in 1920. Florida, Texas and other 
southern States are increasing the sup- 
plies they send to the Eastern markets. 
Face Increased Competition. 

This change in vegetable marketing 
practice is increasing the competition the 
Eastern growers must face, particularly 
the competition of the specialized produc- 
ing areas. In the East, Mr. McKay pre- 
faced his address, “Cooperation among 
vegetable growers has not kept pace 
with the development of cooperative mar- 
keting for other products.” In conclusion 
he expressed the opinion that successful 
cooperation between vegetable growers in 
the East will depend in the long run on 
the response made by the growers who, 
in the short view, have the least to gain 
from cooperative organization. “The man 
wh, can load his produce on a truck and 
deliver it at the door of a commission 
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'Enoi 
In Sea at 40-Meter Depth | os to Confer 


On Plans for Control 


Spillway Board Also Directed 
to Make Further Studies 
Relative to Protection 
From Larger Flood. 


A conference relating ‘to the plan for | 
| flood control being prepared by Army 


engineers for submission to Congress in 
December will be held in St. Louis 
shortly between Brig. Gen. 
Deakyne, Assistant Chief of Engineers, 


| and the President of the Mississippi 
River Commission, Col. Potter, the De- | 


partment of War announced, in a state- 
ment, on August 26. 


Further studies and computations 
which will include data and a recommen- 
dation of the means to be employed for 
the control of a flood even greater than 
the last Mississippi River flood will “be 
made by the Spillway Board at the di- 
rection of the Chief of Army Engineers, 


| Major General Edgar Jadwin, the De- 


partment of War also announced in an- 
other statement, 

The full text of the statements follow: 
General Deakyne Away on Flood Control 
Conference: Brigadier General Herbert 
Deakyne, Assistant Chief of Engineers, 
has been sent by the Chief of Engineers 
to St. Louis for conference with Colonel 
Potter, the president of the Mississippi 
River Commission, in connection with the 
plan for flood control being prepared for 
submission to Congress when it convenes 
in December. 


Numerous agencies of the War De- 


partment are working on different phases | 


of the problem. Careful coordination is 


| necessary to insure that the parallel 


method of study made necessary by the 
shortage of time will not lead to unco- 
ordinated results. 

After his conference with Colonel Pot- 
ter in St. Louis, General Deakyne will 
proceed to Kansas City for conference 
with the district engineer, looking to the 
pushing of work on the Missouri River. 
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Finances Handicap 
Schools for Adults 


Publie’s Lack of Understand- 
ing of Importance Is, 


Also Problem. 


The movement for public 
schools for adults has been 
handicapped by uncertain financial pro- 
vision, the Bureau of Education’s Special- 
ist in Adult Education, L. R. 
has just announced. 


evening 


Lack of understanding on the part of 
the general public of the importance of 
the work is largely responsible for this | 
handicap, he said. In the past, Mr. 
Alderman pointed out, public schools 


sively for youth, but recent studies show 
that formal learning should not stop 
there. He quoted results of a recent 
study by Dr. E. L. Thorndike to show 
that adults excel as students. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

The growing consciousness on the part 
of adults that they should continue their 
education is revealing itself by a general 
and growing interest in thé public eve- 
ning schools. The desire on the part of 
adults to continue group instruction is 
evidenced in all civilized countries. There 
are those who think that this move- 
ment is one of the most important for 
race betterment that the world has ever 
known. It has been said that the 
nineteenth century was the time when 
the rights of childhood came to be more 
generally recognized. The first quarter 
of the twentieth century saw a wonderful 
new realization of the importance of 
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Herbert | 


Alderman, | 


| on the first day, Mr. 


Of Mississippi Floods: 





| Statistics 


seriously | 


| 


which their happiness depends.” 


—James Monroe, 


President of the United States, 


1817—1825 
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House Committee 
To Hold Hearings 


On Tax Revision 


Week of Public Sessions to 
Begin October 31 With 
Treasury Presenting 
Views First. 


Mr. Flete ies Opposes 


Lev y on Inheritances 


Senator Declares Provision Is 
Unfair te States and He 
Will Ask Repeal by 


Next Congress. 


Representative William R. Green 
(Rep.), of Council Bluffs, Iowa, an- 
nounced orally on August 26 that the 
Committee on Ways and Means, of which 
he is chairman, will hold public hearings 
on proposed changes in the tax law dur- 
ing the week beginning October 31. 

The Committee will hear representa- 
tives of the Department of the Treasury 
Green said, and 
thereafter will hear other persons who 
may desire to present arguments for or 
against proposed changes. The order in 
which the various classifications of taxes 
will be taken up will be determined by 
vote of the Committee, he said. 

Mr. Green expressed the opinion that 
the work of his Committee prior to the 
convening of the Seventieth Congress 
in December would not be materially 
impeded by the fact that the Senate 
during the closing days of the last ses- 
sion failed to act upon a joint resolu- 
tion which would have given his Com- 
mittee authority to sit during the interim 
between Congresses. The fact that this 
resolution was not adopted, he said, 
would probably prevent the Committee 
from printing its hearings until after 
the next Congress meets, but aside from 
that it would be able to function very 
much as if. the resolution had - been 
adopted. He said the Committee does 
not plan to hear anyone who will not 
appear voluntarily and hence would not 
be embarrassed by any challenge of its 


| right to summon witnesses. 


Estate Tax Opposed. 

Simultaneously with Mr. Green’s an- 
nouncement, Senator Fletcher (Dem.), 
of Florida, announced orally that he will 
endeavor during the next session of: 
Congress to bring about repeal of the 
estate tax provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1926. If he is unable to obtain an 
absolute repeal of the Federal estate 
tax, Senator Fletcher said, he will then 
endeavor to have repealed that provi- 
sion whereby the Federal Government 
refunds to the various States the 
amounts levied by State estate tax laws 
up to 80 per cent of the amount collected 
by the Federal Government. 

“This provision is an absolutely un- 
fair thing,’ the Senator said. “It was 
enacted for the openly announced pur- 
pose of compelling the States to enact 
uniform estate tax laws. Such coercion 
is not a proper function of the Federal 
Government. 

“Laws governing the descent and dis- 
tribution of property are universally 
recognized to be within the jurisdiction 
of the individual States and each State 
should be free to enact such laws on 
those subjects as it pleases. Certainly 
the Federal Government should not col- 
lect a tax which it does not need and 
then hand 80 per cent of it back tg those 


| States which frame their legislation te 
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| New Oil Production 


Record May Be Set 


Disclose Gain of 80,- 
000,000 Barrels Over 


Last Year. 


eee 

While declining to make predictions, 
the petroleum statistician of the Bureau 
of Mines of the Department of Com- 
merce, G. R. Hopinks, stated orally 
August 26 that if the present rate of 
production is maintained a new record 


were thought of as being almost exclu- | production of crude petroleum will have 


been established by the end of this year, 

Mr. Hopkins said that the production 
of 488,000,000 barrels during the first 
six months of this year exceeds the ae 
duction during the same period of last 
year by approximately 80,000,000 bar- 
rels, and that if this pace is maintained 
the aggregate will aniount to 876,000,000. 

Official petroleum statistics for 1926 
announced this week by the Bureau of 
Mines gave the total production of erude 
petroleum (oil brought to the surface) 
in the United States as having been 770,- 
874,000 barrels, which was described as 
a record figure. (Isue of August 265.) 
Increases in Texas and Oklahoma were 
recorded in this report, the most im- 
portant fields from the standpoint of 
new production being the Spindletop and 
Panhandle in Texas and the Ventura 
Avenue and Huntington Beach in Cali- 
fornia, while- the most important dis« 
coveries of the-year were the Seminole 
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purchase price, a mortgage being car- 
ried for the remaining amount by a local 
bank, insurance compahy, or credit or- 
ganization. The owner then obtains a 
supply of tenants and their families on 
the best terms possible and often se- 
cures a mortgage on his crop, although 
this is not in all cases necessary if he 


Uncertain Finances Declared Handicap 
To Public Evening Schools for Adults 


Specialist Says Lack of Understanding of W ork Is Largely 
Responsible for Conditions. 


‘Disease Is Reduced 
In Prosperous Years 


Unfavorable Crop Year of 1926 
Caused Rise in Number 


of Cases. 


Economic conditions have a direct ef- 
fect on the prevalence of pellagra in 
the lower Mississippi river valley, the 
Public Health Service has just announced 
as a result of a survey in the districts 
recently flooded. The price of cotton 
is the chief economic factor, it was said. 

The Public Health Service report on 
increased prevalence of the disease, fol- 
lowing the floods, and its recommenda- 
tions to check the spread of the ailment 


economic factors in influencing preva- 
lence follows in full text: 

With respect to the economic factors 
related to the prevalence of pellagra in 


inquiries of\ physicians, health officers, 


tenants, planters, business and profes- | 
demonstration | 


agents, county, officials and others in the | 


sional men; of farm 


localities visited. 


expressed by the various individuals, the 
information so obtained is summarized 
in the following four paragraphs: 

1. The prevalence of pellagra at any 
given time in the lower Mississippi River 


area is involved in three sets of condi- | 


tions, namely: 
(a) The dietary habits of the inhabit- 
ants; 


(b) The tenant farm system of cotton ¢ 
production, cotton being the chief crop ! 


throughout the low lands along the lower 
Mississippi and tributary rivers; 
(c) The availability of supplies of va- 


by the one-crop type of agriculture with 


the consequent lack of diversification and | ; 
| Supplemental Diet 


by the dietary habits of the people. 

2. Given certain dietary habits and 
conditions, the variants in the conditions 
affecting pellagra prevalence are essen- 


tially economic in their character. In the | 
past 12 years, when records of morbidity | 


and mortality from the disease have be- 


come available, it has been plainly evi- | observation and the information obtained 


and | 
| others lead us to estimate that in ordi- | 
; nary times only 30 to 40 per cent of 

| the tenants own cows. 
by a | 


dent that an unprofitable year in cotton 


production in this area is followed by an 
Increase in incidence and mortality, and, 
conversely, that an improvement in the 
economic situation is followed 
diminished prevalence. 


standing fact, aside from the depriva- 
tion directly due to the recent overflow, 
is that the economic condition of the en- 
tire cotton producing area is unfavor- 
able. This is due principally if not al- 
together to the unprofitable cotton crops 
of 1925 and 1926. 

The financial resources of the cotton 
planters thus was already severely 
strained before 1927, and the economic 


status of the tenant population was al- | 
ready considerably below that of 1922 | 


and 1923. The destruction of or impossi- 
bility of planting crops in certain sec- 
tions, and the serious delays in planting 
in other areas resulting in only 25 per 
cent to 40 per cent of normal produc- 
tion, due to the overflow, undoubtedly 


has intensified a condition that already | 


was distinctly unfavorable. 
Cotton Crop Index 


Of Disease Situation 
4. It was obviously impossible, in a 


rapid survey, to obtain anything more | 


than the broad outlines of the situation. 


the conditions ordinarily prevailing and 
those developing by reason of the flood, 


but were universally corroborated by all | 


the evidence obtainable from those who 
were conversant with the situation. 


An estimate of the magnitude pellagra | 


incidence will have attained by the end 
of 1927 has been submitted in a preced- 
ing connection. A forecast of what pro- 
portions pellagra will attain in preva- 


lence during 1928 is extremely difficult | 
or impossible to make for the reason that | 


it is so bound up with the economic fac- 
tors already referred to. 


f the price of cotton continues to be | 
relatively high, as present indications | 


seem to promise, the financial condition 


of che planters obviously will be more | 


favorable both for the remaining por- 
tion of the present year and for the en- 
suing year; but it must be remembered 
that since cotton is a highly speculative 
commodity, its price is subject to many 
indeterminable factors. 


population in the areas affected by the 


overflow obviously cannot benefit to any | 


great extent from that favorable price 
because of the fact that in general they 
will have little or no cotton to sell ex- 
cept such as was carried over from the 
high production year of 1926. All that 


it seems permissible to say is that since | 


it has been observed that in the past an 
unfavorable cotton year is followed by 
an increased incidence of pellagra, we 
may expect a high and possibly an in- 
creased prevalence in 1928 as compared 
with 1927 unless some important miti- 
gatrg factor or factors intervene. 


Economic Conditions 


Influence on Diet 

In order to clarify the foregoing sum- 
mary, a brief statement may be made 
on the relation of economic conditions 
and of dietary habits. and availability 
of food supplies to prevalence of pellagra 
in this cotton growing area. The state- 
ment is based on information from the 
sources already mentioned in the light 


of the results of previous studies of the | 


Public Health Service, and is expressed 
in general terms without attempting to 
include statistics, illustrations, or de- 
tails. 

The particular economic factors in- 
volved which may be emphasized are 


5 


| diet. 
| marked, as will be’ pointed out somewhat | 


| disease 


| and feed 


| and our own 


| planted, the 
| them is lost later on at the time when 


the dietary habits of the rural popula- 
tion, the availability of food supplies, 
the prevailing practices of financing cot- 
ton production in this area, and the sys- 
tem of tenant farming. 

The dietary habits of the tenants, in 
fact of the population as a whole in this 
area, play an extremely important part, 
we believe, in the endemic prevalence 
of pellagra. The expression is common 
that the tenant families, both white and 
colored, subsist on the three? “m’s— 
meat, meal and molasses. 

The “meat” is salt pork, which in- 
cludes very little lean; the meal is corn 
meal; the molasses is the sorghum or 
cane. To these should be added wheat- 
flour, used to some extent to supplement 


| the corn meal, some rice and dried beans. 
The customary ration supplied to ten- | 


and 
are 


stores 
rations 


ants from 
whenever 


commissaries, 
prescribed, con- 


were printed in the issue of August 26. | sists of these articles of food, and the 


The section of the report dealing with | 


tenant farmer, whether white or negro, 


Financial Situation 
Shows Effect on Diet 


Lack of Each Among 
Tenant Farmers. 


| Diversity of Foods Lessened by 
ls 


| 
| 
| 


} 


universally regards them as his staple | 


In this connection it may be re- 


more fully later, that this makes a 


; : | typical pellagra producing diet. 
the area under consideration, we made | 


It is important to bear in mind that 
the poorer the economic condition 
the tenant the more nearly exclusively 


€... to cultivate a garden entirely 
| hand. 


The ownership of swine is even more 
restricted than that of cows, and the 
fresh meat supply from this source in 
the autumn and winter lasts but a com- 
paratively short time. 

A second source of supplementary food 
supply is wild vegetation and game. In 
the early spring, a certain amount of 
greens of different varieties is to be 
had for the picking, and it is our in- 


| formation that they are used to a con- 


siderable extent at that season of the 
year. 

Fish are available to those who live 
near the streams or lakes at all seasons 


of the year, but here again it should 


| be borne in mind that fishing is done 


of | 


only in those seasons and at such time | 


| when work is not required in the fields. 


will he tend to rely upon these articles | 


of food for his diet. Thus, the factors 


| that influence his ability to purchase or 
Without attempting to report in detail | otherwise provide certain other neces- 


the statements made and the opinions | 


sary supplementary foods became fac- 
tors that influence the prevalence of 
pellagra, and thus the incidence of the 
rises or falls in vinerse 
sociation with them. 


stuffs is ordjnarily available. These may 
be cass fox convenience of discus- 
sion, into ne-produced, purchased and 
wild. 

The 


home produced 


as- | 


To a very limited extent wild game is 
available, especially during the autumn 
and winter. 


Corned Goods Purchased 


When Funds Are Avaiable 


A third source of 
foods such as canned meats and, to a 


y | very limited extent, vegetables in the 
Supplementary to this staple or basic | 
diet, a rather limited variety of food | 


supplementary | 


foods are milk (used almost altogether | 


in the form of buttermilk), butter, poul- 
try and eggs, a limited variety of vege- 


7 . : a | tables—chiefly cabbage, collards, beans. 
rious foods which, in turn, is influenced | 


peas, corn, okra, and tomatoes. 
may be added fresh pork. 


Deficient in Quantity 


| hesitate to purchase considerable quan- | 


of potatoes, cabbage and toma- 
available 
and stores. The favorite canned goods 
are salmon, corn, and tomatoes. Obvi- 


ously, the availability of these foods to 


form 
toes, is 


the tenant depends upon his ability to | 


buy. 
In years when his income or credit 
from his crop is “‘good” he does not 


| tities and a fair variety of all the arti- 


To these | 


cles of diet that the store supplies. In 


| fact, he may be encouraged to do so by 


| the plantation commissaries and other | 
| stores. 


4 At first glance these constitute a rather | 
impressive supple and diversity of foods, | 
but as a matter of fact the diversity | 


and quantity are not large. 
As to milk and butter supplies, 


from farm demonstration agents 


e te \ The reasons for 
this lie partly in the fact that the tenants 


| are too poor to purchase cows, partly 
3. In the present situation, the out- | ‘ 


in the fact that facilities for pasturage 
are frequently not afforded 


our } 


In times of economic depression he is 
not only forced on his own account to 
limit his purchases of these kinds of 
food, but he is discouraged from pur- 


| chasing by the merchant or storekeeper 


in order to keep him from getting too 


| deeply into debt. 


by the plantation owners, and partly by | 


; the improvidence of tenants themselves. 


The policy of some of the planters 


| is responsible in some measure for the 


absence of cows for two reasons: 

(1) Because of the desire to use all 
the land for cotton, pasturage is not 
furnished and cows are then usually 


staked along the roadside during the | 


cotton growing season; and 
(2) Because, as it is claimed by some 


planters, the tenants are prone to divert | 


feed destined for mules and horses to 
feeding their cows. 


It may be observed aslo that seasonal | 


variation in the ownership of cows as 


well as in milk production apparently | 


takes place. Since the tenant farmer is 
usually at his lowest economie ebb dur- 


' ing the late winter and early spring, he 
| is sometimes forced to sell his cow for 


cash, especially when the purchase of 
feed becomes necessary. 


This tends to lesson somewhat the 


These, however, seem to be perfectly | number of families owning cows at this 
clear, and not only were plain to anyone | Season of the year. The supply of milk 


with an elementary understanding of | 


from the cows which continue to be 
owned varies somewhat according to 
season, the supply being lowest in the 
winter and early spring because of the 
scantiness of forage and feed. 

While poultry is owned by over 60 
to 70 per cent of the tenants the number 
of such poultry owned by a tenant is 


usually very small; the egg production | 


is almost negligible and at best will 


| not furnish more than a very occasional 


meal, Vegetable (garden) produce ordi- 
narily is extremely limited in quantity. 


Tenant Farmers 


Raise Little Truck 


A well informed farm demonstration 


agent in one of the counties gave us | 


his observation that less than two per 
cent of the tenant population have gar- 
dens in the ordinary sense of the word, 
observation confirms 
statement. Probably about 25 per cent 
have some form of garden, but most of 


; ; : these gardens contain usually only a few | 
Assuming, however, that the price of 


cotton will be favorable to the planters | 


i a ers ¢ nant | 
in 1927, those planters and the tenant | gome tomatoes. 


cabbages or collards, occasionally a few 
peas and beans, and still more rarely 


Planting of gardens is not generally 


encouraged by the plantation owners for 


two reasons: 
(1) The fact that the gardens use space 


; which otherwise might be planted in cot- 


ton, and 
(2) The making and maintenance of 


gardens entail labor on the part of the ; 
| tenant and his family during the sea- | 
son when all the labor possible is re- | 


quired in the cotton fields, 

The result is that although in the late 
winter or early spring gardens may be 
opportunity 


cultivation is most necessary, so that 


the garden rarely contributes anything | 
of importance to the food supply of the | 


family. There seems to be a more or 
less general feeling among local ob- 
servers that the scarcity of gardens is 
also due partly to the lack of energy 
and thrift on the part of tenants partly 
to the fact that they are not in the habit 


of raising gardens, and partly to their | 


ignorance of how to cultivate them. 
Probably other reasons may be sug- 


always well adapted for small garden 


the field is without the needed energy 


for working 





The method of financing cotton pro- 
duction bears an indirect but a definite 
and important relation to the economic 
status of the tenant class. In the first 
place it must be kept in mind that while 
all agricultural production is more or 
less speculative, the speculative charac- 
ter of cotton production is even more 
pronounced than that of most other 
forms of agriculture, for three reasons: 

(1) Cotton in the section” under con- 
sideration is almost the sole crop, and 
the chances of severe loss or consider- 


| able success to the entrepreneur fluctu- 


ates to a greater extent than in a sec- 
tion where the crops are diversified; 
(2) The product is a highly specula- 


| tive one, in that it is sold in a market 


which is very sensitive to many factors; 
(3) A considerable proportion of 
cotton planters apparently regard cot- 


| ton production as a speculative activity 


rather than a regular or settled busi- 
ness. 

From the point of view of the eco- 
nomic status of the tenant population, 
cotton plantations may be roughly di- 
vided into at least three types: 

(1) There is the small, or relatively 
small, farm or plantation, chiefly in the 
“uplands,” on which cotton is only one of 
the crops. This farm is usually owned 
by the resident planter or farmer. He 
may have a few acres in cotton, the other 
acreage being in hay, corn, possibly 
other grains, truck and fruits. 

This type is not characteristic of the 
“delta” section ard it may be remarked 
that our information is to the effect that 
relatively little pellagra is incident in 
the section characterized by this diversi- 
fication of crops. This is borne out by 
the peculiar distribution of the disease 
in Mississippi. 

The average yearly number of deaths 
for the three-year period 1924-26 in that 
State was 5138. Of this number 280 
deaths, or at the rate of 38 per 100,000, 
occurred in the 17 counties (Bolivar, 
Coahoma, De Soto, Holmes, Humphreys, 
Issaquena, Lefiore, Panola, Quitman, 
Sharkey, Sunflower, Tallahatchie, Tate, 
Tunica, Warren, Washington and Yazoo) 
ordinarily considered as constituting the 


the | delta section, and 233, or at the rate of 
e 


18 per 100,000, in the rest of the State. 
In other words, the pellagra incidence 

in Mississippi outside of the delta sec- 

tion was at a rate of only about one- 

half that in the delta. 

Resident and Non-Resident 


Operations of Plantations 


(2) The large plantation, owned either | 


by an individual or by a corporation, 
ranging from two or three thousand 
acres to 30,000 acres or more. These 
plantations may be again classified into 
two subgroups: 

(a) Those owned and operated by resi- 
dent planters, and 

(b) Those operated by nonresident 
planters or corporations. Our informa- 
tion is to the effect that the tenants, on 
the whole, are usually better off eco- 
nomically here than on the small planta- 
tions of a type to be referred to later. 

The management of a plantation 
owned by a large corporation is usually 
more efficient. Thx resident owner is apt 


| to devote his time and personal attention 
to the welfare of his plantation and our 


information is his tenants are likely to 
be composed of the more stable and 
efficient kind. 

It is on these plantations, for example, 
that apparently the tenants are better 


| equipped as to houses, gardens, and live 
| stock, including cows. 
gested in the facts that the soil is not | 


(5) The plantations or tracts of land 





supplementary | 


in the commissaries | 





| pending in large measur 


| roads and levees, ete. 





has sufficient working capital. 

If one or two unfavorable years are 
experienced, a speculative venture of this 
sort not infrequently comes to grief. 
For example, in 1926 when the cost of 
cotton production was some 2% cents a 
pound higher than the average market 
price of cotton, the credit of such opera- 
tors was severely strained, especially in 
view of the fact that they had not had 
a very successful year in 1925. 

The great deflation in land values is 
a further complicating factor in the 
present situation, bearing especially upon 
speculative ventures of this kind. Many 
of those individuals and companies who 
embarked upon cotton production in 
a speculative way without sufficient 
capital to weather unfavorable con- 
ditions were caught and in a number of 
instances have been unable to meet the 
interest on their mortgages. 

In 1926 and 1927 the mortgage hold- 
ers, in some instances, have attempted 
to operate these plantations themselves; 
in other instances the land has lain idle; 
in still others the mortgages have been 
reduced and the owner allowed to con- 
tinue. 


Costs of Operations 


. 
Limited by Resources 
Now the precise effects of these con- 
ditions upon tenant farmers is difficult 
to set forth in detail because of so many 
complicating factors that render the sit- 
uation an extremely intricate one. But 


the major effect seems to be fairly clear, | 


namely, that all planters but particulalry 


| those who did not have and who do not 
| now have adequate financial resources in 


the face of two or three years of un- 
favorable conditions, and in the face of 
such a catastrophe as the flood, are pos- 


pelled to operate at the very least pos- | 


sible cost. 


This may be translated, according to | 
| our information, into a limitation of cash 


and credit advances to the tenant to the 
very least possible amount that can be 
arranged for. We have learned of some 
instances where the amount of credit 
was cut from the usual $1 and $1.25 
per acre per month to $.75 and even $.50. 

This condition bears most heavily upon 


| the least fortunate class of tenants for 
| various reasons. 


In the first place, the 
tenants who contract with planters of 
this kind tend to be of the less efficient 
and more shiftless type; they are largely 
the “moving” population of the cotton 


| growing area who have very few pos- 


sessions, tend to be improvident, and 
perhaps invite less consideration from 
the planters themselves. 


Moreover, this type of plantation is | 


not always operated by the most efficient 
managers and these, in their turn, are 
apt to be rated more according to the 
cotton production per acre in the present 
rather than upon their ability to develop 
the future productivity of the land and 
the labor supply. It is perhaps not going 
too far to say that 4n so far as any 
lack of personal attention to the welfare 
of the tenants exists on the part of the 
manager or the planter, it is to be found 
on these plantations where the owner 
is nonresident. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
pressure of unfavorable conditions in 
“poor” years is felt by plantations of this 
type only. We weve informed of a num- 
ber of instances of failures in 1926 and 
1927 of plantations owned and operated 
by large companies, and many of the 
smaller resident-owner plantations were 
severely hit by the succession of un- 
profitable years and the flood. 

The effect upon the tenant in all cases 
is much the same except for the fact 
that the planter without considerable 
financial resources is obviously less able 
to “carry” his tenants without passing 
on to them some of the pressure to 
which he himself is subjected. 

The economic status of the tenant may 
be understood more clearly if the system 
of share farming prevalent in the cotton 
growing area of the Mississippi Valley 
be described briefly. Generally speak- 
ing, the system is similar throughout 
this area. 

The plantation owner enters into a 
contract about the first of the year with 
the tenant to plant, cultivate, and har- 
vest cotton on a certain number of acres 
of land, varying from 15 to 40, the num- 
ber cf acres depending upon the richness 
and condition of the soil, its freedom 
from stumps, etc., and the number of in- 
dividuals in the tenant’s family who are 
capable of furnishing labor. Perhaps a 
fair average would be between 25 and 35 
acres. The size of the tenant’s share of 
the crop depends largely upon whether 
or not mules or horses, implements and 
seed are ft nished by the plantation 
owner. 

The value of his crop obviously de- 
pends upon the production of the par- 
ticular acreage and upon the price of 
cotton and cottonseed at the end of the 
season. The method b, which the tenant 
is financed, since he is almost always 
without any ready funds and frequently 
already in debt, may be illustrated by 
the method obtaining in the delta section 
of the State of Mississippi. 

At Christmas he receives what is gen- 
erally known as “Christmas money,” the 
amount ranging from $25 to $100, de- 
upon his effici- 
ency, his indebtedness at the time, the 
prospects for a cotton crop, etc. This is 
paid to him in cash, and our information 
is that it is usually largely spent during 
the Christmas season. 

From about the first of the year until 
March 1 the only cash income which the 
tenant has is from odd jobs which he 
may be able to secure in lumbering, 
mending houses and barns, work on the 
On the money 
thus earned, together with what he may 
have saved from the previous year’s 
crop and the “Christmas money,” the 
family must subsist until the crop sea- 
son begins. 

On March 1 the usual arrangement en- 
tered into is for the planter to make 
monthly advances in cash to the tenant 
of $1 to $1.25 per acre farmed. This 


| ranges from $15 to $40 per month, aver- 


aYS | which are bought as a speculation by | aging $25 or $30. 
cultivation and that the tenant farmer | 
after he has finished his day’s work in | 


persons engaged in other business. 
A plantation is usually bought upon 
the payment of only a portion of the 


During the period from March 1 to 
August 1 his family prepare the ground, 
plant and cultivate the cotton. The only 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


adolescence as a time for education. The 
marvelous growth of secondary schools 
in the United States is evidence of this 
fact. This movement for education for 
grown men and women is but the logical 
next step in the march of progress. 


Public Schools Should 


Lead in Movement 

It is but natural that taxpayers, who 
have provided schoolhouses and trained 
teachers in every section of the country, 
| should look to the public schools for 
help in this movement for adult educa- 
tion. Public education for the large 
number of men and women must natur- 
ally be given in the late afternoon or 
evening. For this reason the term “eve- 
| ning school” is used in connection with 
any session of the public school which 
is conducted for those beyond compul- 
“sory school age and is held outside of 
regular school hours. 

The following table shows the rapid 
growth of evening schools. When we 
realize, however, that there are probably 
25,000,000 people who could profit by 
attendance at these schools, we see that 
the number actually enrolled is small. 
Attendance in most cases is not com- 
pulsory for high schools. If the eve- 
ning schools were as effective in all dis- 
tricts as they are in some districts, the 
attendance in them, instead of being less 
than 1,000,000 would be 10,000,000 or 
12,000,000. There is also shown in the 
table below the growth of the day high 
schools for the same years, not that 
} these are comparable, but that the 
reader may know their relative size. 


Enrollment in Schools 


| Based on Report from Cities 

Enrollment in public evening schools 
and day high schools based on reports 
from cities of 10,000 population and 
over. Accurate statistics for evening 
| schools are difficult to obtain because 
of the great variation in methods used 
| by city departments of education in 
keeping such records. 

Eve 

134,778 
. 419,981 
. 610,966 

647,861 
. 585,413 
. 586,843 


Day 
1,111,393 
1,200,798 
1,432,095 
1,710,872 
1,933,821 
2,131,655 
2,725,579 
3,389,878 
1925 », 3,650,903 
1926 3,995,169 

From Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1927, No. 13, on State School Systems, 
we quote the following: 

“The regular public - high-school en- 
rollment in 1900 was 8.47 per cent of 
the number of children in the United 
States of ages 15, 16, 17, and 18. In 
1905, it was 10.12 per cent; in 1910, 12.53 
per cent; in 1915, 20.96 per cent; in 
1920, 28.94 per cent; and in 1925, 47.82 
per cent. The high-school enrollment 
can more than double and still not in- 
clude all children of high-school age. It 
is not likely that this limit will ever be 
reached, but the break in the increase 
in high-school enrollment has not yet 
begun.” 

From the above quotation we see that 
nearly 50 per cent of those of secondary- 
school age are in secondary schools.. 
Many of the other 50 per cent, repre- 
senting 4,000,000 boys and girls of high- 
school age, must go to school in the eve- 
ning if they are to attend school at all. 
In addition to these there are many mil- 
lions of people over 21 years of age 
who need evening-school advantages. 

Some school officials have attempted to 
organize evening schools and have found 
that, while many students would come 
at the beginning, attendance would de- 
crease very rapidly. after the novelty 
wore off and they found that it required 
work to prepare lessons. After such 
an experience some of these officials 
have discontinued the evening schools, 
believing that in this one attempt to 
establish such schools they have done 


1910 
1912 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
| 1922 


1924 











other source of cash income during this 
period is from hoeing cotton for wages 
on other tracts of land, this being done 


chiefly by the women and the older chil- | 


dren. 

The cash advances by the planter is 
made for a five-month period, beginning 
March 1, the last payment being made 
on July 1. After July 1, no further cash 
income is available until the crop is 
picked and ginned, except from very 
occasional odd jobs and from picking 
cotton on other tracts of land by mem- 

| bers of the family capable of work. 

When the cotton is ginned in the fall, 
the tenant receives income from two 
sources: One is from the sale of cotton 
lint after the deduction of the cash ad- 
vances made by the planter; the other 
is from the sale of the seed, all the 
money from the latter going to the 
tenant. 


Money from Cotton Crop 
Chief Means of Family 


The money from the crop is the chief 
income of the family. Obviously, if the 
crop is of fair quantity and quality, the 
amount of income will depend upon the 
price of cotton at the time the cotton 
is sold. If conditions are unfavorable, 
as for example, in a year when cotton 
prices are low (as in 1926) or when un- 
favorable growing conditions exist, as 
they did in certain areas in 1925 when 
heavy rains interfered with the quality 
and quantity of cotton, the tenant does 
not realize any great advantage from 
his crop. 

For the lint he may be, and in many 
instances actually is in debt to the 
planter; the price of cotton seed, of 
course, varies closely with the price of 
cotton. In a “good” year, the tenant 
tends to extravagance, to purchase be- 
yond the limits of absolute need such 
things as clothing and cheap automobiles, 


and it is a very general observation that ! 


the negroes and most of the white ten- 
ants in this section are rarely in pos- 
session of any surplus by the end of the 
year. 
To be continued in the issue of 
August 29. 


| age groups. 





their full duty for those who could not 
attend the day schools. Other school 
officials have had the same results at 
first, but came to the conclusion that the 
trouble was not with the students so 
much as it was with the school. To de- 
velop a successful evening-school pro- 
gram is not an easy task. There must 
be trained, tactful teachers; the proper 
esprit de corps among the faculty; 
students must develop the habit of at- 
tending school; they must learn to bud- 
get their time so that the evening school 
has its proper place; there must be built 
up in the community a favorable public 
opinion in regard to night schools. 

One of the most discouraging phases 
of the evening-school problem is the 
uncertain financial support provided this 
type of school, owing to the lack of un- 
derstanding on the part of the general 
public of the importance of the work 
such schools should and can perform. 

Public schools have always _ been 
thought of as if they were almost ex- 
clusively for youth. The main work of 
young people is to attend school, and 
this order is not apt to be greatly 
changed. However, recent psychological 
studies show that formal learning should 
not stop with youth. Adult students in 
our colleges and universities have dem- 
onstrated that aduits excel as students. 
A most interesting study has been made 
to discover the relative rate of learning 
of people of various ages. At the an- 
nual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 16, 17, 18, 1927, Dr. E. 
L. Thorndike, of Columbia University, 
gave a report of his extended investiga- 
tions in this field. In the evening schools 
of New York City, the task of learning 
Esperanto was given to four different 
These groups were selected 
with care so as to have in them people 
of comparable mental ability. The 
groups and their accomplishments are 
here given: 

Group I—14 to 16 years of age—made 


| 60 per cent accomplishment. 


Group I!—17 to 19 years of age— 
made 85 per cent accomplishment. 

Group III—25 to 29 years of age— 
made 89 per cent accomplishment. 

Group IV—30 to 39 years of age— 
made 87 per cent accomplishment. 

We see from the findings that Group 
IV made progress 27 per cent higher 
than did Group I. Groups II, III, and 
IV represent the ages of those most 
frequently found in evening schools. The 
time of the greatest learning ability, 
coming at a period when most people 
are not in school, may be a most signifi- 
cant fact and may cause a reorganiza- 
tion of our school program. 


Uruguay to Promote 
Air Mails to Europe 


An aerial transportation company, as 
a result of a contract recently made with 
the Republic of Uruguay, probably will 
inaugurate an air mail service from 
Uruguay through Brazil and Africa to 
Europe before the end of the year, the 
Department of Commerce has just been 
advised by the commercial attache at 
Montevideo, Clarence C. Brooks. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Republic of Uruguay has recently 
subscribed to a contract with an aerial 
transportation company, which probably 
before the conclusion of the present year 
will inaugurate an air mail service be- 
tween Uruguay, Brazil, Africa and Eu- 
rope. According to preliminary reports 
the plans of the company provide for the 
establishment of an air mail service be- 
tween 25 different points over a route 
which will have for its terminals the 
cities of Buenos Aims, Argentina, and 
Paris, France. 

The first flying schedule is said to call 
for one inward and one outward trip a 


Health Service Announces 
Results of Survey for Week 
Ended August 6. 


Based on 93. Cities 


Estimated Aggregate Popula- 
tion of More Than 30,550,- 
000 Represented in Reports. 


Diphtheria, scarlet fever and infantile 
paralysis were the communicable diseases 
most prevalent in the United States dur- 
ing the week ended August 6 of this 
year, as compared with the correspond- 
ing week of 1926, according to reports 
reaching the United States Public Health 
Service from State health officers, made 
public August 26. 

Fourty-four states reported 199 cases 
of poliomyelitis, (infantile paralysis) 
for the current surveyed week as against 
69 reported by the same states during 
the week ended August 7, 1926. 

The full text >” the statement follows: 

The United States Public Health Serv: 
ice has issued the following statemen‘ 
regarding the prevalence of communi- 
cable diseases in the United States: 

The 93 cities reporting cases used ir 
the following table are situated in al! 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 30.550,000. The estimated popu- 
lation of the 87 cities reporting deaths 
is more than 29,850,000. Weeks ended 
August. 6, 1927, and August 7, 1926: 

' Cases Reported. 1927 1926 
Diphtheria: 

43 States 

93 cities 
Measles: 

42 States 

93 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 

44 States 
Searlet fever: 

43 States 

93 cities 
Smallpox: 

43 States 

93 cities 
Typhoid fever: 

43 States 

93 cities 

Deaths Reported. 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
87 cities 


Mr. Hoover to Revisit 
Mississippi Flood Area 


The date of departure of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, for 
the Mississippi flood &rea was announced 
in an oral statement by Mr. Hoover as 
Friday, September 2. He will go directly 
to New Orleans, he said, and expects to 
spend two weeks surveying and direct- 
ing the reconstruction work. 
week and the duration of the journey 
between terminal points, it is estimated, 
will be seven and one-half days. 

The company proposing’ to operate 
the air mail service is known to have 
done some experimental flying along the 
route that will be followed in South 
America and is familiar with the condi- 
tions to be encountered. One aviator 
and six machines pertaining to the Cia. 
General de Empresas Aeronauticas, 
Lineas Latecoere, are recently reported 
to have arrived in Brazil, presumably 
for service in connection with the postal 
route. 

The contract signed by the Directing 
Council of the Telegraph, Telephone, and 
Postal Services in Uruguay and the com- 
pany proposing to operate the air mail 
route is identical with the one signed 
last June by the Argentine Government 
and the same company. 
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[Continued from Page 1.) 
for attaining coordination in operations. | 

“2, The aim of this publication is to 
assemble in one. volume all joint poli- 
cies, agreements, or instructions which 
have been approved by the War and 
Navy Departments, with a view to se- 
curing effective coordination. It is di- 
vided into two parts: 

“Part I.—Policies to 
Army and Navy action. 

“Part II.—Minor policies, agreements, 
and joint. instructions which by provid- 
ing effective organization and agencies 
for coordination, and by enunciating 
standard practice, promote harmonious | 
joint action. : 

“3 It is the intention to issue addi- | 
tional chapters to this publication cov- 
ering the contents of Part II as soon 
as they can be prepared. The loose leaf 
form is adopted to permit this expansion | 
and to facilitate revision of sections as 
may be found advisable. 

“DWIGHT F. DAVIS, 
“SSecretary of War. 

“CURTIS D. WILBUR, 

“Secretary of the Navy.” 

The full text of the report, entitled 
“Joint Action of the Army and the 

“Navy,” follows: 
Chapter I. ; 

Policy as to respective functions of 
the Army and Navy: : 

1. The following policy has been ap- 
proved by The Joint Board, the Secre- 
tary of War, and the Secretary of the 
Navy, and is published for information 
and guidance. sf 
I. Purpose. 

2, The purpose of this statement of 
policy is to distinguish between the 
functions of the Army and the Navy in 
such a manner as to establish an author- | 
jtative and adequate basis for develop- 
ment, planning, procurement, and train- 
ing of each service; and for their guid- 
ance in joint operations. 

II. Constitutional Basis. 

3. The Army and Navy are maintained 
to secure the objectives stated in the 
Preamble to the Constitution: 

* * to insure domestic transquility, | 
provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare. * * * 

They are required by the national need 
for political and territorial security; for 
the support of our national policies; and 
for the assurance of the supply of ma- | 
terials vital to the existence of the Na- 
tion. . 

4. The Army and the Navy together 
constitute the military power of the Na- 
tion of which, under the Constitution, 
the President is the Commander-in-Chief; 


govern joint 


therefore their acts derive authority from | 


the direction of the President, either ex- 
pressed or implied, and are directed to | 
a common end. 

III. Common Mission of Army and Navy. 

5. Conjointly and in cooperation, to 
detend the territory of the United States 
against all enemies foreign or domestic; | 
to protect and promote the interests and 
policies of the United States at home 
and abroad, in peace and in war. 
IV. Demarcation Between Army 

Navy. 

6. To accomplish the above mission, the | 
‘Army performs functions that normally 
pertain to land operations; the Navy per- | 
forms functions that normally pertain 
to sea operations. Land and sea opera- 
tions each include air operations over 
those elemenis. The President has the 
power to make exceptions t© any gen- 
eral allocation of functions; and in some 
cases due to the nature of the forces 
available, the functions of one service 
may be temporarily performed by the | 
other. The functions of the Army and 
Navy overlap im coastal operations and 
in joint overseas operations. The prin- 
ciple that should guide operations is: 

Sea operations by the Army or land 
operations by the Navy are proper only 
when immediately auxiliary to the nor- 
mal functions. 

VY. General Functions of the Army. 


and 


| limited auxiliary land operations as ar 


Bick 





7. The general functions of the Army 
in time of peace are: 

(a) To provide for the land defense 
of continental United States and its 
overseas possessions. 

(b) To protect the United States from 
internal disorder or insurrection. 

(c) To make provision for the ex- 
pansion of the land forces to meet the 
needs of a major war. 

(d) In exceptional cases, to furnish 
land forces for occupation of foreign ter- 
ritory in protection of the interests of 
the United States. ae 

(e) To defend permanent naval bases 
required to insure to the Navy freedom 
of strategic action. 

8. The general functions of the Army 
in time of war are: 

(a) To conduct land operations in de- 
fense of United States territory. 

(b) To conduct land operations in hos- . 
tile territory. When this involves an 


advance is dependent upon the Navy. 

(c) To conduct land operations in sup- 
port of the Navy for the establishment 
and defense of naval bases. 

VI. General Functions of the Navy. 

9. The general functions of the Navy 
in time of peace are: 

(a) To safeguard the interests of the 
United States on the seas and in the ter- 
ritory of nations having irresponsible 
governments. 

(b) To support the diplomatic policy 
of the United States. 

(c) To make provision for the ex- 
pansion of the sea forces to meet the 
needs of a major War. 

10. The General functions of the Navy 
in time war are: 

(a) To conduct sea operations in de- 
fense of United States territory and 
United States interests on the sea. 

(b) To conduct sea operations directed 
toward the defeat of the enemy. 

These functions include: 

(c) To defeat or contain the enemy 


advance of Army forces overseas such 


fleet. 5 
(d) To control vital’ sea communica-_ 

toins py assuring safe passage to vessels 

supporting our effort and denying such 
passage to vessels supporting the enemy. 
(e) To control coastal zones and sea 
lanes. ae 
(f) To escort and support Army forces 
engaged in overseas operations. — 
(g) To establish and defend advance 
naval bases. 

VII. General Functions of the 
Corps. } 
ti, The general functions of theMarine 

Corps are, as and adjunct of the Navy, 

to provide and maintain forces: 


Marine 


(a) For land operations in support of | 


the fleet for the intial seizure and de- 
fense of advanced bases and for = 
essential to the prosecution of the nava 
campaign. 

(b) For emergency service in time of 
peace for protection of the interests of 
the United States in foreign countries. 

(c) For Marine detachments on ves- 
sels of the fleet and for interior protec- 
tion of naval shore stations. 

12. As an adjunct of the Army, its gen- 
eral functions require the Marine Corps: 

(a) To perform such. duties on land 
as the President may direct. 


Approved by the Secretary of War and: | 
the Secretary of the Navy October 19, 
| 1926. 
| Chapter II. The Coordination of Opera- | 


tions of the Army and the Navy. . 
I. Coordination—C ondition Affecting 
Methods of. 


employ d to make effective the conduct 


of operations of forces of the Army and | 


the Navy is dependent upon such factors 
as the geographical location of the the- 


aters of operations, the character and | 


relative strength of enemy forces, and 
the consequent nature 
plated operations. 


5. Under conditions require 


which 


* ie . . . o. 
combined operations coordination 1s ef- | 


fected by the joint approval by the War 


and Navy Departments of the missions | 


assigned to the Army ‘and the Navy in 
the independent war plans of the re- 
spective departments. i 
8. Under conditions whcih require 
comibned operations coordination is ef- 


fected under the principle of paramount | 
‘interest, or under the principle of unity | 


of command. 


II. Coordination Under the Principle of | 


Paramount Interest. 


the coordination are vested in the com- 


| mander of the force whose function and | 
requirements are, at the time, of the | 


greater importance. 


service having paramount interest is au- 
thorized and required to designate the 


missions of the Army force and the Navy | 


force participating. 
(b) The conimander of the force of 


the service not having paramount inter- | 
est is required to execute the mission | 
assigned by the commander of the other | 
| service and to 


subordinate the opera- 
tions of his own command to those of 


| the commander having the paramount 
In executing such mission the | 


interest. 


commander subordinate 


occupying the 


| status does not yield the detual .com- 


mand of nis force. He shall, however, 
be held responsible by the next higher 


commander of his own service for the | 
proper subordination of his activities to | 
commander having para- | 


those of the 
mount interest. F 
(c) The assignment of paramount in- 


| terest to one service in a joint opera- 


tion does not confer paramount interest 
upon that service in all subordinate 
operations thereunder. The senior offi- 
cer of the service having paramount In- 
terest in the main operation shall desig- 
nate the service to have paramount in- 
terest in subordinate operations as far 
as the necessity for this designation can 
be foreseen. In subordinate or local 
operations in which paramount interest 
has not been assigned it shall be deter- 
mined by the senior officer present of the 


service which has paramount interest in | 
| the operation to which the local opera- | 


tion is immediately subordinate. 
Coordination by the Exercise 

Unity of Command. 

6. The President under his constitu- 

tional authority as Commander in Chief 
may delegate his ‘authority, in so far as 
concerns the exercise of command over 
forces engaged in joint operations, by the 
2ppointment of either an Army or naval 
officer to exercise such command. 
7. Unity of command embraces th 
responsibility for, and the power to di- 
rect, operations of forces of the Army 
and Navy having a common mission. 

8. Where the magnitude and character 
of the operations warrant, a commander 
exercising unity of command shall have 
a headquarters separate and distinct 
from those of the commanders of the 
forces of the two services, and shall deal 
with these forces as coordinate elements 
of his command: 

9. Unity of command empowers the 
commander to coordinate the operations 
of the forces of both services assigned 
to his command by the organization of 
task forces, the assignment of missions, 
the designation of objectives, and the 


of 


the 


ercise control during the progress of the 
operations to insure the most effective 
efford toward the accomplishment of the 
common mission. 

10. Unity of command does not con- 
template the issue by the commander 
of instructions as to dispositions for, 
or methods of, operation in the accom, 
plishment of missions assigned solely 
to forces of the service to which the 
commander does not belong, nor control 
of the administration, discipline, or tech- 
nique of the operations of such forces. 

11. The appointment of a commander 
authorized to exercise unity of command 
as the deputy of the President carries 
with it the power, whenever in the opin- 
ion of such officer such action is neces- 
sary, further to delegate this authority 
by appointing a subordinate commander, 


either Army or Navy, to exercise unity 


of command over task forces organized 


l | employed. Where coordination under the 


| principle of paramount interest is di 





. 2m- | : . : 
of the conter | and Navy air components, respectively, 


| to 





| 

| 
provision of logistic support; and to ex- | 

| 


Air Forces Employed 
To Aid Both Branches 


Coordination Effected Under 
Principles of Paramount In- 
terest or Unity of Command. 


within his command, or to coordinate 

the operations of these forces under the 

principle of paramount interest. 

IV. Joint War Plans to State Method of 
Coordination. 


12. Each war plan shall prescribe for 
each phase of the campaign the method 
of coordination between the forces of 
the Army and the Navy which is to be 


rected, the plan will state which service 
has the paramount interest. Where unity 
of command is specified, the plan will 
state whether an Army officer or a Navy 


| officer is to be designated to exercise 


such command. 

Approved by the Secretary of the Navy 
December 4, 1926, and by the Secretary 
of War December 8, 1926. 

CHAPTER III. 
FUNCTIONS OF ARMY AND NAVY 
AIR COMPONENTS. 

I. Purpose. 

1. The purpose of this statement of 
the functions of the air components of 
the Army and the Navy is to establish 


1. Th thod of tination to be | an authoritative and adequate policy for 
. The method of coordina | 


the development, planning, procurement, 
and training of the air components of 
each service and for the guidance of 
Army and Navy commanders in opera 
tions involving air components. 
II. General Functions. 

2. It is the general function of Army 


conduct the air operations derived 
from the approved respective functions 
of the Army and Navy stated in “Policy 
as to Functions of the Army and Navy.” 
Under this policy: 

(a) The air component of the Army 
conducts air operations over the land 
and such air operations over the sea as 


| are incident to the accomplishment of 


Army functions. 

(b) The air. component of the Navy 
conducts air operations over the sea and 
such air operations over the land as are 
incident to the accomplishment of Navy 


eas | functions. 
4. Under the principle of paramount | 


interest, authority and responsibility for | 


3. Aircraft by their nature are capable 
to a degree, dependent upon their de- 
sign, and upon the skill and training of 
their personnel, of performing either 
Army or Navy air functions, and avail- 


3 | able air strength should be used to the 
5. In the exercise of coordination under | 
| this principle: © 
(a) The commander of the force of the | 


best advantage by either service in sup- 


' port of the other. 


4. Army aircraft may temporarily ex- 
ecute Navy functions in support of or in 
lieu of Navy forces. Conversely, Navy 
aircraft may temporarily execute Army 
functions under like conditions. 

Ill. Primary Functions. 

5. The air component of each service 
has a primary function to which its prin- 
cipal efforts are to be directed, both in 
peace and in war. 

6. These primary functions are: 

(a) Army air component to operate 
as an arm of the mobile Army. 

(b) Navy air component to operate 
as an arm of the fleet. 

IV. Secondary Functions. 

7. Secondary functions of the air com- 
ponent of the Army are: 

(a) Air operations in connection with 
the local defense of cities, important 
harbors, munition plants, or other fixed 


| installations, in United States territory. 


(b) Air operations in support of or 
in lieu of naval forces. 

8. Secondary functions of the air com- 
ponent of the Navy are: 

(a) Air operations in support of local 
naval defense forces operating for the 
protection of lines of sea communications 
and coastal zones against attacks by 
hostile submarines and surface raiders. 

(b) Air operations in support of or 
in lieu of Army forces. 

V. Marine Corps Air Component. 

9. The Marine Corps air component 
is a part of the Navy air component and 
its function is to operate as a part of 
the naval air component, particularly in 
operations incident to Marine Corps 
functions, for which operations the Navy 
may provide land-based aircraft. 

VI. Provisions to Minimize Duplication. 

10. The functions assigned in Sections 
III and IV to the Army air component 
require the Army to provide and main- 
tain all types of aircraft primarily de- 
signed and used for operations of the 
Army in the interior or in repelling de- 
veloped attacks on our coast, or in -de- 
fense against air raids directed at shore 
objectives or at shipping within our 
harbors. . 

11. The functions assigned in Sec- 
tions III and IV to the Navy air com- 
ponent require the Navy to provide and 
maintain all types of aircraft primarily 
designed and ordinarily used in opera- 
tions from aircraft carriers or other 
vessels, or based on aircraft tenders, or 
for operations from shore bases for over- 
sea scouting, and for the observation and 
patrol of sea communicatins and their 
defense against raids. 

12°To avoid duplication in peace-time 
procurement, the Navy’s land-based air- 
craft procured for the conduct of the 
secondary functions of naval air com- 
ponent will be limited to those primarily 
designed and ordinarily used for scout- 
ing and patrolling over the sea. The 
Army will not provide such aircraft at 
points within the normal operating ra- 
dius of a plac> where the Navy has pro- 
vided them in numbers sufficient to meet 
Army peace-time requirements, or where 
the Navy will so provide them at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of War. These 
restrictions on peace-time procurement 
are not to be construed to debar aircraft 
of either service from using any weapon 
that they can carry or to preclude the 
use in war of any aircraft that can be 
made available. 

13, Projects of the Army and Navy re- 
lating to their respective air components, 
ineluding estimates for appropriations, 
shall, in peace time, with a view to in- 
suring the minimum of overlap and du- 


Involves Parity of Rates on 


Coal Shipped to District 
of Columbia. 
Findings 


Examiner Reviews Purposes of 
Act for Creation of Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Railroads have an option in establish- | 


ing rates lower than reasonable maxi- 
mum rates and lower than the rates the 
Interstate Commerce Commission may 
prescribe, but they may not exercise that 
option “to the prejudice of any shipper 
or any locality.” 


terstate Commerce Commission  Ex- 
aminer, C. W. Berry, made public on Au- 
gust 26 in a proposed report for find- 
ings in the case of the Potomac Electric 
Power Company et al. v. the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway et al. Docket No. 
18641. The proceedings before the Com- 


coal to the District of Columbia and 
adjacent territory on the lines of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, the Norfolk and 
Western and the Virginian from West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Virginia produc- 
ing points. 

The examiner in making his 
mendations to the Commission that cer- 





| ington and adjacent Maryland and Vir- 

| ginia territory were prejudicial, said: 
“It is the fundamental purpose of the 

Act under which the Commission oper- 


to give equal terms to all, to cut up by 
its roots every form of discrimination, 
favoritism and inequality and to place 
all shippers on equal terms.” 

Briefly the examiners’ findings were: 


_lots, from mines in the New River dis- 
trict in West Virginia on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio to destinations in the District 
of Columbia and adjacent destinations in 


able. 

Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from mines in the New River district in 
West Virginia on the Chesapeake to Ben- 
nings, D. C., are found not unduly pre- 
judicial. 

Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from mines on the Norfolk and Western 
and Virginian in West Virginia, Ken- 





District of Columbia and adjacent des- 


exceed rates contemporaneously main- 
tained from the mines on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio in comparable districts. 

The report stated that even if rates 


Baltimore and Ohio in conjunction with 
the Chesapeake and Ohio from mines 
on the Chesapeake and Ohio were sub- 
normal rates that fact would not justify 
the refusal of the carriers parties to 


therewith from comparable districts on 
the Norfolk and Western and Virginian. 
The full findings of the examiner 
will be published in the issue of 
August 29. 


Changes Announced 
In Radio Stations 


Commission Issues Permit for 
Construction; Frequencies 


Are Assigned. 


Changes among the broadcasting sta- 
tions of the United States were an- 
nounced by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion in a list made public August 26. 
They include the elimination of one sta- 
tion and the issuance of a construction 
permit for another one, as well as sev- 
eral frequency changes, 

The complete list follows: 

WLBP—Robert A. Fox, Ashland, Ohio, 
deleted. 

KGFI—M. L. Eaves, San Angelo, Tex, 
(formerly licensed at Fort 
Tex.). 

KFOR—Howard A. Shuman, 
Nebr., (formerly licensed as 
Hatchery). 

WLWL—Missionary Society of St. 
Paul the Apostle, Kearney, N. J., issued 
construction permit specifying 2,000 
watts power and 810 kilocycles. 

WNYC—Department. of Plant and 
Structures, New York, N. Y., authorized 
to operate on 570 kilocycles—effective 
August 8, 1927. 

WCAC — Connecticut Agri. College, 
Mansfield, Conn., authorized to operate 
on 560 kilocycles, sharing time with sta- 
tion WTIC, effective August 27, 1927. 

WTIC—Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn., authorized to operate 
on 560 kilocycles, sharing time with sta- 
tion WCAC, effective August 27, 1927. 





Lincoln, 
Lincoln 


plication, be considered by the Aeronau- 
tical Board prior to being used as a basis 
for action. 

VII. Coordination of Air Operations. 

14, When a situation d2velops in which 
a force of one service can support by air- 
craft only, a force of the service having 
paramount interest in the particular op- 
eration, unity of command for the con- 
duct of the participating air forces shall 
be immediately vested in the commander 
of the force to be supported. 

15. When air units of the Army and 
the Navy are combined into one task 
force for the accomplishment of a com- 
mon mission, the commander assigning 
the mission shall designate an officer to 
exercise unity of command over such 
task force during the conduct of the op- 
eration. 

Approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy December 4, 1926, and by the Sec- 
retary of War December. 8, 1926. 

To he continued in the issue of 

August 29, 


Announced | 


That is the conclusion reached by In- | 


mission concerned rates on bituminous | 





recom. | 


tain rates on coal shipments to Wash- | 


ates to compel carriers as public agents | 


Rates on bituminous coal, in carload | : 
| a discrimination against such States as | 


Maryland and Virginia are not unreason- | 


tucky and Virginia to destinations in the | 


tinations in Maryland and Virginia are | 
found prejudicial to the extent that they | 


now maintained by the Pennsylvania and | 


these rates, to establish rates on a parity | 


Stockton, | 








The Comptroller of the Currency, J. 
W. MeIntosh, announced the receipt of 
advices, August 26, that a compromise 
had been effected in the controversy 
involving the name to be carried by a 
bank resulting from the proposed merger 
of the (First National Bank of Los An- 
geles and the Pacific Southwest Trust 
and Savings Bank of tne same city and, 
in view of that fact, he said he was #- 
pared to approve the merger as so 
the proper papers of consolidation 
received, 


A series of suits, seekIng to restrain 
the Comptroller from approving the 


merged bank under the title of “First | 


National Consolidated Bank and Trust 
Company of Los Angeles” were filed here 
and in California by banks in as many 
California cities whose titles included 
the words “First National.’’ The suits 
in the District of Columbia were dis- 
missed and Mr, McIntosh said it was his 
understanding that all litigation pending 
with respect to the case 
dropped. . 

The Comptroller was advised, he said, 


that the consolidation would take place | 


under the name of the “Los Angeles-First 


National Trust and Savings Bank,” and | 


that this title was acceptable to both 
factions. 


nouncement: 


Committee to Hear 


Views on Tax Law 


Public Session to Begin Ocio- 
ber 31 on Revision 


of Act. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
suit the majority of the Federal Con- 
gress. 
“This 80 per cent refund provision is 


Florida, which has a constitutional pro- 
vision prohibiting the enactment of an 
estate tax law, and Alabama and Ne- 
vada, which have no estate tax laws.” 
Senator 


ernment should retire from the estate 
tax field and, in this connection, recalled 
the remarks made by 


Committee on Finance, when the 1926 
Revenue Act was under consideration. 
Senator Smoot’s remarks at that time, 
referre 1 to by Senator Fletcher, were in 
part as follow: 


estate tax rests upon the principle that 
it Is an excise tax upon the mere inci- 


| dent of transfer of the estate at death, 


and the value of the estate is used as 


the basis for the application of the tax | 


rates. It must be admitted that the legal 
principle rests upon a technicality and 


| that the practical effect is that the Fed- 


eral Governmen takes a percentage of 
the estate through the form of an ex- 
cise tax. 
Sales Regulate Inheritance. 
“The actual right to dispose of prop- 


erty at death or of the heirs to enjoy the | 


property at death is a right which is 
granted under the laws of each individual 
State. The right of disposition or in- 
heritance is not a matter over which 
the Federal Government has any direct 
control. The repeated assertions that 


the Federal Government should utilize | 
this form of taxation only under such | 
an emergency as war gives full recogni- | 
| tion to the legal theory 


consequences of the imposition of a Fed- 
eral estate tax. 
“The Federal Government will have 


received about $1,000,000,000 during the | 
eriod from 1917 to 1926, inclu- | William Henry ; i i 
sive, from this form of taxation, and it ee 


would seem quite proper at this time for | 


10-year 


the Federal Government to withdraw 
from a_ field of taxation which is so 
fundamentally and naturally within the 
peculiar province of each _ individual 
State. 


“The adoption of the provision for an | 
80 per cent credit must be predicated | 


upon the assumption that the Federal 
Government does not require the full 


ceived on the basis of the rates pro- 
vided for. If the 80 per cent credit pro- 
vision were applied to a $100,000 estate 
the Federal Government would receive 
only $100, and the actual benefit to the 
Federai Government would be smaller, 
since thegcost of collection would be just 
as great as if the full 100. per cent were 
collected. 
lection will be increased through the ne- 
cessity of checking up the amount of 
similar taxes paid te the different States 
and to be applied under the credit pro- 
vision. So far as a revenue measure is 


fied in continuing the estate tax as a 
Federal law. 
Holds States Are Coerced. 

“But the 80 per cent provision has an- 
other effect which is objectionable. The 
apparent purpose of the 80 per cent pro- 
vision is to utilize the Federal Govern- 
ment as a means of compelling the States 
to form their taxation measures for their 


own needs along such lines’ of uniformity 


as the majority inCongress may consider 
proper. It is that,spirit of coercion to 
which I particularly object. Any State 
has a perfect right to determine as it 
sees fit the extent to which it will tax 
the estates of its decedent residents or 
the individual heirs who may be recipi- 
ents of property by reason of death.” 
Senator, Fletcher recalled that the 
Senate, in 1926, has agreed to an amend- 
ment to the revenue bill _ which would 
have repealed the Federal estate tax 
law but that this provision was subse- 
quently reinserted in the bill at the in- 
sistence of the House conferees. 
“However, since that time the legis- 
latures of Texas and of several other 
States have adopted resolutions advo- 
cating the repeal o$ the Federal estate 
tax law,” he said, “and this may have 
some effcet upon the attitude of the 
House during the next Congress,’ 





would be- 





n Fletcher declaved there is a | 
growing sentiment that the Federal Gov- | Z 
| earliest opportunity. 


Senator Smoot | 
| (Rep.), of Utah, Chairmen of the Senate 





and practical | 


|} and Justice will 


Furthermore, the cost of col- | 
| Of Prohibition; 








The Comptroller of the Currency an- 
nounced today that he had been advised 
by the attorneys for the consolidating in- 
stitutions, the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles and the Pacific Southwest 
Trust and Savings Bank, and by the at- 
torneys for the various First National 
Banks in California opposing the adon- 
tion of the name of the consolidating in- 
stitutions of “First National Consol- 
idated Bank and Trust Company of Los 
Angeles,” that they have reached an 
amicable compromise to the effect that 
the consolidating institutions will adopt 
the name “Los Angeles First National 
Trust and Savings Bank,” that*this com- 
promise will probably result in dismissal 


| of all suits in Federal courts of Cali- 
fornia. It is understood that the adop- | 
| made public by the Pan American Union, 
| of which the United States is a member. 


tion by the consolidating institutions of 


; the name “Los Angeles-First National 


Trust and Savings Bank,” is acceptable 
- both factions; that the controversy at 
all times has been merely a question of 


title. 
The Comptroller further stated that in | 


view of the fact that the action brought 
against him by fhe First National Bank 
of Pasadena was dismissed by order of 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, thus upholding the discre- 


Following is the full text_of the an- | | 0722"V Dower which is vested in him to 
- } 


| rant such titles as may appear proper 


to national banking associations and as 
— discretionary power will be no 
onger in question, he will approve the 


| new title “Los Amngeles-First National 

Trust and Savings Bank,” upon submis- 
sion. to him of the proper papers of con- 

| solidation under the new name, 


| Aeccordto Be Sought 


To Stop Smuggling 


Conference Wi i ~— 
| 1 wana de 4uSs- | : sxe : 
th Canadian Cus | lasting qualities are desired. Thévmonks 


and other inhabitants of Bethlehem are 
| said to be among the world’s most skilled 
| workers in mother-of-pearl shells; 


toms Officers to Take Up 
All Border Questions. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
ing program which is now under way. 
F unds are authorized for construction of 
buildings to house both units and it was 
rezarded by Mr. Lowman as important 
that some decision be reached at the 


Smuggling Problem Important. 
Smuggling problems to be taken up at 
the donference will not be confined to 
the movement of merchandise and liquor 
into the United States, according to Mr. 


| Lowman. He said that smuggling was 
| taking place both ways across the bor- 


“The conatituiionslity. of. the Federal | der and asserted also that officials of the 


Province of Ontario, particularly, were 
interested in checking the movement of 
liquor from the country into their juris- 
diction which lays a tax of $10 a gallon 
on such imports. Considerable complaint 
has” come regarding that province, Mr. 


| Lowman reported, because with the heavy 
| tax avoided by smuggling, the importers 


were able to undersell the province mo- 
nopoly although with an inferior grade 
of liquor. 

The Canadian commission has keen 
holding hearings along the entire inter- 
national line. Mr. Lowman said he had 
been advised that its members, having 
completed that study, desired to go over 
the situation from the viewpoint of the 
Washington government and to give fur- 
ther attention then to an examination 
of methods employed by the Treasury 
in enforcement of Customs laws and reg- 
ulations. 

Those to Attend. 


The Canadian commission, it was an- 


| nounced, includes the Chief Justice of the 


Court of the King’s Bench, of Saskatche- 
wan, James Thomas Brown; the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Ontario, 


of the Supreme Court of Quebec, Ernest 
Roy, and the Counsel of the Commission, 
Newton Wesley Rowell. 

The Departments of State, Treasury 
have representation in 
the conference for the United States as 
follows: The Assistant Secretary of 
State, Nelson T.- Johnson, and William 
R. Vallance, will represent the State 


; Department; Mr. Lowman, the Commis- 


‘ sioner Cus 5 
amount of revenue which would be re- | er of Customs, 


: Ernest Camp; the 
Assistant Commissioner of Customs, 
Frank Dow; the Deputy Commissioner 
of Customs, E. H. Van Doran; the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, Rear Ad- 
miral Frederick C. Billard; the Commis- 
sioner of Prohibition, Dr. J. M. Doran; 
the Deputy Commissioner of Prohibition, 
L. G. Nutt; the Deputy Commissioner of 


Prohibition, Alf Oftedal; W. S. Blanch- | 


ard, of the division of narcotics, Bureau 
H. J. Anslinger, chief 


of the division of foreign control, Bu- 


| reau of Prohibition; John Smith, who 


will represent the Assistant Attorney 


connetnedl; we wild seety ‘te :de unbesti- | General, irs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt. 


Engineers to Consider 


Plan of Flood Control 


Spillway Board Also Directed 
to Make Further Studies 
and Computations. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
He is expected to return to Washington 
about August 29, 
Spillway Board to extend studies: 
Colonel W. P. Wooten, Corps of Engi- 


neers, President of the Spillway Board, | 


is in Washington for conference with 


Major General Edgar Jadwin, Chief of | 
General Jadwin states that | 


Engineers. 
the report of the Board shows the very 
careful study that has been made by it 
of the flood problems of the lower Mis- 
sissippi River. 

He has directed the Spillway Board 
to make further studies and computa- 
tions and to include in its report addi- 
tional data and a recommendation of 
the means to be employed for the con- 
trol of a flood even greater than has 
herctofore been considered by the Spill- 


_ Way Board, 
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Of Mother-of-Pearl 


Pan American Union Am. 
nounces Large Shells Are 


Found Off Ecuador. 
Specimens on Display 


Possibilities of Extending Fish- 
ing Operations Suggested 
in Part of Report. 


The pearl industry in South American 
waters is beginning to get established 


| and aside from the pearl“ishing has 
| resulted in obtaining valuable mother- 


of-pearl shells, according to a report just 


Shells of unusual size and value are 
to be found along the coast of Ecuador, 
it is stated, and some of the largest are 
to be found on display in shop windows 
in Guayaquil. 

The full text of the report follows: 

One of the allied industries of fishing 
for pearls is that of obtaining valuable 
mothef-of-pearl. The 
jatter are found generally along with the 
pearl fisheries; and when no pearls exist 
within the oyster the shells themselves 
are of considerable value. 

Shell in General Use. 

Mother-of-pearl is defined as the 


shells, known as 


*4in- 


| ternal nacreous lining of the mollusecan 


shell.” 
seen in general use in our homes, where 
it is highly prized for toilet articles, 
for handles to knives, for buttons, and 
other services where a high polish and 


This shell, as is well known, is 


the 


beautiful ornaments that come from 


| that ancient city are valued in leading 
| cities of Europe and America. 


Shells of unusual size and especially 


valuable and susceptible of being worked 
into articles of trade are those taken 
along the coast of Ecuador. In shops 
at Guayaquil, for instance, the stranger 
is surprised as he examines shells of 
from four to six inches in diameter, and 
to note how the inner sides are thickly 
and regularly coated with nacre. Such 
raw materials in shops that possess mod- 
ern machines and instruments for man- 
ufacturing useful mother-of-pearl novel- 
ties show possibilities of extending fish- 
ing operations and of thereby supplying 
the world with more novelties of this 
nature. ; 


According to the United States Bu- 
reau of Fisheries, there are, roughly 
speaking, four classifications of Ameri- 
can pearls: 

“True pearls, baroques, slugs, and 
‘chicken feed.’ True pearls are of defii- 
nite regular form, round, oval, pear- 
shaped, drop, button, etc, and command 
the highest price if possessing the de- 
sired degree of luster and translucence, 
together with a_ proper color. Slight 
imperfections, such as pin holes, rough 
places, or lusterless areas, will mate- 
rially affect the value of a pearl. 
Baroques are pearls of irregular form, 


| having other good qualities to make them 


suitable for use in jewelry of high class. 
The best grade of baroquess may com- 
mand very high prices, surpassing reg- 


| ular pearls of equal size which are want- 
| ing in luster 


or otherwise imperfect. 
Slugs are the lower grade of baroques— 


| that is to say, pearly formations of ir- 
| regular shape which may have more or 


Not infre- 
though valueless in it- 


less value for special uses. 
quently a slug, 


| self, is desirable for use in combination 


with other slugs or baroques in the 
preparation of certain designs in jewelry. 

“By far the greatest number of pearly 
formations are slugs, a large number of 
which, from their small size or want of 
luster, or other special character, are 
clased as ‘chicken feed’ and sold at prices 
varying from one to three dollars per 
ounce. 

“There are two unfortunate results 
repeated regularly in almost every lo- 
cality in which a find of pearls is made; 
First, the chance of finding really valu- 
able pearls is greatly overestimated and 
many persons are temporarily drawn 
from more valuable and remungrative 
pursuits to engage in the pearl fishery, 
Second, the exhaustive fishery which re- 
sults, leads to the depletion of the beds, 
rendering the stream relatively unproduc- 
tive for the future. It is also the case 
that waste has resulted from ignorance 
or negligence on the part of the pearl 
hunters as to the value of the shells, 
which may be thrown away entirely, 
though their value is actually greater 
than that of the small find of good 
pearls.” 
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| Says People Needto 


( nee 


1818) 
Be Educated 


To Needs of National Defense 


Major General Summerall Tells American 
_ Legion of Vermont Aims of Nation Are 
Not Generally Understood. 


Appreciation of the problem of national 
defense and peace-time preparedness by 
the American people as a whole can 
be brought about only when the popula- 
tion is educated to the point where it 

ean be conversant with the policies and 

aims of the nation, the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, Major General C. P. Sum- 
merall, declared in an address delivered 
on August 26 before the convention of 
the Department of Vermont of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Declaring that there are many facts 
regarding the set-up of the regular mili- 

«tary establishment of the United States 
that probably are not generally under- 
stood, General Summerall stated that 
the people should realize the importance 
of reasonable preparedness in times of 
peace. 

He pointed out that only a “slender 
basis” of the type of Army that would 
be needed in war is maintained in peace, 
and that in a national emergency “it 
will be our peace establishment that we 
shall have to look, not only for the de- 
fense of the Panama Canal and our 
insular possessiofs, for the nucleus ot 
our expanded forces, and for expert guid- 
ance in the transition to a war basis; 
but also for a force to meet a threat of 
invasion while our citizen army is in 
process of creation and our industries 
are being mobilized for war.’ 


Forefathers Provided 


For Common Defense 
The full text of General 
address follows: 

We all recall those eventful days in 
April, 1919, when there gathered to- 
gether in Pais those represent atives from 
organizations of the American Expedi- 


tionary Forces who founded the Ameti- | 


can Legion. Probably none of us fore- 
saw that the Legion would 
the great importance now 
its size of 10,000 posts, and nearly 700,- 
000 members. 

The very scope of its organization, to- 
gether with the soundness of its pur- 


_pose, caused the Legion immediately to | 


rey > Y | ° 
become a powerful agent for good, and | must be employed in the maintenance of 


.a strong froce in support of a staunch 


citizenship. The American 
especially qualified to constitute an in- 
telligent balance for public opinion on 
the subject of national defense, which 


in peace time suffers from a tendency | 


to. forget past experiences in our na- 
tional history. he to 
The Constitution of the United States 


charges the Federal Government “to 


provide for a common defense.” This pre- | 


caution of 150 years ago indicates our 
forefathers’ realization of the imperative 
need for ani adequate national defense. 
They loved peace even as we do, but they 
recognized that it should not be valued 
at too great a price. 


Immediately following the adoption of | 


the Constitution, the First Continental 
Congress made provision for a War De- 


partment to which it delegated responsi- | 


bility for national defense. 
Washington, actuated by 
ence in guarding the early destinies of 
this nation, expressed his belief in the 
following words: 
“There is a rank due 
States among nations which will be 
withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the 
reputation of weakness. If we desire to 


to the United 


avoid insult, we must be able to repel it; | 
|} of every dollar expended by the na- 


| tional government during the past fiscal 
| year, went for the support of the mili- 
| tary activities of the Army and Navy, 


if we desire to secure peace, one of the 
most powerful instruments of our rising 
prosperity, it must be known that we are 
at all times ready for war.”’ 
This belief was reiterated 
President Monroe, who said: 
“No government will be disposed to 
violate our rights if it knows that we 
have the means and are prepared and 


later by 


‘resolved to defend them.” 


Appreciation Comes Only 
With Knowledge of Facts 


Again, Andrew Jackson expressed the 
fame admonition, “No 
desirous of peace, can hope to escape 
occasional collisions with other powers, 
and the soundest dictates of public policy 
require that we should place ourselves 
in a position to assert our rights if a 
resort to force should ever become nec- 
essary.”” 

Ever since our earliest existence as a 
nation, than, there has been stressed the 


necessity for national defense as a func- | 
But | 
now, as in the past, the Army and Navy, | 


tion o€ the Federal Government. 
in providing such a defense, can only 
make use of the facilities placed at their 
disposal by Congress. They can do no 
more than is approved by 
the country, through their 
representatives. 
Effective national 
depends upon the extent 
people realize its need. 
tion can come only when 
a whole, are conversant with the facts. 
Lack of a country-wide understanding 
of the Government’s aims, 
obstacles Washington had 
in his administration. His 
duty was not the defeat 
enemies in the field, but 
the education of his fellow 


defense, therefore, 
to which our 


of America's 


Americans 


who opposed him in his endeavor to build | 
This task was | 


up a nationai defense. 


exceedingly hard, because the infant re- 


public had not then benefited from les- ! 


sons learned in many wars, and because 
Washington and a few loyal supporters 
were forced to conduct almost single- 


handed a campaign of education among | 


the American people. 
Today it is similarly desirable to main- 


‘tain the interest of all Americans in our 


national problems. Our 
know the necessity for w2easonable pre- 
paredness. They must be kept convers- 
ant with our national aims and accom- 
plishments.: Herein lies one of the most 
important and far-reaching services of 
the Legion. The public looks to it as 
an authority on matters pertaining to 
our military establishment. The Amer- 
jean Wegion can perform a highly im- 
portant public service by acceptance of 


people must 


Summerall’s 
| the 





. | - 
ever attain | CUF 


indicated by | 


| Federal Government 
| would comprise less 





his experi- | 


nation, however | 


the people of | 
authorized | 


was one of the | 
to surmount ; 


most difficult | 


was, instead, ; 





the role of authority on the question 
of national defense. 


Courtry Has Great 


Potential Strength 

The numbers and character of our 
people and the material resources with 
which we have been so abundantly en- 
dowed, combine to afford us a great po- 
tential military strength. But time must 
be available for its realization. We have 
but to recall the long period that elapsed 
during the World War before we were 
able to exert a military effort at all 
commensurate with our latent strength; 
and this notwithstanding the great devo- 
tion, 
of purpose with which our people ap- 
plied themselves to that task. 

Indeed, it may be said that the adjust- 
ment of a whole people from a basis of 
peace to one adapted to the conditions 
of modern war, in a pressing haste that 
brooks no delay, offers a problem that 
in scope and complexity 
a parallel in any other field. 

In a national emergency it will be to 
our peace establishment that we shall 


have to look, not only for the defense of | 


the Panama Canal and our insular pos- 


sessions, for the nucleus of our expanded | 


forces, and for expert guidance in the 


transition to a war basis; but also for 


a force to meet a threat of invasion 


| While our citizen army is in process of | 


creation and our industries are being 
mobilized for war. 
The extent to which 
reduction in our Regular military 
establishment, both in personnel and 
war supplies, is probably not generally 


| understood. Our enlisted personnel, ex- 


clusive of Philippine Scouts, now aggre- 
gates but 118,750 men. Of these about 
30,000 are absorbed by the garrisons of 
overseas defenses, leaving in the 
continental United States less than 90,- 
000 Regular troops, or about one soldier 


to each 1,300 of our population. 
| Mobile Combat Force 
Less Than 40,000 Men 


Of this small force a large portion 


“| arsenals, depots, and other similar util- 
Legion is | 


ities, in the conduct of our military 
schools, in manning our coast fortifica- 
tions, and in the instruction of civilian 
elements of the Army. In consequence 
the entire mobile combat force Which 
would be immediately available to our 
im an emergency 
than 40,000 men. 
How slender appears the basis of that 
support when we recall that our great 
country contains an area of over 3,000,000 
square miles and a population of 117,- 
000,000! : 

It is frequently charged that the sup- 


| port of the peace-time military establish- 


ment imposes an excessive financial bur- 
den upon our citizens. Statements to 
that effect arise, for the most part, from 
inaccurate understanding of the respon- 
sibilities of the Federal Government. A 
study of the Constitution of the United 
States will demonstrate clearly that our 
forefathers consider the national defense 
as one of the paramount functions of 
the Federal Government. It is natural 
then that the expenditures by the cen- 
tral Government for defense purposes 
should be comparatively large. 

But even at that, less than 18 cents 


including not only the permanent 
tablishments but also the civilian ele- 
ments such as the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves. 

Moreover, it is conservatively esti- 
mated that of every dollar paid by the 
taxpayer for governmental purposes, 10 
cents goes for State, 48 cents for mu- 
nicipal, and 42 cents for Federal taxes. 
Of this total, barely 5 cents per tax 
dollar is paid for the maintenance of 
the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, 


es- 


; and their civilian military elements and 


activities. 
People Should Be Apprised 
Of Demands During War 


The relative showing of the United 
States in this respect is all the more 
surprising when it is remembered that, 
because of his greater pay and higher 
standard of living, the cost of maintain- 
ing an individual American soldier is 
much higher than that involved in main- 
taining a soldier of any other nation. Our 
peace-time army is recruited by volun- 
tary enlistment, and not by conscrip- 
tion, as is the usual practice through- 
out the world. In consequence the pay 
of the American soldier is much higher 


| than that allowed abroad, and he is sub- 
This apprecia- | 
Americans, as | 


sisted in accordance ‘with the 
standard of American living. 

I have cited the foregoing figures to 
show the sincerity and the success with 
which our Government has given prac- 
tical expression to its conviction of the 
importance of discouraging competition 
im armaments. As a result, our own 
tax burdens have been reduced and the 
world has been afforded the notable ex- 
ample of the willingness of a great coun- 
try to rely upon international good will 
rather than upon the strength of its 
armaments. 


higher 


The smaller the size of our military 
establishment, the more essential is it 
that our Army be the best obtainable. 
You know war. You are familiar with 
some of the complexities and problems 
involved in the mobilization of man- 
power and resources for war. You know 
something of the financial cost of peace- 
time neglect of means of defense. You 
have been witness to the hardships im- 
posed upon the soldiery of a war army 
hastily raised and hurriedly equipped. 

There are many of you who know too 
well the loss in lives caused by the neces- 
sity for the employment in battle of 


troops but partially trained. It is most | 


important, too, that our people be fully 
acquainted with the 


unfaltering resolution, and unity | 


does not find 


we have carried 


Tests Are Announced 
For Federal Positions | 


| 
| 
| 
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deers se 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious _— activities, or to 
group them im such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


desire for 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if ‘they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good Wusiness 
sense and management. 
—WoOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


Topical Survey of the Government 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the fine 

facilities the Congress provides for 

them. Such a survey will be useful to 

schools, colleges, business and préfes- 
sions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923s— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Statistics for Cities and States Collected on Cost 
Of Government, Debts, Tax Rates and Wealth 


‘Fopic 20—Statistical Research. 


Eighth Arrticle—Financial Statistics of States amd Cities. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; forerth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science: twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
cign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities : sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; and Nineteenth, Labor. The 
present group deals with Federal activities in 
connection with StatisticaZ Research. 


By Starke M. Grogan, 


Chief Statistician for Finances, 
Bureau of the Census. 


INANCIAL statistics of cities having a popu- 
lation of over 30,000 were first collected and 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor, under an Act 
of Congress of July 1, 1898. In 1903 the work 

was transferred to the Bureau of the Census and since 
that time the investigation has been made annually 
except for 1914 and 1920, when it was omitted because 
of the pressure of work of the thirteenth and four- 


teenth censuses, respectively. “The population of the 250, 


cities in this class constituted considerably more than 
one-third of the population of continental United States 
in 1926. 


The report presents comparable statistics on (1) the 
total and per capita receipts from revenues and from 
the principal classes thereof; (2) the total and per 
capita payments for expenses and interest, and total 
outlays; (3) the total value of munieipal properties; 
“(4) the total and per capita municipal indebtedness, 
together with the purpose of issue and rates of inter- 
est; (5) the total assessed valuation of property and 
total and per capita taxes levied, and other financial 
data on the methods of levying and collecting taxes. 
In addition there is a text discussion of standard ac- 
counting terminology and standard classification of 
accounts fox municipalities, the whole comprising a 
report of approximately 550 pages. 

* * * 


The purpose of these reports is to provide in com- 
parable form information in regard to the financial 
administration of the cities, im order to assist maunici- 
pal officials directly through personal study and indi- 
rectly through the interpretations and recommendations 
of practical students of civic affairs and of local civic 
bodies. These reports are now used as text books in 
some of our leading educational institutions—-Columbia 
and Cornell among the number—and are used exten- 
sively by research bureaus, corporations, and others 
interested in municipal affairs. 


When these statistics of cities were first compiled by 
the Bureau of the Census in 1903, there were sO many 
difficulties encountered in collecting the data from the 
cities that it was impossible to present them in a 
comparable and accurate manner. The Director of the 
Census invited the principal officers of the larger cities, 
together with other well-known men in the field of 
municipal accounting, to meet in Washington in order 
that something might be done toward improving munici- 
pal accounting and making it more uniform. 

* 7” 7 


Sa result, the National Association of Comptrollers 

and Accounting Officers was organized and has now 
become an international association. The principal ob- 
jects of this association are the consideration of im- 
proved methods of public finances, the extension of 
the movement for the installation of a uniform system 
of State and municipal accounting and reporting, the 
general development of the principles of economy and 
(ficiency im national, State and municipal administra- 
tions, and the promotion of legislation toward these 
ends. 


There has been, without doubt, a gradual improve- 
ment in municipal accounting, but it is admitted that 
there is still much room fer further improvement. And 
it seems that with the schedules classified im accord- 
ance with the recommendation of a committee of this 
association appointed to advise the Bureau on this sub- 


ject, it should become possible for the statistics to be, 


Copyright, 1927, by 


Associate dust explosion prevention en- 
gineer at $3,000 a year, assistant dust 
explosion prevention engineer at $2,400 
la year, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
| Department of Agriculture, Washington, 


collected without the effort now necessary on the part 
of the agents of the Bureau, or of the city officials. 
* * * 


In publishing these statistics, the Bureau has, for 
the past several years, presented the main financial 
data of an individual city just as quickly as the agent 
or city official had prepared the report, which was in 
most instances only a short time after the close of the 
fiscal period of that particular city. 


When all the schedules have been recevied by the 
Bureau, a preliminary bulletin for the cities as a whole 
is issued and widely distributed in the form of a press 
summary. This makes it possible to have ‘these statis- 
tics before the public at a much earlier date than would 
be possible if their presentation were delayed until the 
complete report was printed. 

* ™ * 

THE collection of the financial statistics of the State 

governments was first undertaken for the year 1915 
by order of the Secretary of Commerce and since that 
time they have been collected annually except for 1920, 
when they were omitted because of the pressure of the 
work of the fourteenth decennial census, The scope 
and purpose of the State report is practically the same 
as that for the cities having a population of over 
30,000. 


An advisory committe from the National Association 
of State Auditors, Comptrollers and Treasurers has 
been appointed to advise the Bureau on State statistics, 
as has been done in-the association of city officials. 
These committees meet annually and are of great as- 
sistance to the Bureau. 

7 * * 


The State reports have ben extensively commented 
on in recent yeats because of the large increase in the 
cost of State governments and the large increase in the 
indebtedness. These statistics, as collected by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, are the only ones on this subject 
available for such comparisons. 

Wealth, Public Debt and Taxation: This is a de- 
cennial investigation and has been made a part of 
the decennial census since 1850. In the beginning the 
schedules included only a few inquiries—the valuation 
of property, annual taxes, and public debt. The scope 
of the investigation has been gradually increased. 

&  ¢$ 

The report now comprises five separate bulletins. A 
brief description of each of these publications follows: 

Estimated National Wealth: The estimates contained 
in this report cover the material wealth, or value of 
tangible property, located within the limits of continen- 
tal United States, by form of wealth and by geographic 
divisions and States. 


Taxes Collected: The statistics of this report relate 
to the taxes collected for the National Government, the 
48 States and the District of Columbia, counties, cities, 
towns, villages, school districts, townships, drainage 
districts, and all other civil divisions having power to 
levy or collect taxes. This complete report of taxes 
collected was obtained for the first time in 1922. 

om * ~ 
A SSESSED Valuation and Tax Levies: This report 
presents, by geographic divisions and States, the 
total and per capita assessed valuations of all property 
and of real property and improvements, subject to 
general property taxes; the total and per capita levies; 
the average tax rates per $100 of assessed valuation, 
for the years 1922, 1912, 1902, 1880, and 1860; and 
taxes levied by States, counties, incorporated places, 
school districts, townships, drainage districts, levee 
and flood control, and road districts, and all other dis- 

tricts with power to levy taxes. 


Public Debt: The statistics in this report relate to 
the gross and net debt of the National Government, 
the 48 States and the District of Columbia, counties, 
cities, towns, villages, school districts, townships, drain- 
age districts, and all other civil divisidns having power 
to incur debt. 


. 


Digest of State Laws Relating to Taxation and Reve- 
nue: This report presents a digest of the laws relat- 
ing to taxation and revenue in the different States and 
the District of Columbia. This digest is used ex- 
tensively by State legislatures in remodeling tax laws 
for their respective States. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 29, Mr. Leon Truesdell, Chief 
Statistician for Population, Bureau of the 
Census, will discuss the work of his division 
in compilation of the religious census. 


The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


subjects to be rated: 


tion, 30 per cent. 


| §. S. Sirius; to U. S. S. Concord. 


| §. Gold Star; to Rec. Ship, San Francisco. 


| nell; 


| treatment Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif. 





ton, D. ., not later than September 6; 
Education, experi- 
ence, and fitness, 70 per cent; thesis or 
discussion to be filed with the applica- 


mation, we have no agency of greater 
; value than the American Legion, for it 


Civil Service Commission Sum- 
marizes Requirements for 
Eight Examinations. 


The Civil Service Commission has is- 


the last 
few days. 


The full text of the summary follows: 





would be made upon them as individuals 
and 2s a nation should the burden of 
war again be imposed upon us. 


For the dissemination of such _ infor- 


comprises only those who have’ served 
under the colors in war days. This serv- 
ice, immensely valuable to the security 


| of the nation, the Legion has undertaken. | 
con: | 
I con- | 


Your accomplishments have been 
crete and lasting. Upon them 
gratulate you. today. You have my best 


D. C.; certain specified education and ex- 
perience required; applications must be 
on file with the Civil Service Commission 
at Washington, D. C., not later than 


| September 6; competitors will not be re- 
} | quired to report for examination at any 
| sued a summary of eight examinations | 
| which were anmounced within 


place, but will be rated on their educa- 


ascale of 100. 

Associate naval stores classifier at 
$3,000 a year, assistant naval stores 
classifier at $2,400 a year, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, Department of Agri- 
| culture, for duty in Washington, D. C., 
or in the field; for the purpose of this 
examination, the term ‘naval stores” 
shall be construed as applying to all 
those products obtained or derived from 
pine trees, including gum spirits of tur- 
pentine, steam distilled wood turpentine, 
destructively distilled wood turpentine, 
gum rosin, wood rosin, pine oil, pine tar, 
tar oil, rosin oil, and pine pitch; certain 
specified education and experience re- 





wishes for a successful continuation of 


demands which your highly commendable activities. 


quired; applications must be on file with 
'the Civil Service Commission at Washing- 


tion, training, experience, and fitness, on | 


Assistant, assayer, United States Mint, 
New Orleans, La., at $2,100 a year; cer- 
tain specified education and experience 


required; applications must be on file | 


with the Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C., not later than Sep- 
tember 18; competitors will not be re- 
quired to report for examination at any 
place, but will be rated on their educa- 
tion, training, and experience, on a scale 
of 100. 

Associate patent examiner, office of 
the Judge Advocate General, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., at $3,000 a 
year; certain specified education and ex- 
perience required; applications must be 
on file with the Civil Service Commission 
at Washington, D.C., not later than Sep- 
tember 16; competitors will not be re- 
quired to report for examination at any 
place, but will be rated on their educa- 
tion, experience and fitness, on a scale of 
100, 
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Service in Hostile Territory 
Essential for Title to Pension 


Department of Interior Affirms Decision by 
Commissioner Rejecting Application 
for Increase. 


Service in and service during the sup- 
pression of a war are two fundamen- 
tally different elements for the purpose 
of pension, the Department of the In- 
terior ruled on August 25 in affirming 
a decision by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions. 

Where the service was rendered in the 
regular establishment, the Department 
holds that there must be service in hos- 
tile territory or hostile waters in order 
to give title under the provisions of an 
act which grants pension on account of 
service of in a particular war or insur- 
of $20 per month.” 

The full text of the decision, signed 
by the First Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, E. C. Finney, follows: 

The soldier in this case, Antonio Ati- 
las died in the service April 12, 1907. 
His entire service was subsequent to the 
war with Spain, commencing June 28, 


1901, under three enlistments, as a pri- 


vate in the Porto Rico Provisional Regi- 
ment of Infantry, United States Army 
Companies C and G, and was stationed 
in Porto Rico. 

This appeal was filed March 29, 1927, 
by Rita Moreno, a pensioner under sec- 
tion 4707, Revised Statutes, as amended 
by the act of June 27, 1890 (26 Stat. 182) 
as dependent mother of the soldier, and 
the contention is that she is entitled to 
automatic increase to $20 per month un- 
der the following provision of section 2 
of the act of September 1, 1922 (42 
Stat. 834): 

“That all dependent parents of any 
officer or enlisted man who served in the 
war with Spain, the Philippine insurrec- 
tion, or the Chinese Boxer rebellion, 
whose names are now on the pension 
roll, or who are now entitled to pension 
under any existing law, shall be entitled 
to and be paid a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. (Underscoring sup- 
plied.)*”’ 

The aforesaid Act of September 1, 
1922, also provides pension for widows, 
former widows, minor and helpless chil- 
dren of deceased soldiers and sailors who 
served 90 days or more during the war 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection 
and thé Chinese Boxer rebellion, and 
were honorably discharged from such 
service. 


Difference Between Service 


| In and During War 


Differentiation between service during 
and service inthe suppression of a war 
as an element of title to pension is funda- 
mental when occurring in the same Act, 
as in this case, and cannot be ignored. 

All the pensionable dependents of de- 


Navy Orders 


Announced August 25. - 

Comadr. Fred F. Rogers, det. command U. 
; Orders 
August 11, 1927, revoked. j 
‘hens. Comdr. John L. Hall, Jr., det. Aide 
to Comdt., Navy Yard, Charleston, S. C.; 
to U. S. S. Camden. 

Lieut. Comdr. Leslie = Jordan, 
f all active duty; to home. 
"Lieut. Watson 0. Bailey, det. Navy Yard, 
N. Y.; to Asiatic Sta. 

Lieut. Robert L. Boller, det. Navy Yard, 
N. ¥.; to command U. S. S. S-43. ; 

Lieut. Howard W. Bradbury, det. U. 8. 


relieved 


Lieut. Donald R. Comstock, det. Subm. 
Base, Coss Solo, C. Z.; to U. S. S. Wyoming. 
Lieut. Benton W. Decker, det. Nav. Trng. 
Sta., San Diego, Calif; to U. 8. S. Chau- 
t. 3 
"leet. William B. Fletcher, Jr., det. Navy 
Yard, New York, N. Y.; to U. S. S. 8-11. 
Lieut. Richard Jeffares, to duty U. S. 8. 
Pueblo. : 
‘Léout. William Beye. det. Navy Yard, 
N. ¥.; to U.S. S. V-1. C : 
Lieut. Herbert V. Perron, det. U. 8S. S. 
Medusa; to Rec. Ship, San Francisco. 
Lieut. John N, Whelan, det. Ss 
Chaumont; to continue treat. Nav. 
Mare Island, Calif. ; 
Lieut. John G. Winn, det. U. S. S. Bush- 


U. S. S. Mercy. 
= Gj. g.) Michael E. Flaherty, to 


Hosp., 


Lieut. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Lionel L. Rowe, det. U. §. 
Ss. Maiiwaukes: to U. Ss. S. Wyoming. : 
Ensign Albert Benjamin, det. U. Ss. 8. 
Raleigh; to U. S. 8. Antares. 7 
Ensign Upton S. Brady, Jr., det. U. S. S. 
Eagle 35. F 
Ensign Vincent B. Burchett, det. U. 
Holland; to U.S. S, La Vallette. ; 
Ensign Richard H. Gingras, det. U. 
Eagle 35; to U. S. S. Flusser. . 
Ensign Hamilton W. Howe, det. U. S. 
Arizona; to ee duty Nav. Trng. Sta., 
S iego, Calif. ; 
a er Donald McGregor, det. U. 8. 5S. 
Seattle; to U. S. S. Bushnell. : 
Ensign Stephen E. Rice 3d, det. U. S. S. 
Dobbin; to U. S. S, Sands. 


Ensign Everett H. Still, det. U. S. S. Ne- 


vada; to U.S. S. Goff. 

Ensign Doyle G. Warren, det. U. 
Hannibal; to U. S. 8S. Reid. 5 

Ensign George M. Whitson, Jr., det. U. 
Ss. S. Antares; to U. S. S. Sharkey. 

Lieut. Comdr. Sidney M. Akerstrom (D. 
C.), det. U. S. 8. Wright; to Nav. Hosp., 
League Island, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lieut. Edward J. Fitzgerald (D. C.), det. 
Subm. Base, New London, Conn.; to U. S. 
S. Utah. 

Lieut. Comdr. George C. Fowler (D. C.), 
det. Nav. Trng. Sta, Nav. Oper. Base, 
Hampton Roads, Va.; to , Gs te Wright, 

Lieut. (j. g.) Joseph Connelly (D. C.), 
det. U. S. 8. Dobbin; to Subm. Base, New 
London, Conn. / 

Lieut. Harry F. Hake (S. C.), det. Nav. 
Supply Depot, San Diego, Calif.; to U. S. 
S. New Mexico. ‘ 

Lieut. Harold E. Humphrey (S. C.), det. 
Nav. Air Sta. Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton 
Roads, Va.; to Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va. 

Lieut. Josephus M. Lieber (S. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Florida; to nearest Rec. Ship, in 

nited States. 
a Lieut. TAF, Besten (S. C.), det. Navy 
Yard; to U.S. §. Florida. 

Lieut. John H. Seifert (S. C.), det. 8th 

av. Dist.; to Nav. Supply Depot, New 

ork, N. Y. 

Ch. Bosn. Edmond Delavy, det. Nav. Trng. 
Sta., Newport, R. 1; to U. S. S. Sandpiper. 

Ch. Bosn. Charles L. Greene, det. com- 
mand Water Barge No. 30; to U. S. S. 
Tanager. 

che Bosn. George Henning, det. U. 
S. S. Undaunted; to U. S. 8S. Sonoma. : 

Bosn. Harold L. Arnold, det. Nav. Air 
Sta.. San Diego, Calif.; to U. S. S. Pinola. 

Ch. Gun. Benjamin F. Blume, det. Nav. 
Ammuun. Depot, Hingham, Mass.; to U. 8. 8S. 
Dobbin. 

Ch. Gun. Christian W. 
Nav. Torp. Sta, Keyport, 
Asiatic Station, 

Ch. Gun. Leroy Rodd, det. U. 
tair; to Asiatic Station. 

Ch. Mach, Ralph Lane, det. 


Ss. S. 


Manegold, det. 
Wash.; to 


8, S. Al- 


Nav. Trng. 


termaster General, 


ceased soldiers and sailors who are 
designated in the Act of September 1, 
1922, the widows and children take title 
to original pension under the provisions 
| of that act. Not so with the dependent 
| parents for whom the act provides in- 
crease in rate to $20 per month; they 
| take title to original pension under the 
| provisions of the general law, section 
4707, as amended, and a requisite to title 
to such’ increase rate provided by sec- 
tion 2 is service of the deceased soldier 
or sailor in the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection or the Chinese 
Boxer rebellion. 

Where the service was rendered in the 
regular establishment, the Department 
has held (deRochmont, 20 P. D. 360; 
Henry J. Jones, I. O. 1050222, P-4715, 
and other cases), and holds in this case 
that there must be service in hostile 

| territory or hostile waters in order to 
give title under the provisions of an 
act which grants pension on account of 
service in a particular war or insurrec- 

tion. 

' 


Service Was Subsequent 
To War With Spain 

As heretofore stated, this soldier’s en- 
tire service was in the regular estab- 
lishment and was rendered subsequent 
to the war with Spain, in Porto Rico; 
he rendered no service having connec- 
tion with the suppression of the Philip- 
pine insurrectioh or the Chinese Boxer 
rebellion, and the appellant has not title 
to increase under the foregoing provi- 
sions of section 2, as contended in the 
appeal. 

This is a case where application for 
automatic increase is made by a pen- 
sioner by letter and was advised by let- 
ter by the Commissioner of Pensions 
that she was not entitled to such in- 
crease. These letters constitute the rec- 
ord in the claim. 

Automatic increase is, under the prac- 
tice, properly allowed without applica- 
tion of any kind and, of course, on any 
kind of application serving to call at- 
tention in the Bureau of Pensions to a 
pensioner’s right to such increase; the 
allowance thereof is not evidenced by 
brief face as there is other record evi- 
dence of its allowance. 

But action rejecting an application for 
automatic increase should, in the opin- 
ion of the Department, be evidenced 
either by inscription on brief face of 
the allowed claim of pensioner, or by a 
new face brief, as otherwise disposal 
of the application would remain a mat- 
ter of correspondence without formal ac- 
tion appearing of record. 





| | Army Orders | 


Issued August 25. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
the Quartermaster Corps Reserve are 
ordered to active duty for training at New 
York general depot: 

Major John Ulric Constant, Major James 
Demarest, Major Edward Lake Jones, 
Major Arthur Leslie Lemon, Major William 
Elihu Sanford, Capt. Gordon Lodge Saw- 
yer, First Lieut. Anthony Frank Anish, 
First Lieut. Francis Dennis Creedon, First 
Lieut. George Albert Penny, Second Lieut. 
Albert Hall Breese, Second Lieut. Harold 
Harding Jones, Second Lieut. Thomas Ed- 
ee and Second Lieut. Chester L. 

obak, 


First Lieut. Herrold Emereson Brooks, 
Chemical Warfare Service, ordered to active 
duty for training, reporting to Chief of 
Chemical Warfare Service. 

First Lieut. Harry A. Sutton, Air Corps, 
now on duty at Wright Field, Ohio, as- 
signed to 466th Headquarters Squadron, 
Fifth Corps Area. 

‘The following-named first lieutenants, 
Medical Corps, relieved from duty at Let- 
terman General Hospital, San Francisco, 
Calif., ordered to report to Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Army Medical Center: 

Fletcher E. Ammons, Thomas W. E. 
Christmas, Leonard D. Heaton, James B. 
Smith, Jr., and Kenneth G. Smith. 

Lieut. Col. Allan F. McLean, Cavalry, re- 
tired from active service. 

Capt. Halbert H. Noyes, Quartermaster 
Corps, relieved from assignment to 3rd 
Army Quartermaster Train, Little Rock, 
Ark: ordered to duty as quartermaster, 
Fort Lincoln, N. Dak. 

Major Gen. William Weigel, U. S. A., re- 
tired from active service. 

Second Lieut. Clarence W. Bennett, Air 
Corps (Cavalry) relieved from detail with 
Air Corps, assigned to 8th Cavalry, Fort 
Bliss, Tex. P 

Capt. Hurley E. Fuller, Infantry, relieved 
from assignment with American Battle 
Monuments Commission, Washington, as- 
signed to 34th Infantry, Fort Eustis, Va. 

Lieut. Col. Claire E. Bennett, Quartermas- 
ter Corps, now on duty in office of Quar- 
relieved from further 
additional duty with Organized Reserves of 
the Third Corps Area. 


Marine Corps Orders | 


August 24, 


A. P., retired as 


Col. W. G. Powell, 
of September 7, 1927. 

Lieut. Col. A. J. O’Leary, relieved from 
special temporary duty beyond the seas 
with the, 2nd Brigade, Nicaragua, detached 
First Brigade, Haiti, and ordered to duty 
at Headquarter, Marine Corps, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

First Lieut. B. W. Atkinson,. relieved 
from special temporary duty beyond the 
seas with the 3rd Brigade, China, detached 
M. B., Quantico, Va., and ordered to duty 
in the Department of the Pacific, 

First Lieut. W. E. Linsert, detached M. B. 
Navy Yard, Boston, Mass., to M. D., U. S. : 
Nevada. = 

First Lt. E. E, Linsert, detached M. B 
Quantico, Va., to M. D., U. S. S. Oklahoma. 

First Lieut. B. L. Vogt, detached Fifth 
Regiment, Nicaraugua, and assigned to 
duty with the Guardia Nacional of Nica- 
ragua. 

First Lieut. M. A. Richal, detached First 
Brigade, Haiti, and assigned to duty with 
the Fifth Regiment. Nicaragua. j 

Mar. Gnr. H. Talbot, relieved from duty 
with the Gendarmie d’Haiti and assigned 
to duty with the First Brigade, Haiti, 


ees 


Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to Asiatic Station 
Ch. Mach. Robert I. Hart, det. U. S. §. 
Rigel; to Asiatic Station. 7 
Ch. Mach. Oscar D. Parker, det. 
Yard, N. Y.; to U.S. S. Wyoming. 
Ch. Mach, Benjamin F. Maddox’ 
U. S. S. Holland; to U. S. S. Relief. 
Ch. Mach, Edward J. Tyrrell, det. Nav, 
Trng. Sta., Newoprt, R. I.; to U. S. S. Monte 
calm. 
Mach. Frank M. Hendricks, Jr., 
8. Montcalm; to U. S. S. Florida. 


Navy 


det. 


det. U. 3 
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Agriculture 


Hudson River Area 
Is Displayed on 


International Map 


Civilized Nations Cooperat- 
ing in Preparation; Scale 
of About One Inch 
to 16 Miles. 


The fourth sheet of the United States’ 
part of the International Map of the 
World, that of the Hudson River region, 
has just been issued, the Geological Sur- 
vey, Department of the Interior, stated 
on August 26. 

Most of the civilized nations of the 
world are in agreement for the making 
of this map, it was explained orally, 
standards having been established for 
scale, languages, colors and legends. 

Altitudes Are Shown. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Sheet North K-18 of the International 
Map of the World, on the scale of 1 to 
1,000,000, is now available. The altitude 
of the land above sea level and the depth 
of the water are shown by contours at 
intervals of 100 meters, with the 50- 
meter contour added for both heights 
and depths. The relief of the surface is 
shown by graded coloring—green and 
brown for the land surface and blue for 
the underwater surface. Railroads and 
interurban electric lines are shown in 
black, main highways in red, and canals 
in blue. The population of cities and 
towns according to a graded scheme is 
indicated by different symbols and by 
the size of the lettering used in the 
names. 

Covers Mountain Area. 

The area shown on the map includes 
southwestern New England, large parts 
of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, and a little of southern Ontario. 
Its southeast corner lies in the Atlantic 
Ocean and its northwest corner includes 
half of Lake Ontario. Few if any other 
areas of equal size in the world include 
so great a variety of topographic fea- 
tures or so much of interest to the 
geomorphologist. The Catskill Mountains 
are in the center of the area, the Adiron- 
dacks stand at its northern margin, the 
Green Mountains extend into its north 
center, and the Allegheny Mountains into 
its west side. The Coastal Plain is repre- 
sented in New Jersey and on Long Island, 
and the Piedmont province in New Jersey 
and southern Pennsylvania; the Ap- 
palachian Valley and Ridges extend 
northeastward from the southwest corner 
of the area into New York; the New 
England Upland and the Allegheny Pla- 
teaus occupy nearly half the area; and 
the Lake Plains surround Lake Ontario. 
The highest summits of the Adirondacks 
are not included, and the highest point 
in the area is Killington Peak, in Ver- 
mont, 1,293 meters (4,242 feet) above 
sea level. 

Populous and Wealthy. 

The area shown on the map comprises 
the most populous, wealthiest, and most 
important industrial and commercial sec- 
tion of its size in the United States. It 
includes the largest city, about half of 
the third largest city, and 14 other cities 
having a population of more than 100,- 
000 in 1920, several of the areas of 
densest population, the chief port of the 
country, and several of the most used 
trade routes. The population of the 
area in 1920 was approximately 20,000,- 
000, or 19 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the country. 

Bureau Is Estahlished. 

The other three sheets of the United 
States which have been published are: 

Sheet North I-10, Point Conception: 
covers that portion of California lying 
between 32d degree and 46th degree 
latitude and west of 120th degree longi- 
tude. 

Sheet North J-10, San Francisco Bay; 
covers that portion of California lying 
between 36th degree and 40th degree 
latitude and west of 120th degree longi- 
tude. 

Sheet North K-19, Boston; between 
40th degree and 44th degree latitude and 
- 66th degree and: 72d degree longitude; 
includes parts of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
York, all of Rhode Island, and a part 
of Nova Scotia. 

Size of each sheet, 24 by 25 inches. 
The sheets show political boundaries, 
principal streams, cities, steam and elec- 
tric railroads, and wagon roads. Con- 
tour lines indicate the shapes of the 
land and of the ocean floor; gradations 
of color indicate the varying depths of 
the ocean and heights of the land. The 
scale is 1:1,000,000, or about 1 inch to 
16 miles; 52 sheets will be required to 
cover the United States. 

A Central Bureau has been established 
at Southampton, England, which pub- 
lishes an annual report and conducts a 
service of exchange of information rela- 
tive to this project. Anyone interested 
in the progress being made by other 
nations in the publication of sheets in 
the International Map of the World 
should address the Secretary, Central 
Bureau, Ordnance Survey Office, South- 
ampton, England. 


Domestic Grain Exports 
Decreased During July 


Domestic exports of the principal 
grains ‘and grain products during July 
amounted to $22,703,000, as compared 
with $27,313,000 during June of this year 
and $36,230,000 during July of last year, 
according to a statement just issued by 
the Foodstuffs Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The largest item in the month’s grain 
export trade was wheat, totaling 8,- 
397,000 bushels valued at $11,933,000. 
This was about the same in both quan- 
tity and value as the preceding month, 
but only about half the July, 1926, total. 

For the seven months ending with 
July, the grain export total is given as 
$182,112,000, including $80,514,000 worth 
of wheat, whereas it was $147 »249,000 
during the same months of last year and 
included $66,596,000 worth of wheat. 
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Livestock 


General Improvement Shown in Truck Crops 


And Vegetable Growth in California 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics States Fall Tomatoes 
and Peas Are Showing a Marked Improvement. 


Conditions generally in California 
have been favorable for the growth of 
truck crops and there has been a gen- 
eral improvement in vegetable growth 
in the past two weeks, according to the 
weekly truck crop news as of August 
19 made public on August 26 by the 
Bureau of Agricultureal Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Conditions have been favorable for the 
growth of truck crops and there has 
been a general improvement in vege- 
table growth during the past two wecks. 
Fall peas and tomatoes show a marked 
improvement. Lettuce, melons, summer 
tomatoes, onions, and potatoes are the 
main vegetable crops now being har- 
vested. Fall lettuce; celery, cauliflower, 
carrots and cabbage are being planted. 
Fall tomato planting is over in all dis- 
tricts. 

Fall lettuce is being planted in most 
lettuce sections of California with the 
exception of the Sacramento District, 


which finished planting a month ago. | 


The quality of lettuce being harvested at 
this time is somewhat above the av- 
erage with the exception of Humboldt 
County, which is poorer than last year. 
Tipburn is prevalent in the early planted 
fields in this county, sizes are running 
small, and heads are soft. Unless the 
weather changes production will be be- 
low expectations. The first car rolled 
from Humboldt County on August 9. 

Prices for summer lettuce have been 
very good throughout the season in all 
districts, growers averaging from $1 to 
$1.50 a packed-out crate. 

A marked improvement in the condi- 
tion of the fall tomato crop in most sec- 
tions has occurred in the past two weeks. 
In Alameda County the vines have grown 
rapidly. Blight has been held in check 
and ‘the vines are now thrifty, with a 
heavy first setting apparent. Shipments 


are expected to start within a few days. 
In Orange County Western blight, which 


Rains Retard Trade 
In Philippines 





General Business Conditions 
Slow Though Better Than 
in 1926. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

raw leaf, due largely to decreased ex- 
ports to Spain. Of the month’s exports, 
totaling 1,490 metric tons, 875 tons were 
shipped to’Spain, compared with 1,248 
tons in June. Japan and Korea re- 
ceived 422 tons of Philippine raw leaf 
in July. Exports of cigars to the United 
States showed a marked improvement, 
amounting to 14,600,000, compared with 
9,000,000 the previous month, and about 
equal to cigar shipments in July of last 
year. 

Rice trade was quiet in July at slightly 
lower prices. Current estimates of the 
1926-27 crop place the output of clean 
rice at 2,135,000 tons, the largest crop 
ever harvested in the Philippines. 
Growth of the new crop has been some- 
what retarded by lack of moisture in 
certain districts, but conditions are ex- 
pected ‘to improve in August. First 
— rice is now quoted at 8 pesos per 
sac 


Belgium Is Breeding 


Horses for Export 


Society Is Formed to Perpetu- 
ate Best Blood Strains 
and Types. 


Draft horses are being bred on an ex- 
tensive scale in Belgium in order to 
meet a foreign demand that has not 
been wholly diminished by the increas- 
ing use of motor vehicles, according to 
a report to the Department of Com- 
merce from the American commercial 
attache at Brussels, Mowatt M. Mitchell, 
the Department has just announced. In 
five months more than 10,000 horses 
were shipped and the Belgians have 
hopes of developing the South Ameri- 
can market, it is stated. 

The full text of the report follows: 

In spite of the theoretically diminish- 
ing value of the draft horse, Belgian 
breeders and exporters, of the heavy ani- 
mals which have been developed in that 
country under the name of “Type Belge” 
are making rapid progress. They are 
organized in a strong society for the pur- 
pose of guarding and perpetuating the 
best blood strains and types of the breed, 
and considerable progress has been made 
in popularizing this horse abroad. This 
is demonstrated in the export figures of 
these animals, which are now available 
for the first five months of this year. 
During this period 10,434 of these draft 
animals have been exported, of a de- 
clared value of slightly over 56 million 
francs. 

The exports include 38,368 mares, 
valued at 18,000,000 francs; 5,420 geld- 
ings. valued at nearly 32,000,000 francs; 

,269 colts, worth 3,500,000 franes; and 
an stallions of a value of 2,700,000 
francs. During the same period of last 


year the export was valued at 41,000,000 | 


francs. 

France is the biggest buyer of these 
horses at the moment, followed in order 
by Germany and Holland. The efforts of 
the breeders’ society at the moment is 
being directed toward a popularization 
of the breed in South American coun- 
tries, but it is doubtful if sales there, 
where large-scale farming and the con- 
ditions of rapidly developing countries 
require motorized agriculture and trans- 
port, can be made as successful as in the 
older countries of Europe, where opera- 
tions are more concentrated and spe- 
cialized, 


‘ 
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had caused considerable damage by this 
time last year, is present only to a very 
limited extent this season. Condition is 
estimated at 90 per cent of a normal in 
Orange and Ventura Counties and 95 
per cent in Santa sarbara and Los 
Angeles Counties. In San Diego County 
the crop is 100 per cent of a normal. 
The plants are growing rapidly and show 
indications of early blossoming. 

The August 1 estimate showed that 
growers intend planting 1,500 acres of 
carrots for fall and winter harvest com- 
pared with 865 last year. Growers in 
the Santa Maria Valley will very likely 
plant 600 acres instead of 350 as esti- 
mated on August 1. There may also be 
30 acres in the Modesto-Turlock District. 


Celery planting on the San Joaquin | 


Delta is about over. Due to the lateness 
in planting this season there will be an 
unusually light acreage for the holiday 
market. The bulk of the crop will come 
off in January, February and March. 

A report from the Agricultural Sta- 
tistician of New Mexico states that the 
yield for that State will be low on ac- 
count of excessive rains and will likely 
not exceed 100 crates. The report of 
August 5, in which the yield is forecast 
at 147 crates, should be amended 
accordingly. 


Receipts of Cattle 
Rise at 11 Markets 


Steady Lower; 
Fewer Hogs and More 


Sheep Offered. 


Livestock feceipts at 11 large mar- 


Prices to 


| kets for the week ended August 25 total 


approximately 221,500 cattle, 426,600 
hogs, and 284,200 sheep as compared to 
212,387 cattle, 441,851 hogs, and 250,439 
sheep for the corresponding period a 
week earlier, according to a statement 
issued August 26 by the Department of 
Agriculture. The full text follows: 
Cattle—Compared week ago good to 
choice red steers and weighty stcers 
fully steady. Lower grade native grassy 
and short fed kinds, 25 to 50 cents lower. 
Liberal supply native short feds and 
grassers selling apparently at discount 
compared with western grass steers with 
weight. She stock steady to 25 cents 
lower—spots off more on grassy heifers. 
Bulls steady to 25 cents lower. Veal- 
ers $2 off. Week’s extreme top heavies 
$14.65. Yearlings $14.35. Medium 
weights $14.45. Most fed steers $11.50 
to $13.50. Western grass steers $10.25 
to $11. Several loads $11.50 to $12. 
Western grass cows up to $9.25. Heavy 
heifers to $10.50. Most western grass- 
ers $6.50 to $8.25. Natives $6 to $7.50. 
Grain-fed cows up to $10 and better. 
Hogs—Heavy butchers and packing 
sows largely 40 to 60 cents higher for 
week. Hogs, 160 to 200 pounds, 10@25 
cents ao. Light weights steady to 
50 cefts lower Pigs mostly 75c@$1 
lower. Top at $10.85, up 10 cents. Bulk 
late sales good and choice 160 to 200 
pounds, $10.50@$10.75; 220 to 250 
pounds, $9.75@$10.40; 260 to 300 pounds, 
$19.15@$9.85; 310 to 350 pounds, $8.75@ 
$9.10. Packing sows, $7.90@$8.25. Best 
light weights, $8.50. Pigs, $8@$8.75. 
Sheep—Heavy receipts of both native 
and western lambs broke values sharply, 
fat lambs closing around $1 lower. Sheep 
weak to 25 cents lower. Choice range 
lambs, early, $14; selected natives, 
$13.75. Closing top rangers, $13.75; 
best natives, late, $13.50. Bulk west- 
ern lambs, $13.40@$13.75. Natives, 
$12.75@$13.25. Heavy buck lambs, $11 
@$11.50. Culls, $8.50@$9.50. Fat ewes, 
$6@$7.25. Good yearlings, $10@$10.50. 


Chances for Women 
In Agriculture Field 


Declared to Have Excellent 
Opportunities for Promotion 
from Lower Grades. 


Opportunities for advancement of 
women workers in the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, are described in a statement just 
issued by the Bureau. 

The statement in full text follows: 

t will be of interest to the women 
workers in the Bureau, which group 
comprises over half of our employes, to 
know that there are many opportunities 
for them for improvement and advance- 
ment within the organization. At pres- 
ent, the greater number of appointments 
in this group of workers are made in 
the lower clerical and scientific grades, 
and advancement comes through promo- 


tion and assignment to higher grades | 


involving greater responsibility. 
are unusual opportunities for members 
of this group in the lower grades to 
impveve their status by continued edu- 
cational work and by becoming increas- 
ingly familiar with the technical details 
in the various units in whch they are 
employed. Continued ~ substantial ad- 
vancement comes only through the as- 
sumption and discharge of increased re- 
sponsibilities. 
Promotions Offered. 

Practically all of the assignments 
occupied by women workers above 
Grades 2 and 8 are filled by such pro- 
motions within the service. These in- 
clude statistical clerks, editorial clerks, 
secretaries to division - leaders, head 
clerks, independent analysts, writers, and 
group supervisors responsible for the 
activities of other workers in lower 
grades. Among the members of the 
staff of the Bureau who have entered 
the service in the lower grades in scien- 
tific and clerical assignments and who 
now occupy outstanding positions are: 

Miss Mary G. Lacy, in charge of the 


There 











Cancellation of Prior 
Permit Essential to 


Transfer of Oil Land 


Department of Interior Rules 
on Title Through Process 
of Relinquish- 
ment. 


An applicant for an oil and gas pros- 
pecting permit can gain no right to the 
land involved until cancellation of the 
outstanding permit, regardless of the 


fact that a relinquishment may have been | 


filed simultaneously with the application, 


in a decision just announced. 
There is nothing in the leasing law or 
in any other public land law which re- 


quires that the provisions of the Act of | 
140), shall be | 


May 14, 1880 (21 Stat. 
construed to include oil and gas prospect- 
ing permits, although other kinds of en- 
tries and filings in the nature of preemp- | 
tion claims have been affected by it, the 
Department says. 

Commissioner Is Upheld. 

This decision upholds an opinion by 
the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. 

The full text of the decision, signed 
by the First Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, E. C. Finney, follows: 


| By decision of April 25, 1927, the Com- | 
misisoner of the General Land Office re- 

jected the oil and gas prospecting per- | 

mit application filed by William H. Green, | 


Clara Abrahams, and Laurence D. Stod- 
dart on February 14, 1927, for the rea- 
son that the land applied for was em- 
braced in an oil and gas prospecting per- 
mit issued December 11, 1924, to Hilda 
Stoddart, Edith M. Green and Horatio 
E. Abrahams. A relinquishment of said 
permit was filed with the permit applica- 
tion, but the Commissioner said that 
until cancellation of the outstanding per- 
mit should become effective these appli- 
cants could gain no right to a permit 
for the land involved, citing the case of 
Martin Judge (49 L. D. 171). 
Applicants Appealed. 

The applicants have appealed, their 
ground for appeal being stated as fol- 
lows: 

“That the case on which the decision 
of the Commissioner is based, viz., Judge 
decision (49 L. D. 171), does not apply 
in this case. That the said permit, Pueblo 
046182, was reliquished before their said 
application 051442 was filed and there- 
fore there was no conflict. The Depart- 
ment has always held that a bona fide 
relinquishment always has the effect of 
canceling the entry ~ unless fraud be 
shown in procuring the relinquishment.” 

The appellants are in error as to the 
effect of relinquishment of a permit. In 
the Martin Judge case, supra, a relin- 
quishment of the outstanding permits 
had been filed a month before the ap- 
pellant’s application was filed, although 
the permits were not canceled until sev- 
eral months later. Nevertheless, the De- 
partment held that the land was not sub- 
ject to further permit application prior 
to cancellation of the outstanding per- 
mits by the Commissioncr and notation 


of cancellation on the records of the lo- | é ) 
| cotton in 10 designated markets, 21.01 


| cents per 


cal office. 

Evidently the appellants had in mind 
the provisions of section 1 of the act of 
May 14, 1830 (21 Stat. 140), reading as 
foilows: 

“That when a preemption, homseatd, 


or timber-culture claimant shall file a 


written relinquishment of his claim in | 
the local land office, the land covered | 


by such claim shall be open to settle- 
ment and entry without further action 
on the part of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office.” 

Said section has been construed to in- 
clude other kinds of entries and filings 
in the nature of preemption claims (see 
Newcomb v. Foster, 36 L. D. 440), but 
there is nothing in the leasing act or 
in any other public land law which re- 
quires that said section shall be con- 
strued to include oil and gas prospecting 
permits. In fact, 
decision and in Circular No. 
D. 387), 
a different rule. 

Outstanding Permit. 

The outstanding permit was canceled 
on June 16, 1927, effective July 11, 1927, 
but the appellants are not affected 
thereby in this case. They are entitled 
only to a judgment as to the correct- 
ness of the decision appealed from at the 
time it was rendered. Hendricks v. 
Damon (44 L. D. 205). 

The decision appealed from is affirmed. 
The appellants’ application is finally re- 
jected and the case is closed. 


929 (50 L. 


Bureau Library, 
research and other 
work. 

Miss Caroline B. Sherman, who rep- 
resents the Director of Economic In- 
formation in all general editorial mat- 
ters. 


phases of library 


Miss Emily E. Clark, in charge of the | 
Section of Estimates and Reports, rep- | 


resenting the Chief of Bureau in the 


preparation of estimates for appropria- | 


tions, and annual and other special re- 
ports. 
Instances Are Cited. 

Miss Miriam C. Vance, in charge of 
the Vise Section, in which all outgoing 
correspondence is viseed for policy, form 
and adequacy. 

Miss Edna M. Sigiin in charge of 
the statistical work of the Division of 
Livestock, Meats and Wool. 

Miss Anna Dewees, Administrative As- 
sistant in the Division of Statistical and 
Historical Research, representing the 
head of that division in handling ali 
phases of administrative work therein. 

Mrs. Robert M. Smith (Grace F. 
Leonard), Secretary to the Chief of Bu- 
reau. 

Mrs. Lola B. Gerry, who represents 
the Bureau in the conduct of its market 
news service at Spokane, Wash., involv- 
ing the collection, analyses, interpreta- 
tion and compilation of market reports 
on fruits and vegetables from that point. 


; | than the futures resulting in a strength- 
the Department of the Interior has ruled | eae g x 


| wheat was up about a cent at Kansas 


| and quoted at $1.36 


| 2 hard winter at $1.3915@1.40. 


| yellow was quoted at Chicago at $1.09% 


in the Martin Judge | 





sufficient reasons are shown for | 


| ued firm at unchanged prices. 
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Truck Crops 
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News 


the Leading Markets on August 26, 1927 


Service, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 

An improved export demand, together r 
with continued active buying by "> of 
dry milling wheat, strengthened the™mar- 
ket today and future prices gained about 
a cent per bushel over yesterday’s close 
at practically all the markets. Cash 
wheat prices advanced relatively more 


ening in premiums. Good dry milling 
City where No. 2 hard winter dry wheat, 
12 per cent protein, was quoted at $1.59 
@1.41 per bushel; 13 per cent protein was 
quoted 5@6 cents over the 12 per cent 
Soft winter advanced 





protein. 1% cent, 


with No. 2 red winter in good demand 
15@1.39. No. 
winter at Chicago sold at $1.3912 and No. 
Spring 


2 red 


wheat was also quoted half cent higher | 
with No. 1 dark northern selling at 2-16 | 
cent over the September future price, | 
which closed at $1.37%. 

Less favorable weather the 
belt, together with a larger shipping de- | 
mand, strengthened the corn market. 
The failure of purchases of corn to ar- 
rive as expected at Chicago gave addi- 
tional strength to that market. No. 3 


in corn 


@1.0912, at Kansas City $1.0342@1.06 
and at Minneapolis $1.10@$1.11. 

Oats was firmer with corn influenced 
also by continued unsatisfactorily thresh- 
ing returns. Larger export sales of rye 
advanced the market for that grain. No. | 
3 white oats were quoted at the close 
of the market at Chicago at 45% @47'2 
cents, at Kansas City 47@49 cents and at | 
Minneapolis 44% @47%4 cents. No. 2 
rye sold at Minneapolis at 937%. 


Cotton. 

Liverpool cotton cables were lower | 
than due with the result that American 
markets opened at declines ranging 
from about 8 to 23 points. Prices, how- 
ever, recovered substantially during the | 
day and closed about 45 points higher 
than they did yesterday. Continued 
bullish records regarding the new crop 
were again held largely responsible for 
the uplift in prices, which are today the 
highest reached so far this season. Some 
reports indicated that the strength in 
the raw material had stimulated the dry 
goods markets and that a good volume 
of business is being put through. Ex- 
ports today, 23,072 bales, compared with 
7,188 bales for the same day one year 
ago. 

On the New 
October future 
points at 21.74 cents, and at New Or- 
leans 43 points at 21.55 cents. On the 
Chicago Board of Trade October futures 
were up 47 points at 21.69 cents. 

The average price of Middling spot 


York Cotton Exchange 


pound compared with 20.60 
cents yesterday and 18 cents for the 
corresponding day in 1926. Sales of spot 
cotton today in 10 markets, 25,663 bales, 
compared with 20,939 bales on the same 
day a year ago. 


Wool. 


Business is a little broader on Ohio 
fleece wools at Boston. Sales have been 
reported on all grades from fine to %4 
blood, although trading is spotty. Fine 
Delaine has been sold at 45@46 cents 
in the grease. Graded 14 blood, 58s, 60s 
and also 3 blood 56s aviatty combing, 
have realized 45 cents in recent sales. 
On 1% blood, 48s, 50s strictly combing, 
sales have been closed at around 45 cents, 
prices fractionally above and below this 
figure having been noted, with the top 
at 45 cents for a very choice selected 
line. 

Butter. 

The New York butter market contin- 
Trading 
was fair in some quarters and slow in 
others. Fresh fancy butter scarce and 
this fact reflected in out-of-storage move- 
ment. Chicago advance a factor in firm- 
ness. At New York medium grades 
steady and undergrades firm, the latter 
being in limited offering. Car market 
fairly active on 88 and 89 scores and slow 
on 90 score although offerings of latter 
are light. Tone full steady. 

Wholesale prices of fresh creamery 
butter at New York were: 92 score, 4314 
cents; 91 score, 43 cents; 90 score, 4115 
cents. 

Cheese. 
The New York cheese market contin- 


| choice at $18. 


| market about steady at $23@29 with 


| steady. 


| slow. 
| and light demand. 


| Heavier 


| City. 


| Cantaloupes: 


contracts advanced 42 | 


| New Jersey, C obblers, 150 pounds ‘sacked. 


| better grades and packing sows strong | 


; pounds 
| $10.85; 





ued with quarter cent advance noted on 
Young Americas and Single Daisies. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 
Steers (1,100 Ibs. 
Steers, medium and common (all weights) 
Cows, good and medium pee 

Cows, common and medium.. 

Vealers, good and choice 
Feeder and stocker cattle: 
Steers (all weights), good 


and choice 
Steers, ee 


common and medium... 


Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good ant choice. 
good and choice 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium and choice 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium and choice. 


Medium weight (200-250 Ibs.), medium, 


Packing sows, rough and smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 #5s.), medium, good and choice. 


down), good and choice 


High replacement costs make it neces- 
sary to advance prices here, Trading 
was light and confined to small lots. 
Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh Ameri- 
at New York were: Flats, 
251% to 2614 cents; Single Daisies, 26 to 
2614 cents; Young Americas, 26 to 26%4 


can cheese 


cents. 
Meat. 

Under fairly liberal supply and fair 
demand the New York wholesale market 
on steers was barely steady to 50 cents 
lower. Supply of cows was moderate, 
market steady. Kosher chucks and plates 
were in light supply and the market nom- 
inally steady at $13 to $17 with a few 
Sup- 

the 


Demand was light. 
ply of hinds and ribs was normal, 
some choice at $30@32. With a light 
supply of veal carcasses the market was 
A liberal supply of calf car- 
cassés sold $1@2 lower. Demand was 
Lamb supplies were liberal, the 

Mut- 
supply 
supply 
lighter 
steady. 
steady, 


market barely steady to $1 lower. 
ton sold $1 lower under moderate 
Under light 
and fair demand the market on 
averages of pork loins was mostly 
barely 


averages were 


demand being slow. 


Fruits And Vegetables. 

about steady in New York 
Lettuce dull. Peaches weaker. 
Peas about steady. Cantaloupe slightly 
weaker. Pears steady. Onions dull. 
Sweet potatoes weaker. 


Potatoes 


East Shore, 
Delaware, Various standard 
flats 12s and ‘15s $.50@.75 

Colorado, Salmon Tints, standard flats 12s 
and 15s ....$.90@1.10 

New Mexico, standard flats 
12s and 15s .$.50@.75 
California, Salmon Tints, standards 36s and 
45s : .$2.00@2.50 

California, Honey Balls, standards 36s and 
45s $2. 50@ 3.00 

California, , Honey Dews, standard crates 

$1. 15@2.25 

Lettuce: New York, Big Boston Type, 2- 
GORE: CEMGGB 6s 5. isjeo sin cacls Ch icees $.35@.75 

California, Iceberg. Type, ‘4-5 dozen crates. 

$3.50@4.00 

Onions: New York, Canastota Section, Yel- 
lows, 100 pounds BOENEE cdc sat $2.10 

Massachusetts, Yellows, 100 pounds, sacked. 

$2.00@2.15 
six-basket 

. -$2,.50@2.75 

six- basket carriers, 

$1.25@2.00 

Clapp Favorites, bushel 

$1.50@1.75 
"Telephones, bushel 
.....-$1.50@2.25 

$2.00@2. 50 

$5.00@5.50 
bulk, per 

$3.10@3.15 
per 150 
$2.75 


Maryland, and 


Varieties, 


’ Pink Meats, 





Peaches: Virginia, Elbertas, 
carriers, medium to large.. 
New Jersey, Elbertas, 
medium to large . 
Pears: New York, 
hampers 
Peas: New 
baskets 
California, 


"York, 


large crates. 
Colorado, large crates 
Potatoes: Long Island, 
180 pounds. 
Long Island, 
pounds 


Cobblers, 


Cobblers, sacked, 


$2.75@2.90 

North Carolian, Yellows, 
$2.00 
“cloth- -top 
.$2.50@3.00 
$2.00@2.25 


Sweet Potatoes: 
cloth-top barrels..... 
East Shore, Virginla, 
barrels iis Codes eat 
New Jersey, bushel hampers. . : 
Watermelons: No sales. 


Yellows, 


Livestock. 

Friday’s run at Chicago was estimated | 

at 2,000 cattle, 1,000 calves, 14,000 hogs 
and 12,000 sheep. 

The hog market was fairly active with 





to 15 cents higher. Pigs, half fat and 


| grassy lightweights were practically un- 


salable, a few early sales being made 
around 75 cents lower. Top for the day 
was $10.85. Good and choice 160 to 200 
averages bulked at $10.50@ 
220 to 250 pounds, $9.90@ 
$10.50; 260 to 300 pounds, $9.25@$9.90. 
Bulk of packing sows cashed at $7.50 to 
$8.35. Lightweights sold upward to 
$8.60. Most pigs went at $7.50@$8.25. 
Shippers took 8,500, and the estimated 


| holdover was 6,000. 


A few loads of grassers and shortfeds 
comprised the steer run, selling mostly 
at $9@$11, best short fed light steers 
bringing $11.75. Stockers and feeders 
were active at $7@$8.25. Bulk of the 
cow and heifer supply was carried over, 
cows selling from $7.50 downward and 
heifers $9 and below under very slow 
demand. Bulls were weak, most light 
and medium weight sausage bulls selling 
at $6.25 downward to $5.75. Vealers 
were steady at the recent $2 decline. 

Fat lambs closed 25@40 cents lower, 
sorting considered, and were fairly ac- 
tive at the decline. Fat native lambs 
bulked at $12.50@13. Good to choice 
range lambs brought $13.25@13.50. Late 
sales of culls were made at $8.50@$9. 
Sheep were 25@50 cents lower, bulk of 
fat ewes selling at $5.75@$6.50. Feeding 
lambs continued steady. Closing quota- 
tions follow: 


> 
Cattle. 


Chicago 
$11.00@$14.65 
10.75@ 14, 40 

6.75@ 11.7 

6.75@ 10.25 


Kansas City 
$10.35@$14.40 
10.25@ 14.00 
6.25@ 10.85 
6.25@ 9.00 
5.00@ 6.25 
11.00@ 13.50 


8.50@ 
6.50@ 


8.85@ 
9.50@ 
9.40@ 
8.25@ 
7.50@ 
7.25@ 


) 10.00 
8.40 


@, 10.10 
5@ 10.70 
10.80 
10.65 
8.35 
10.00 


10.25@ 
7.35@ 
9.50@ 


10.50 
8.60 
8.75 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 


She ep 
Lambs. good ae choice (84 


Slaughter sheep and tambs: 
lbs. down) 

All weights (cull and common). 

Ewes, medium to choice. 


reeding lambs, range stcck, medium to choice. 


Argentina Increases Area 
Sown to Small Grains 


The first official forecast of the prob- 
able area sown to cereals in Argentina in 
1927 places the area sown to wheat at 
19,447,000 acres, rye, 717,000 acres; bar- 


12.25@ 13.60 

5@ 11.00 
3.50@ 6.75 
11.00@ 13.75 


12.00@ 
8.00@ 
4.50@ 


, ley, 1,137,000 acres, and oats, 3,138,000 
acres, sceceiiead to a cable to the De- 
partment of Agriculture from the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, just made public by the Depart- 
ment. 

The acreage for all cereals except oats 
is increased over 1926, it was stated. 


Vegetable Growers 
Urged to Cooperate 
In Marketing Crops 


Advantages of Stronger As=_ 
sociation Is Stressed in Ad- 
dress of A. W. 
McKay. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
merchant in a large city has little need 
for the kind of cooperative organization 
that is now general among the Eastern 
vegetable growers,’ Mr. McKay ex- 
plained. “But this man as an individual 
can do nothing to improve marketing con- 
ditions. If the growers at the doors of 
the city market are not satisfied, despite 
their advantages over those who are 
farther away, if they believe that the 
market can be stabilized further and re- 
turns made higher and more certain, they 
must admit, I think, that such improve- 
ments require the cooperation of all 
growers and the formation of strong 
marketing agencies which they control.” 

The speaker expressed coneern over 
the failure of the growers to control 
the conditions under which the vége- 
tables are produced, standardized, packed 
and marketed. “I feel the vegetable 
growers have a bigger job than that 
of merely selling their crop. Their suc- 
cess or failure in this job will go a 
long way toward determining whether 
their crops are sold at a profit or a 
loss to them,” he asserted. 


Points Out Weaknesses. 


Mr. McKay outlined some of the weak- 
nesses in many of the small cooperatives 
in the East and sketched some of the 
possibilities, but warned his hearers of 
the need to recognize the limitations of 
cooperative associations. They may mod- 
ify, but they cannot overturn the forces 
of supply and demand. They cannot 
get for the farmers, cost of production 
plus a profit, if supplies are excessive 
and demand weak. Under present con- 
ditions they cannot overcome wastes 
and excessive market costs, nor influence 
retailing wastes and high costs that dis- 
courage consumption. They can, how- 
ever, put the product in the best pos- 
sible condition for sale, standardize 
grades and packs, eliminate undesirable 
varieties, and encourage better produc- 
tion under a pooling system that makes 
returns according to quality. Cooper- 
atives can also bring about some co- 
ordination between production and de- 
mand, said the speaker, giving as an 
example the reduction of the summer 
peak excess of milk at Philadelphia from 
37 per cent to 10 per cent, through edu- 
cational work among producers. 


Serve As Clearing House. 


An association of growers should serve 
as a clearing house for information al- 
ready available, and more to be gathered, 
and should be able to influence prices 
through better distribution, by education 
and advertising to stimulate demand, and 
by elimination of trade wastes and 
abuses. 

Such a program, Mr. McKay believes 
would involve cooperation of growers and 
their associations with the Department 
of Agriculture and the agricultural col- 
leges and other agencies. It would in- 
clude a general stock taking of the mar- 
ket point of view with a spread of in- 
telligence as to all the factors. It would 
include learning about the demand for 
vegetables and analysis of the competi- 
tion between districts. 

“The Eastern grower,” the speaker 
said, “can not afford to meet the com- 
petition of specialized producers who 
have overcome the handicaps of distance, 
the expense of refrigeration, and even 
higher production costs, by accepting the ~ 
condition and by ‘admitting that he is 
offering an inferior product. He must 
compete with them on the general level 
of quality and with marketing methods 
as effective as those his competitors 
use.” 


- 


Business in Europe 
Continues to Recover 


Further Improvement Noted in 
Buying Power, With Ger- 
man Trade Expanding. 


European market conditions have been 
maintained during July, with Germany 
continuing in the lead in industrial 
progress, according to the weekly re- 
view of Foreign Crops and Markets just 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 

A summary of European market con- 
ditions issued by the Bureau follows in 
full text: 

Northern and Central European ecoe 
nomic conditions were again charactere 
ized during July by continued slow busie 
ness recovery, and an undoubted further 
improvement in buying power, according 
to L. V. Steere, Acting American Agri- 
cultural Commissioner at Berlin. At the 
same time, however, a number of weak 
points in the situation came more promi- 
nently into view, Mr. Steere reports. 

Germany continued to assume the lead 
in industrial progress on the Continent 
during July, but indications of a limit 
to further expansion of both the domes- 
tic and foreign trade became evident 
with the recent rising tendency of Ger- 
man prices for industrial goods. Bel- 
gium, Holland, Sweden, and Switzerland 
report fairly favorable business condi- 
tions on the whole and some improves 
ment during the month. Austria- and 
Czechoslovakia have maintained the rele 
atively satisfactory levels of June. 4 

Polish conditions were not much © 


changed, but very uncertain in view of ~ 
the unfavorable trade balance and some | 


unfavorable factors affecting its future 
development. The better reports from 
France are based on some improvement 


in domestic demand. Italy has seen little — a 


change from the depressed conditions Cx” 
isting in June. 
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: 3 Railroads: 


Reduction of Rates on Coal From Southern Mines 


To South Atlantic Poi 


Examiners Suggest 
Making 28 Cent Cut 


Existing Tariffs Not Unduly 
Prejudicial But Unreason- 
able, Is Finding. 


Reductions of 28 cents in rates on 
coal in carload lots from mines in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Tennessee, Virginia and 
West Virginia to 


lantic Coast points were recommeded to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
August 26 in a tentative report proposed 
by Morris H. Konigsbe r ors 
Clarke, Examiners for the ( ommission. 

The report found the existing rates 
not unduly prejudical } it unreasonable 
in so far as they exceed the schedule of 
rates suggest-” by the examiners and 
recommended for prescription by the 
Commission. The report was rendered 
in Docket No. 18524, the Traffic Associa- 
tion of the South Atlantic Ports ve 
Aberdeen and Rockfish Railroad Com- 

y et al. , / 
PeThe full text of the conclusions of the 
examiners ee ¥ 
- complaint filed June 

ete. Association of the South Atlantic 
Ports, on behalf of its members, the 
Wilmington Traffic Association, — Tne., 
Wilmington, N. C., Charleston Traffic 
Bureau, Charleston, S. ©. Savannah 
Traffic Bureau, Savannuh, Ga., ee 
wick Traffic Bureau, Brunswick, oe 
JacksonvilleTraffic Bureau, Jacksonvil e, 
Fla., hereinafter referred to as complain- 
ants, alleges that the rates 1, i 
carloads, from mines in Alabama, ee 
gia, Kentucky, Tennessee, V irginia, one 
West Virginia to Wilmington, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Brunswick, and Jackson- 
ville, are unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial to complainants and unduly pref- 
erential of competitors located at other 
points in southeastern territory. The 
Commission is asked to prescribe ane 
able rates for the future. At the hear ing 
the allegation of undue prejudice was 
practically abandoned. 


Other Organizations 


Intervene in ge ois 
The Spartanburg Transportatio ee 
sociation, Spartanburg, Ss. C., — 
Traffic Service, Asheville, N. C.; Tra c | 
Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Green- 


> 11, 1926, the 


on coal, in 


ville, 8. C.; North Carolina Corporation | 


C.; 


ot 


Raleigh, N. Cotton 

Association North 
h Carolina Cotton 
Atianta, Ga., 
ir. 


Commission, 
Manufacturers 
Carolina and th Sout 
Manufacturers Association, . 
intervened. Rates and differences 
rates will be stated in amounts per ton 
of 2,000 pounds. a 

The main points of origin are group: 
of mines in southern West Virginia and 
nearby Virginia, known as the New 
River and Pocahontas mines, sometimes | 
called the West Virginia group, serve¢ 
by the Norfolk & Western, Virginian, | 
and Chesapeake & Ohio; the Appalachia 
and Dante in southwest V irginia served 
by the Southern and Carolina, Clinch- | 
field & Ohio, hereinafter called the | 
Clinchfield; Coal Creek and W ind Rock 
in Tennessee served by the Southern and 
Louisville & Nashville, respectively; Jel- 
lico in Tennessee and Kentucky served 
by the Louisville & Nashville and South 
and the Birmingham mines near | 


ern; South 
POULI- 


Birmingham, Ala., served by the ) 
ern and Seaboard Air Line railroads. 

The Charleston rates are the key rates 
to the destinations, other ports taking 
differentials over the Charleston rates. 
At origins the base rate is the rate from 
the Coal Creek mines to 
other mines taking differentials over or 
under that rate which at present is $3.10. 
The Wind Rock group adjoining the Coal 
Creek group on the west takes the same 
rate to Charleston, as do also the Ap- 
palachia and Dante mines in southwest 
Virginia. The Pocahontas and New 
River groups take a 20-cent differential 
over the Coal Creek rate making the 
rate from those groups to Charleston 
$3.30. The Jellico differe from 
mines on the Southern w cents at 
the time of the hearing 1 is now 11 
cents over the Coal Creek rate, the rate 
from those mines to Charleston being 
$3.21. The Birmingham differential 
15 cents over the Coal Creek rate and 
the rate therefrom to Charleston is 
$3.25. 


Complainants Seek 
To Fix $2.70 Rate 

Complainants desire the establi 
to Charleston from the Coal 


is 


shment 


a rate of $2.70. This rate they 
is made in the following manner: 
they found that the average per car-mile 
revenue from the Dante mines to interior 
southeastern points averages 
Based upon this revenue per car-mile the 


rate for the average distance from the | 
Dante mines to Charleston of 469 miles | 
would be $2.65 or 5 cents lower than they | 
They also found that the aver- | 


propose. 
age earnings from the Southern Rail- 
way mines in the Coal Creek group to 
interior southeastern points average 29.9 


North Carolina, | 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida At- | 


the | 


; center 


Charleston, | 


terstate 


| given to increase 


sreek, Wind | 
Rock, Appalachia, and Dante mines of | 
“te | self or properly adjusted with 


28.3 cents. | 


cents per car-mile. Based upon this 
revenue per car-mile the rate peas the 
Coal Creek mines to Charleston would be 
$2.70. This is the basis for the pro- 
posed rate of $2.70 from the Coal Creek, 
Wind Rock, Appalachia, and Dante 
groups of mines. From the other mines 
they desire corresponding reductions to 
Charleston. 


Applying the differentiais | 


nts Is Recommended to I. C. 


— -—— 


above mentioned, the rates sought would | 


be $2.90, $2.81, and $2.85 from the Poca- 


hontas-New River, Jellico, and Birming- | 


ham groups, respectively. The rates 
which the complainants desire put into ef- 


Coal Rates 


Result of Complaint 


Express Earnings 


Employes On Docks 


( Get No Federal Aid, 


Commission Rules 


Made on June 11, 1926 Is Not Maritime Employment 


Regort Would Affect Schedules 
ot Aberdeen and Rockfish 
Railroad Company. 


unreasonableness of the rates assailed, 
numerous exhibits were introduced by 


| complainants comparing the rates from 


fect to the remaining ports and how they | 


are arrived at will be explained later. 


| Report Shows One 


| Reduction Since 1909 
and George C. | 


There have been numerous 
and but one reduction in the rates 
tacked since 1909. This complainants in- 
sist places the burden of proof upon the 
defendants to justify the reasonableness 
of the present rates. <A history of the 
from Ccal Creek to Charleston 
shows that a rate of $1.80 in effect prior 
to August 15, 1910, was increased to 
$1.95 as a result of Black Mountain Coal 
Land Co. v. S. Ry. Co., 15 I. C. C. 
On July 1, 1917, the rate became $2.05 
as a result of Bituminous Coal Rates to 
the Southeast, 37 I. C. C. 652. 

In that Coal Creek 
nized as being the base or ke 
for coal rates into the Carolinas, and 
it was specifically p-ovided that the 
then present level of the Coal Creek rates 
must in the main serve as a guide in de- 
termining the Lroper rates from the Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia fields. 
plication of the same rates was req 
from the Appalachia-Dante dist B; 

erwise known as the southwest Vir- 

group, as from Coal Creek into 

ically all Carolina territory, includ- 
ing Charleston and Wilmington; in other 
words, a parity of rates was prescribed 
from southwest Virginia and Coal Creek, 
the latter, as previously stated, being the 
base or key rates. 


rates 


286. 


case was recog- 


»y district 


The ap- 


Carolina Territory 


Divided Into Zones 

The decision further required the di- 
vision of Carolina territory into zones, 
and then to the various zones prescribed 
a definite fixed relationship of the rates 
from the Coal Creek district on the one 
hand, and the Pocahontas-New River dis- 
tricts, otherwise krown as the West Vir- 
ginia group, on the other hand. Zone 1 
included points north and east of 
Raleigh, such as Danvill>, Va., and Win- 
ston-Salem, Elizabeth City, Goldsboro, 
Greensboro, and Henderson, N.C. In that 


zone Pocahontas-New River was given a | 


than 20 cents 
Coal rates. To the 
zone, zone 2, including such 
points as Fayetteville, Wilmington, and 
Salisbury, N. C., and Florence, S. C., 
Pocahantas-New River and Coal Creek 
rates were placed on an equal basis or 
parity. In zone 3, including such points 
Camden, Charleston, and Columbia, 
S. C., and Charlotte, N. C., Pocahontas 
New River was given <« differential of 
not less than 20 cents over Coal Creek. 
In most instances the carriers made the 
lifferentials in zones 1 and 2 exactly 20 


not less 
Creek 


differential of 
unde: the 


or 


9c 
as 


ider General Order 28, effective June 
25, 1918, the from Coal Creek to 
Charleston was increased 45 cents mak- 
ing that The original rela- 
tionships t the commission were 
slightly disturbed by.the general in- 

e of 1920, effective August 26, 1929, 
which increased the rate 25 per cent to 
$3.125, and by the reduction of July 1, 


rate 


1922, which reduced the rate 10 per cent, | 


thus making it $2.82. On August 20 and 
October 3, 1925, the rates from the ori- 
gin districts mentioned to Carolina ter- 
ritory were revised, as a result of which 
the rate from Coal Creek to Charleston 
was again increased to $3.10, which is 
the present The history of the 
other rates involved herein is similar. 


Burden of Proof Held 
To Rest on Defendants 


Under circumstances 
lated, > contention that 
burden of proof is upon defendants to 
justify the reasonableness of the rates 
in issue seem Although 


rate. 


the 


is to have merit. 
the revisions of August 20 and October 
3, 1925, protested and not sus- 
pended, obviously under the provisions 
of paragraph 7 of section 15 of the In- 
Commerce Act, the burden of 
proof is cast upon the carriers where 
increased rates are in issue. Elem Coal 
Co. ¥; Lb. V.. BR. BR Cag 801. C.-C. 647, 
Moreover, where general permission 


were 


is 
rates, it does not nec- 
essarily follow that approval given 
to any specific rate as reasonable in it- 


is 


to other rates. Globe Soap Co. v. A. & 
S. Ry. Co., 40 I..C. C. 121, 123. 
For the purpose of demonstrating the 


Charleston 
Coal Creek and Wind Rock.... 
Appalachia and Dante 
Pocahontas and New River... 
Jellico 
sirmingham 


282 
IR 
302 
293 


297 


An appropriate order should be entered. 


respect | 


increases | 
at- 


the various mines to Charleston with 


rates to points throughout southeastern | 


territory. 


| Per Car-Mile Earnings 


On Coal Are Compared 


Complainants also compare the 


| 3, 1925, and the rate of $3.10 in effect on 
| and after that date with the per car-mile | 
| earnings and per ton-mile earnings to 


other points for similar distances, rev- 
enue per car being based upon loading 
of 49.4 tons. 
mentioned are as follows: 

Defendants coniend that the rates to 
Memphis, New Orleans and Mobile are 
not properly comparable with the rates 
to the destinations in issue because they 
are depressed by water 
They point out that one coal company 
manufactures and uses its own barges 
for shipping coal down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers to Memphis, and they 
also refer to the Mississippi-Warrior 
River barge service to Mobile. 
ther state that these low rates are not 
in effect to intermediate points and are 
protected by proper fourth section re- 
lief. The Illinois Central serves the 
western Kentucky and southern Illinois 
mines and has its own direct lines 
through the Mississippi Valley territory 
to New Orleans. That carrier publishes 


rates so low that while the Louisville & | 


Nashville is in the same field it does not 
attempt to meet the rates of the Illinois 
Central. 

Complainants particularly call atten- 
tion to the fact that the revenue per 
car-mile from the Coal Creek mines to 
Charleston based upon the present rate 
of $3.10 exceeds in all instances the reve- 
nue per car-mile to southern points from 
Coal Creek. 

The 
creases 


' 
carriers point out that the in- 


of August 20 and October 3, 


1925, to the south Atlantic ports were | 
| not brought about entirely by the elim- | 


ination of water competition but also 
to remove fourth section departures 
which theretofore had been protected by 


fourth section order No. 6632, the fourth | 
section having been revised under the | 


Transportation Act so that they were no 


longer able to carry reduced rates and | 
get fourth section relief on potential | 


water competition. They were also of 


the opinion that the rates to the ports | 


were unduly and unnecessarily low and 


consequenly brought them up to a level | 114 Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act | 


to compel employers, who have not done | 


which they could justify. . They point 
out that if they had not done this, rates 
would have been continued to Wilming- 
ton, for instance, which would have been 
as low or lower than the rates as far 
back as the main line of the Southern 
Railway through Greenville. 


templated by them _ to 
points has not as yet been completed. 
In connection with the revisions 
August 20 and October 1925, com- 
plainants call attention to the fact that 
protest was made at that time to the 
proposed rates, but the Commission de- 
clined to suspend them, whereupon this 
complaint was promptly filed. 
plaints are of the opinion that a hear- 


9 
oO, 


ing should have been held in accordance | 


with paragraph 2 of section 4 of the in- 


. | 
terstate commerce act, before the pres- | 


f 


ent rates were permitted to become ef- | 


fctive. In view of the findings proposed 
herein, the question raised by complain- 
ants will not be given further consider- 
ation at this time. 


No testimony was offered by any of | 
filed | 
compared with 2238 steel vessels of 192,- 


the interveners but a brief was 
by the North Carolina Corporation Com- 
mission protesting that the revision of 
rates in 1925 made as a result of the 
petition filed in Docket No. 16566 was 


not accepted by the North Carolina au- | 


thorities as satisfactory. 
The commission should find that the 


rates assailed are not unduly prejudicial, | 


but that they are and for the future will 


per | 
| car-mile earnings and per ton-mile earn- 

ings on coal to Charleston based upon the | 
| rate of $2.82 in effect prior to October | 


| 





Comparisons specifically | 


competition. | 


They fur- | 
| pensation law of New York and could | 
Federal admiralty jurisdic- | 


They also | 
state that the revised rates to Jackson- | 
ville and Brunswick are today lower than | 
to intermediate southern Georgia points | 
owing to the fact that the revision con- | 
southeastern’ | 


of | 


Com- | 


be unreasonable to the extent that they ' 


exceed or may, exceed the rates set forth 


below, the rates from the Appalachia and | 
| was 


Dante groups to Brunswick and Jack- 
sonville to be made applicable only via 
the Spartanburg gateway: 


~ Coal Creek 


Wilming- 
ton 
282 
282 


9RO 


Bruns- 
wick 
292 


Savannah ville 


292 302 
292 292 
367 
303 3 
eu 


oli 


332 
305 
977 


<li 


293 2 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


1927 
Freight revenue 4,122, 
Passenger revenue 
Total incl. other revenue ... 
Maintenance of way ‘: 
Maintenance of equipment ...... 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad .. 
BR E06 4-0 whee areniawadee es 


ai 


2,324, 


Net after taxes, etc. ........ ae 565.1 


Net after rents vr 
Average miles operated ......... 
Operating ratio ........eeeeeeee 


790,082 
1,302,836 
599 
4,830, 
534,198 

31,104 


ood 


> O7 
Ji 


1,365. 
90.9 


Lehigh Valley R. R. 
7 Months 
1926 1926 
6,060,318 37,092,184 
792,777 396,21 4,490,149 
7,335,439 44,755,305 
901,638 4,972,414 | 
,455,584 9,513,342 
2,500,584 17,561,518 
5,168,998 34,143,097 
2,166,441 10,612,208 | 
433,048 2,390,839 | 
32,975 8,211,915 
, 7,289,293 
1,363.74 


76.3 


July 


196 


1 


6,291,441 
293 5,059,713 
1,363.97 


81.1 


16 


1927 

2,830,754 

406,368 
3,514,296 

475,391 

875,807 
1,229,270 
2,789,969 
724,327 
117,000 
607,327 
621 


Delaware & Hudson Co. 
July 7 Months 
1926 
21,984,598 
2,001,918 
25,463,327 


3 


1926 
3,648,565 
411,751 
225,909 
420,701 
964,571 
1,286,501 
2,890,664 
1,435,245 
88,000 
1,347,245 
1,391,550 
881.86 
66.8 


1927 
20,825,075 
1,922,507 
24,399,691 
3,166,903 
6,754,914 
8,945,640 
20,349,633 
4,050,058 
819,477 
3,280,581 
3,050,281 
881.83 
83.4 


6,327,709 
8,798,263 
19,491,161 
5,972,166 
617,528 
5,354,638 
5,166,618 
881.86 
T65 


Onn 


3207 
881.83 
79.4 


13 
282 | 


| War Department Approves 


Jackson- | } d 
| vessels listed with an aggregate of 53,- | 


302 | 


367 | 


| Sunflower 


in Meaning of Longshore- 
men’s Act, According 
to Decision. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
2 (4) of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act? Said sub- 
section reads: 

“The term ‘employer’ means an em- 
ployer any of whose employes are em- 
ployed in maritime employment, in 
whole or in part, upon the navigable wa- 


| ters of the United States (including any 


dry dock).” 

In a case involving libel of a vessel 
for injuries to certain structures, 
Supreme Court of the United 
holding that admiralty was without juris- 


| diction of a claim for damages caused 


by a vessel thereto, said: 


The bridges, shore docks, protection | 
piling, piers, etc., pertained to the land. 
They were structures connected with the | 
com- | 
None of these struc- | 
the | 
of the | 


shore and immediately concerned 
merce upon land. 
tures were to navigation 
maritime sense, but extensions 
shore and aids to commerce on land as 


such. Cleveland Terminal and Valley 


aids in 


Railroad Co. v. Cleveland S. S. Co., 208 | 


U. S., 


316, 321. 


Decision is Cited. 


And in a later case it was held that | 
a longshoreman “injured upon the dock, | 
an extension of the land,’ was entitled | 


to the remedy of the workmen’s com- 


invoke 
State 


not 
tion. 
Nordenholt 


263, 275 


aid. 


Commission v. 


259 


Industrial 
Corporation, 


The New York Court of Appeals re- | 


versed an award to a workman injured 
while standing on a raft at work build- 
ing a pier, saying that while the serv- 
ice was not maritime, the 
of the injury was. 
Tench, 240 N. Y., 
This was in turn reversed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
without opinion, in line with its previous 
decisions in favor of State Compensa- 
tion awards in similar situations. State 
Industrial Board v. Terry & Tench (Octo- 
wer 14, 1986), « i-« Us So « 
Ct., 90. 


/ 
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the 
States, 


Ui Saf 


locus | 
Lahit v. Terry & | 
292, 148 N. E., 527. | 


«+» 47 Sup. | 


It is to be noticed, also, that many men | 


on floating equipment, although they 
may be in maritime employment, are not 
entitled to compensation under the Long- 
shoremen’s Act because the master and 
member of a crew of any vessel are 
specifically excluded from the term “em- 


ploye” and not entitled to the compensa- | 


tion provided by the law. 
and 3 (a) (1). 
Compensation Not Provided. 


Sections 2 (3) 


In view of the court decisions at this | 
time, the United States Employes’ Com- 


pensation Commission 
proceedings under the 


will initiate no 
Longshoremen’s 


so, to secure under th. terms of that 


law the payment of compensation in re- | 
spect of disability or death of an em- | 
| ploye resulting from an injury sustained 


while working upon floating rafts, float- 
ing pile drivers, or other similar vessels 
upon navigable waters engaged in the 
construction of bulk heads, piers, or 
docks, or industrial plants and 


over the water’s edge. 
must determine for themselves their 
rights and liabilities in the premises. 
(Sections 2 (3), 4 (a), 5, 20, 32, and 38.) 


Such employers 


' Decline Is Shown 








like | 
structures bordering upon or projecting | 


In Ship Construction | 


Total of 196 Steel and 43 Wood | 


Vessels Building or Under 
Contract on August I. 


American shipyards on August 1 were 


building or under contract to build 196 | 


steel vessels with an aggregate of 200,- 
105 gross tons for private shipowners 


895 gross tons on July 1, according to 
the monthly report of the Bureau of 


Navigation of the Department of Com- | 


merce just made public. 


There were 43 wood vessels of 18,649 | 
gross tons building or under contract | 


to be built for private shipowners during 
the same period, compared with 57 wood 
ves 


The largest number of steel 
listed for the Dravo 


315 gross tons. The Newport News 


| Shipbuilding and Drydocking Company, 


Newport News, Va., however, had eight 
210 tons. 

The largest number of wood vessels 
was listed for Isenahan and Co., Kingston, 
N. Y., with 14 of 7,062 gress tons. 


Leck and Dam Alloiment 


An allotment of $10,500 for operation 
and care of a lock and dam on the Big 
River, Miss.,, for the fiscal 
year 1928 has been approved by the 
Acting Secretary of War, Col. Hanford 


| MaeNider, the Depavtment of War an- 


2,916,359 | 


nounced in a statement August 25. 


The full text cf the statement fololws: | 


Col. Hanford MacNider, the Acting 
Secretary of War, upon recommendation 


of the Chief of Engineers, has approved | 


the estimate of funds required for operat- 
ing and care of lock and dam on the 
Big Sunflower River, Mississippi, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, amount- 
ing to $10,500, in addition to an unex- 


pended balance of $2,110 remaining from } 


former allotments. The amount during 
the past fiscal year was $11,274. 


els of 26,149 gross tons on July 1, | 
{ the report shows. 

vessels | 
Contracting | 
Co., Pittsburgh, with 86 vessels of 26,- | 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


Mining 


Total Revenues of Express Companies 
Reached $154,453,454 During Last Year 


Statistical Reports for 1926 Rendered by American Rail- 
way Express and Southeastern Express Companies. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in its preliminary abstract of statistics 
of common carriers for the year 1926, just issued, includes an abstract of the reports 
rendered to it by express companies. 

The reports represent the operations of the American Railway Express Com- 
pany, operating on 260,268 miles of line, and the Southeastern Express Company, 
operating on 10,406 miles. . ah 

The former company had a revenue for the year, from transportation, of $146,- 
706,855 and a revenue of $3,390,247 from other than transportation. 

The Southeastern Company had a revenue of $4,235,531 from transportation, 
and $120,821 from other than transportation. Excerpts from the reports follow: 

MILEAGE COVERED BY OPERATIONS. 

Total American 
231,960.16 221,979.51 
2,928.17 2,890.45 
24,806.87 24,418.87 
573.78 573.78 
Total mileage 260,268.98 249,862.61 

COST OF REAL PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT. 
$4,695,918 $4,684,837 
11,648,981 11,424,159 


Southeastern 
9,980,65 
37.72 


388.00 


Kind of mileage: 
Steam road 
Electric line 
Steamboat line 

Stage line........ 


10,406.37 


$11,081 


Buildings... 
iqui tt: 
Equipmen $925,939 
1,686,384 
16,552,864 
1,907,494 
322,635 
3,081,829 
523,565 
2,346,144 
21,203 
454,579 
551,806 
231,503 
48,861 


HOrses . cc ct cecces 
Automobiles .. . 2. -eeeeee 
Wagons and sleighs overes 
Harness and equipment ........- . 
Office furniture and equipment 

Office safes.... 

RYGEES 6 6.00 6. 8004408 

Stable equipment .... sees. 

Garage equipment... 

Line equipment 

Shop equipment . . .. .sseeee 
Miscellaneous equipment ..+eees. 


1,851,214 
317,299 
2,999,845 
498,376 
2,277,837 
21,144 
453,067 
537,069 
231,503 


48,861 


5,336 
81,986 
25,189 


$27,616,550 


$1,038,256 


. $28,654,806 
Total real property and equipment.... $44,999,705 $43,725,546 
ANALYSIS OF OPERATING REVENUE. 


Total equipment ....secoee Clackth 


$1,274,159 | 


Transportation: Se 
; en m1 « 
Express, domestic ... $294,512,403 


6,611 


$8,251,839 | 


ied er eee rene $302,764,242 
1,522 4,911 


2 
2 
yo2 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


| by 





Miscellaneous sees 1 


se eeee ...-$302,775,764 $294,519,014 $8,256,750 | 


Total transportation . 
Contract payments: ey enee 
Express privileges—Dr. $4,021,219 


. .$151,833,378 $147,812,159 


Revenue from transportation ..$150,942,386 $146,706,855 $4,234,531 | 

Operations other than transportation: 
Customs brokerage fees ........---+00+ 
Order and commission .......--+-+e0++ 
Rents of buildings and other property... 
Money orders . . . 2 ..csssececececesens 
Cc. O. D. checks PALL rae meine 
Profit on exchange and other finan. rev... 
Miscellaneous . . 2 cc scccccccsceccscees 


$209,296 $63 | 
4,580 4 
135,710 3,840 | 


$209,359 
4,584 
139,550 

11,121 
2,595,441 
255 


550,758 


11,121 | 
2,492,444 102,997 
255 


547,962 2,796 | 


amyl 





Total other than transportation $3,511,068 $3,390,247 $120,821 





$154,453,454 $4,356,352 | 


INCOME ACCOUNT. 


Total operating revenues $150,097,102 
Operating income: 
Charges for transportation 
Express privileges—Dr 


$294,519,014 
147,812,159 


$8,256,750 
4,021,219 





$146,706,855 
3,390,247 


$150,942,386 
3,511,068 


$4,235,531 
120,82 


Revenue from transportation 
Revenue from op. other than transportation 





$150,097,102 
146,824,844 


$4,356,352 


Total operating revenues ............ $154,453,454 
4,195,682 | 


Operating expenses ........0+eeeeee+e-4 151,020,526 





32,928 
20,589 
2,225,891 


$1,186,448 


$160,670 | 
1,926 | 
82,500 | 


$76,244 | 


$3,272,258 
18,663 
2,143,391 


Net operating revenue $3,4 
Uncollectible revenue from transportation. 
Express taxes .... pa sande ARENT ESs 


Operating income $1,110,204 
Other income: 
Rent from real prop. and equip. used jointly 
Miscellaneous rent income 
Income from funded securities.......... 
Income from unfunded sec. and accounts. 


- $1,260,483 


$148 
305,896 
395,264 
559,175 


$148 
305,896 
395,264 


535,772 





$1,237,080 


$2,347,284 


Total other income .... $23,403 


Gross income . . . ..ss.seee $2,446,931 $99,647 | 

Deductions from gross income: 
Rent for real prop. and equip. used jointly 
Interest on unfunded debt 


Miscellaneous income debits 


$1,361 
2,052 
25,524 


Total deductions from gross income... $28,937 





Net income .... $2,417,994 $99,647 


Disposition of net income: 
Dividend appropriations of income 


$2,148,520 $70,000 | 





Balance transferred to profit and loss.. $269,474 $239,827 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

Credit balance at beginning of year $2,929,692 
Credit balance transferred from incomce.... 269,474 
Profij on veal property and equipment sold 105,248 
Unrefundable overcharges ........-..+055 3,427 
Miscellaneous credits 26,932 
$3,334,773 
12,192 


$29,647 | 


$2,852,513 
239,827 
104,974 
2,816 
26,932 


$77,179 
29,647 | 


274 





$3,227,062 
12,192 


Total credits ... 
Miscellaneous debits 





Bal. carried forward to cred. bal. sheet $3,322,581 $3,214,870 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET STATEMENT. 


$107,711 


Assets. 
Investment: 
Real property and equipment 
Other investments .... 


$44,999,705 
9,507,355 


$1,274,159 





Total investment $54,507,060 

Current assets: 
TOON 5 tise e mote niale a 
Special deposits 
Loans and notes receivable ............. 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
Material and supplies «i i.ios 0 cscieece 
Other current assets 


$53,232,901 $1,274,159 
. $22,801,761 
14,371 
2,004,685 
779,648 
1,961,660 
8,387,704 


$21,484,930 ‘ 
14,209 
2,004,685 
735,807 
1,948,698 
8,275,579 


1,316,831 


? 


12,962 
112,125 








Total current assets 
Deferred assetS . . 1. .sssoee 
Unadjusted debits 


. $35,949,829 
431,987 
1,982,991 


$34,463,908 $1,485,921 
431,987 


1,958,555 


24,436 





Total unadjusted debits $1,982,991 


$24,436 


$92,871,867 


Grand total ... 2 spcisescvesicemecesives $2,784,516 
Liabilities. 

Stock: 
Capital stock .. 

Current liabilities: 
Audited accounts and wages unpaid 
Miscellaneous accounts payable 
Express privilege liabilities ............ 
Other current liabilities 


$90,087,351 


$35,642,000 $34,642,000 $1,000,000 
$5,381,681 
2,866,469 
18,640,074 
2,291,871 


$5,134,848 
2,662,478 
18,140,183 
2,228,596 


$246,833 
203,991 
499,891 
8,275 
$28,166,105 
1,529,729 


$29,180,095 
1,529,729 


Total current liabilities ..........00.. 
Datorted USMUItIOs, 0.6 56 occ c cs noeaes 
Unadjusted credits: 

Operating and insurance reserves....... 
ACCrUed GEPRSCIALION «2 6b osccccecdoece 
Other unadjusted credits 


$4,856,569 
18,308,217 
32,676 

eoesee $23,197,462 
$3,322,581 


$4,803,958 
17,706,707 
23,982 
622,534,647 
$3,214,870 


$52,611 
601,510 
8,694 
$662,815 
$107,711 


Total unadjusted credits 
Total corporate surplus .....eceeesee 


| with the cooperation 
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First Aid and Mine 
Rescue Contests to Be 


Held in Pittsburgh 


Thirteen States Will Be Rep- 
resented in Events; Medals 
to Be Awarded Wining 
Team. 


The Sixth International First Aid and 
Mine Rescue Contest held annually un- 
der the auspices of the Bureau of Mines 
will take place at Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug- 
ust 30 and 31, and September 1, The 
Department of Commerce announced in 
a Statement August 26. Thirteen states 
will be represented by 49 first aid teams 
of six men each and 19 mine rescue 
teams of five men each, Approximately 
85 lay judges and 60 medical judges will 
be present to select the winners. 

Demonstrations in the explosibility of 
coal-dust and the testing of explosives 
the statement Says, will be staged at the 
Experimental Mine of the Bureau of 
Mines at Bruceton, Pa., the only coal 
mine in the world owned and operated 
a Government Bureau for scientific 
purposes only, 

The statement follows in full text: 

Forty-nine first aid teams and 19 mine 
rescue teams, representing coal and 


metal mines, quarries and oil-producing 


operations in 13 states, will compete 

t ’ at 
the Sixth International First Aid and 
Mine Rescue Contest, to be held under 


| the auspices of the United States Bureau 


of Mines, Department of Commerce, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., August 30 and 31, ‘and 
September 1. The states to be repre- 
sented in this demonstration of approved 
methods of saving life in the mineral 
industries are: Arizona, California, Tlli- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Louisiana, Montana, Utah, Vir- 


| ginia, and West Virginia, The governors 
| of numerous important mining states 
| have designated representatives to at- 
tend the contest. A large number of 
| mine officials especially interested in the 
| subject of mine safety methods will be 
| present+to observe the competition. The 


Bureau of Mines has made the contest 
the occasion for calling in the members 


| Of its considerable force of field men 


for the purpose of instructing them in 


| the latest mine safety and mine rescue 
|} methods. 


Contests In Government Mine. 

The first aid contest will take place 
on the afternons of August 30 and 31 
at Pittsburgh Stadium. The mine rescue 
contest will take place September 1, 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology. On 
August 31, demonstrations in the ex- 
plosibility of coal dust and the testing 


| of explosives will be staged at the Ex- 
| perimental Mine of the Bureau of Mines 


at Bruceton, Pa., near Pittsburgh. These 
demonstrations, highly spectacular in 
nature, will be held in the only coal mine 
in the world owned and operated by a 
Government bureau for the sole purpose 
of conducting scientific experiments. 
Various prizes will be awarded the 
teams, who, in the opinion of the judges, 
prove themselves most efficient. Each 
first aid team will be comopsed of six 
men, including a “patient.” Each team 


| will be required to perform nine or more 
| definite problems in first aid, calling for 
| the treatment of injuries and the proper 
| handling of the patient. The patient, as- 
| sumed to be suffering from electric shock, 
| arterial bleeding, broken bones, or other 


injury, will be given the first aid treat- 
ment prescribed in the manual of the 
Bureau of Mines. The events will be 


| judged by doctors and expert laymen 
skilled in first aid training and con- 


versant with the Bureau of Mines first 


| aid standards. 


The competing mine rescue teams will 
be composed of five men provided with 
oxygen breathing apparatus and other 


| necessary equipment used in rescue crews 


in coal and metal mines. The teams will 
be required to work out in a specially 
prepared smoke room a practical prob- 
lem such as is likely to be encountered 
in underground rescue operations. 
Endorsed by Safety Council. 

The International First Aid and Mine 
Rescue Contests are held each year under 
the auspices of the Bureau of Mines, 
of the National 
Safety Council, the American National 
Red Cross, and various mine operators’ 
associations and miners’ organizations. 

Employes of mines, quarries, and 
metallurigical plants, and workers in the 
oil and gas industry are eligible to par- 
ticipate in the contest. 

More than 200,000 workers in the dif- 
ferent mineral industries have been 
trained in first aid or mine rescue meth- 
ods by the Bureau of Mines. Features 
of the meet will be the awarding of the 
Congressional medal, given annually to 
the team of miners adjudged most thor- 
oughly skilled in first aid and mine res- 
cue methods, the awarding of the medals 
offered annually by the Joseph A, 
Holmes Safety Association in compensa- 
tion in commemoration of notable feats 
performed by miners in rescuing their 
comrades in time of danger, and the as- 
signing of various cups and trophies to 
winning teams from certain specified dis- 
tricts. 

The first aid teams which will com- 
pete in the International contest repre- 
sent the winning teams form contests 
held at different places in various parts 
of the country. Approximately 300 teams 
participated in these local and intercom- 
pany contests, and the winners were 
selected to be sent to the international 
contest. 

The chief judges for the first aid con- 
test are as follows: Dr. C. H. Henninger, 
president, Allegheny County Medical So- 
ciety, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr, M. J. Shields, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C.; 
J. T. Ryan, vice president and general 
manager, Mine Safety Appliances Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.; the chief judge 
for the mine rescue contest is W. G. Dun- 
can, associate professor of mining exten- 
sion, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa.; the chief recorder for the 
first aid and mine rescue contest is Dr. 
A. F. Knoefel, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Hearings Are Closed 
On Proposed Power 


Project on Potomac 


Applicant for License States 
Many of Objections to Plan 


Can Be Overcome as 
Work Progresses. 


Many objections to the proposed de- 
velopment of power at Great Falls, Md., 
on the Potomac River, may be overcome, 
and the study which would be made pos- 
sible by the granting of a preliminary 
permit undoubtedly would clear them up, 
representatives of the Potomac River 
Corporation contended at a hearing held 
on August 25 for the Federal Power 
Commission. 

The hearing was held to consider the 
Corporation’s application for such a per- 
mit. Objections to the proposed develop- 
ment were filed from mumerous sources, 
on the ground that it would destroy the 
scenic values of that portion of the River 
as a_ setting for the Nation’s capital. 
Hearings have been closed, and the next 
step in the consideration is the filing 
of a report on the testimony by the 
United States District Engineer, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission explained. 

An appeal for the granting of the per- 
mit on the ground that while the study 
of the development wa~ being made a 
series of conferences could be held be- 
tween the Corporation and the objectors, 
was made by the Corporation. “If it is 
found after these conferences that power 
development on this part of the Potomac 
can not be reconciled with the conserva- 
tion of a reasonable amount of scenic 
value, the power development, must, of 
course, fall,” it was said. 

The Corporation emphasized that the 
granting of a preliminary permit did not 
in amy way guarantee the issuance of a 
permit later, and that if the license were 
refused by the Commission after the pre- 
liminary studies were completed, the 
public would be benfited by the settling 
of a question that had been under con- 
sideration for some years, although the 
Corporation would lose all money spent 
in such studies. 


Intermediate Credits 
Total $1.69,726,235 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
ing the year to those already discount- 
ing their paper with the intermediate 
credit banks. Some of them do an ex- 
tensive business over several States, 
while others confine their loans to their 
immediate localities. 

Amount of Loans Handled. 

In 1926 the amount of cattle loans 
handled totaled approximately $24,000,- 
000, and other livestock loans principally 
on sheep $12,000.000. Of the $39,729,- 
811.80 in rediscounts outstanding on De- 
cember 31, 1926, at the close of the mar- 
keting season, approximately $14,346,- 
618.56 were secured by caitle, $10,184.- 
520.10 by other livestock, principally 
sheep, and $15,198,673.14 by other agri- 
cultural paper. The rate of discount was 
5 per cent to June, 1926, and 4% per 
cent thereafter. 

Some of these corporations make a 
specialty of advancing moncy to dairy- 
men on dairy cows, thus enabling them 
to replace unprofitable producers or to 
add to their herds. These loans have 
proved very helpful to_ borrowers and 
also. satisfactory to the banks. The 
dairymen give the cattle as collateral. 
Repayment is made generally on the in- 
stallment plan, a part of the loan be- 
ing retired monthly. When dairymen 
take their produce to the creamery or 
centralizer, an arrangement sometimes 
is entered into whereby payments agreed 
upon are deducted from their monthly 
milk checks, thus facilitating collections. 

Factors Considered. 

In rediscounting livestock loans the 
banks give consideration to a number of 
factors some of which in the past have 
been neglected by lending agencies. 
They consider the solvency and business 
methods of the bank or credit agency 
offering the paper for discount, and the 
character and reputation of its officers. 
The integrity, experience, and financial 
responsibility of the stockman ts also 
an exceedingly inportant element. 


Decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 


Published August 26, 1927. 


*J. S. Carroll Mercantile Company, Peti- 
tioner, v. Commissioner. Docket Nos. 
4222 and 11744. 

Upon organization petitioner issued to 
stockholders notes for excess of value 
of assets paid in over par value of stock. 
In 1913 the notes were cancelled and 
the excess value of assets over par value 
of stock allowed to remain in the busi- 
ness. Held, that such excess may be in- 
cluded in invested capital. 

On the evidence, held, petitioner may 
not include in invested capital the earn- 
imgss credited to stockholders’ accounts. 
M. L. Elken, Petitfoner, v. Commissioner. 

Docket No. 4645. 

Sale of land held to 
stallment basis. 

R. P. Ellingson, Peticioner, vy. Commis- 
sioner. R. P. Ellingson, Adminis- 
trator, Estate of C. K. Ellingson, Peti- 
tioner, v. Commissioner. Docket Nos. 
6528 and 6529. 

Where no facts in addition to the facts 
admitted by the respondent were proved, 
held, judgment entered for the respond- 
ent upon the determination of the re- 
spondent of a deficiency in income tax 
for the year 1920. 

Decisions marked (*) have been desigr- 
nated by the Board of Tax Appeals as 
involving new principles and will be 
printed in full text in this or subse- 
quent issues. Subseribers who are in- 
terested in any decision not so designated 
should write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily- 
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Pullman Company Reports Total Revenues 
Amounted to Sum of $83,191,087 in 1926 


Revenues of the Pullman Company totaled $83,191,087 during 1926, according to 
an abstract of the company’s report for last year to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Of this total, the revenues from sleeping-car operations amounted to $81,- 
834,317, the abstract shows, and the revenues from auxiliary operations totaled 


$1,356,770. 


The expenses for operation during the year reached the sum of $69,402,307, 
which left the company, after the payment of taxes, an operating income of $9,564,- 
856, Net income, after receipt of income from securities held by the company, 
amounted to $14,124,734, the Commission reports in its abstract. 

The report represents operations over an average mileage (single track) of 


126,907 miles. 


The full text of the abstract of the Interstate Commerce Commission of the re- 


port of the Pullman Company follows: 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET 


Investment in sleeping car property 


Miscellaneous physical property .........seseeeeee 


Other investments 
COA cr.vie's 


Net balance receivable from receiving cashiers ‘and 


Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
Material and supplies 

Other current assets .......+++- 
Deferred assets 

Unadjusted debits .... 


MONE 14% bv weiewcc shaves 
Capital stock 
Premium on capital stock 
Wages payable 


Miscellaneous accounts payable ......ccescsseeseeeee 


Dividends matured unpaid 
Unmatured dividends declared 
Other current liabilities 
Deferred liabilities 
Operating Reserves 

Accrued depreciation 

Other unadjusted credits ...... 
Miscellaneous fund reserves 


Appropriated surplus not ee invested . 


Profit and loss—balance ..........- 
Total corporate surplus .... 


Sleeping car operating revenues ..... 
Revenues from auxiliary operations 


Total revenues eee 
Sleeping car operating expenses. ers 


Expenses of auxiliary operations ......eeeeeeeeees 


Total operating expenses .... 


NOU POWONNDOR: aii bevtelbeeeeot.sceebons sree ete 


Sleeping car tax accruals iiiemie 
Auxiliary operations—Tax accruals 


Total taxes attion 
Operating income 
Retit (OM CAPE .6cccccesivecas 
Dividends received . eee 
Income from funded : securiies ..... 


Income from unfunded securities and ‘accounts ises< 
Income from sinking and other reserve funds ..... 


Total nonoperating income ,...-.. +. sseseeeeeeee 


GrosB’ INCOME 2..%..cccess 
Rent for cars . 
Miscellanebus tax accruals .. 
Interest on unfunded debt ..... 


Miscellaneous incomes chargeS ..-....eeeseeeeeees 


Total deductions from gross income............- 


Net income 


Income applied to sinking and other reserve e funds. Ses 


Dividend appropriations of income 


Miscellaneous appropriations of income ......... 65 2 ee eee tees eeeeee 


Total appropriations ...... 


Income balance transferred. to profit and lous. ete OcEaepawee 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Credit balance transferred from income ........ eaeiervene 
Unrefundable overcharges ......---eeeeseeereeee 
Miscellaneous Credits ..66.c. 0500 cece cwesssevsese 


Total credits during year ...... 


Surplus applied to sinking and other reserve funds. 


Loss on retired equipment . é 
Uncollectible sleeping car revenues 


Miscellaneous debits ...........-- akearsrndeacies 


Total debits during year 
Net increase during year .... 
Balance at beginning of year 


Balance ME OMA Of YEA onc a osc ess ciiicsiccred a cee cseenrterrcens 


eee ereeeeee 


ee wee eeeseeeeteseee 


‘INCOME E ACCOUNT 


$218,387,668 
7,270 
61,317,364 
3,575,367 


1,701,593 | 
2,641,603 | 


4,385,375 
460,237 
4,409,371 
39,178,187 


336,064,035 
135,000,000 
9,398 
1,450,305 


8,569,221 | 
29,564 | 


1,792,263 
1,278,167 
3,225,198 
80,000 
91,055,755 
52,615,225 
397,048 
6,000,000 
34,561,891 
40,958,939 


$1,834,317 
1,356,770 
83,191,087 
68 ,204,247 
1,198,060 


69,402,307 


13,788,780 | 


4,185,249 
38,695 


4,223,944 | 


9,564,836 
65,022 


3,068,860 | 


1,021,765 
227,657 
159,736 


4,543,040 
14,107,876 


*'7,449 
48,159 
12,080 


*16,858 
14,124,734 
157,525 
10,755,994 
2,000,000 


12,913,519 
1,211,215 


1,211,215 
16,424 


263,946 | 
jing the fall of that 
|} sessment upon the 


1,491,585 
42,381 


*419,462 | 


3,652 
76,906 
*296,523 
1,788,108 
32,778,783 


34,561,891 


OPERATING REVENUES 


Bolt PANE. kha Aske Nan ceweas ee aesdaseeNNawa'e @ © 5.569% 


Seat revenue .......06 
Charter of cars 


Miscellaneous revenue ......ceececcccrseseccce 


Car mileage revenue ...... 


Association and other contract 1 rev wenue~Dr. 


Total operating revenues 
Maintenance ss 
Conducting car operations 


General expenses 


Total operating expenses 


Ratio of operating expenses to oper ating revenues (per sent) 


EMPLOYEES AND SALARIE 


Maintenance: 
Mechanics, electricians, seamstresses, 
carpenters, shop employes, etc. 
Conducting car operations: 


General officers and staffs (superintendence) .. 
District superintendents, agents, and staff 


CONGRORNER 6 oo tie ecnes 

Porters and maids 

Train stenographers ... 

Car cleaners 

Laundry employes 
General expenses: 

General officers 


Clerks and attendants ........ccevesseseeecves 


Auxiliary operations: 
Commissary (superintendence) 
Agents and staff, conductors, 


Total (including general officers) . 


OPERATING STATISTICS. 


Total number of revenue dnc chi copa 
Total number of revenue passengers—seat . 


Average revenue per passenger—berth .......... 
Average revenue per passenger—seat .........+++ 
Total number of car-miles ... 2... eee e tere eee ewww eereeees 


Total number of car-days ....... 


Average number of revenue passengers ‘per car r per 


Operating revenues per car-mile (cents) . 
Operating revenues per car-day .. 
Operating expenses per car-mile (cents) . 
Operating expenses per car-day 


Net operating revenue per car-mile (cents) Satake 


Net operating revenue per car-day 


Average number of car-miles per car-day .... gins 
= | IN SERVICE ON 
| Standard sleeping cars . a 
IE CIRMMNEEE OGD.) os nico wanes bangs sole’ 


PAPOP GAME cin ihe vhasses 
Dining cars ... 00. 
Composite cars... 

FEVER OOO. os oak ne aes 
Miscellaneous cars..... ee 


Total : 
* Adverse item. 


OPERATING EXPENSES _ 


repairmen, 


a 


waiters s, “eck, ohn. 


7 + Does not include 23 cars leased or otherwise acquired. 


78,391,000 
10,391,414 
1,622,888 


145,401 | 


746,657 
9,463,048 


81,834,317 


Public Utilities 


| Stockholders Lose 


Claims for Status 
As Bank’s Creditors | 


District Court ties isla Special 
Assessment Does Not Give 
Them Right to Recover 

From Receiver. 


B. F. Yoorr, C. E. GRIFFIN, J. H. Grir- 
FIN, J AMES JACKSON, A MANDA MARSH, 
AS E-XECUTRIX OF THE LAST WILL AND 
TESTAMENT OF THE ESTATE OF FRANCE 
MARSH, DECEASED; ELIZABETH SNOW 
AND MattiE M. OLTMAN, AS DEVISEES 





UNDER THE LAST WILL AND TESTA- 
MENT oF JoHN T. SNOw, DECEASED, 
PLAINTIFFS, V. BURDETT KELLY, AS RE- 
CEIVER OF THE TORRINGTON NATIONAL 
BANK, or TORRINGTON, WeyomING. No. 
1717, Civi, IN Equity. District 
CourRT, District oF WYOMING. 

A National bank levied an assessment 
| upon its stockholders. Funds from this | 
| assessment were used 
note from the regular accredited assets 
‘of the bank. The court held that the 
transaction which took the note out of 
| the accredited assets of the bank did not 
amount to a purchase of that note by 
those who established the fund. And it 
was. held further that 
of debtor an‘ creditor between the con- 
tributing stockholders and the bank was 


} not established so as to entitle them to 


the allowance of ciaims by the receiver | 
as general creditors of the bank. 

Donzelmann and Piggott of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, and Reid and More of Tor- 
rington, Wyoming, for plaintiffs. Mor- 
row and Morrow of Scotisbluffs, Ne- 
braska, and John L. Sawyér of Torring- 
ton, Wyoming, for defendant. 


Suit in Equity. 

The full text of Judge Kennedy's opin- 
ion follows: | 

This is a suit in equity against the 
receiver of a National Bank in which 
the plaintiffs seek to have the court de- 
clare a trust in regard to a certain fund 
alleged to have been paid in to the bank | 
by them prior to its closing and to have 


| establisthed a preferred claim against the 


receiver upon such trust or, in the alter- 





| the 
| agreed statement of facts, 


| taken 


native, to have themselves declared to | 


| be the owner of a certain note which | 
|} was taken out of the accredited assets 
| of the bank by the use of such fund and 
|to be declared to be general creditors 


of the bank in regard to the balance 


959 |of such fund in propor tion to the re- 
2} 


spective amounts paid in. 

The case was not tried or argued, but | 
purports to have been submitted upon 
pleadings and a _ supplementary 
which makes 
an involved record upon which the court | 
must determine the facts and matters | 
pertinent to a decision of the case, The 
court has endeavored to ferret out from 
the record the circumstances under which | 
the litigation arises. The First National 
Bank of Torrington was a bank or- 


| ganized and existing under the National 
| Banking Act and in 1922, not unlike | 


many banks of the country, was con- 
fronted with financial difficulties. It | 
seems to have been agreed sometime dur- 
year, that an as- | 
stockholders would ! 
be necessary to restore or at least to | 
increase the solvency of the concern. | 
With that in view, some of the stock- | 
holders paid.in to the bank an amount 


| representing 75 per cent of the par value 
of their bank stock holdings. These pay- | 


ments were placed in an account in the 
bank labeled “Money held in Escrow,” 


which 


Thereafter and on the 15th day of Jan- 
uary, 1923, at a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the bank, an assessment levy 


| of 75 per cent was made upon the stock 


and in response thereto certain other 
wise being placed in this escrow account. 
On February 3, 1928, a note of one 
Smith in the sum of $6,400 plus 
out of the regular 


was 


_ | sets © the bank at the suggestion of the 


68,204,247 
83.3 


Number 
on Dec. 31. compensation 
3,410 $4.60 


6.34 
4,20 
5.15 
2.66 
5.19 
3.35 
2,58 


1,630 
2,794 
10,991 


30.45 


4,19 | 


135 


. 26,185 3.70 
22,658,191 
13,415,020 

$3.46 
$0.77 

- 1,112,967,022 

5,153,181 
11 


7.353 | 


$25.95294 
6.128 


1,225 
$4.32264 
. 31, 1926, 
7,169 
339 
1,099 
99 


230 


18 | 


al 


48, 885 


| National Bank Examiner 
| against the escrow account. 


Average daily 


$21.63030 | consider this phase of the case. 


352.97 | 
| 


and charged 


Stockholders. 

Into this escrow account there was 
paid by the plaintiffs, all bank stock- 
holders, the amounts and upon dates as 
follows: B. F. Yoder, December 22, 
1922, $9,000; C. E. Griffin and J. H. 
Griffin, December 23, 1922, $1,500; James 
Jackson, February 19, 1923, $750; France 
Marsh, March 9, 1923, $2,000; John T. 
Snow, March 12, 1923, $1,600, a total of 
$14,850. France Marsh and John T. 
Snow, since deceased, are represented in 
this suit by executors or devisees under 
their last wills and testaments. 


Payments By 


virtue of credits being extended to that 
bank in other banks, or by the use of 
checks of the depositing stockholders on 
the part of the Torrington Bank in ad- 
justing its accounts with. qher banks, 
or by a transfer on the books of the 
Torrington Bank from the individual ac- 
count of the depositing stockholders, to 
the escrow account. 


tablish a trust in favor of the plaintiffs 
and a decree for the allowance of a 
preferred claim, has very frankly been 
waived by counsel for plaintiffs in their 
briefs, so that it will not be necessary to 
They 
maintain, however, that they should be 
entitled to a decree awarding them the 
Smith note and for a general claim as 
creditors of the bank upon the balance | 
remaining in the escrow fund in pro- | 
portion as their respective payments into | 
tw such balance. 





| that. fund may bear 


“29 | contention of counset. 


This court is unable to agree with this 
The transaction 
which took the Smith note out of the 
accredited assets of the bank did not 
amount to a purchase of that note by 
those who established the fund, for the 
reason that they were all stockholders 
of the bank and what they did by the es- 


| than a year ago. 
| building contracts awarded in 37 States 


to take over a | 


the relationship | 


from which it was understood that wher: | 
iit became necessary items in the bank | 
were objectionable to the Bank | fore the afessment and those who paid 
Examiner were to be taken out by the | 


use of the funds in this escrow deposit. | 


stockholders paid in their money, it like- | 


accredited as- | 


The | 
substantial portion of the aforesaid pay- | 
| ments came to the Torrington Bank by 


The prayer of the bill seeking to es- | 


YEARLY 
C: INDEX 


Debits 


Check Payments for W eck Show Rise 
In Volume of Business Over 1926 Period 
Searce in New York 


Prices of Stocks and Bonds Go Higher and Interest Rates 
Decline; Wholesale Prices Gain. 


Measured by check payments, the vol- 
ume of business during the week ended 
August 20 was larger than in either the 
preceding week or 
week of 1926, according to the weekly 
statement on domestic commerce issued 
by the Department of Commerce August 
25. The full text fdllows: 

Wholesale prices recovered somewhat 
from the preceding week but were still 
substantially below the level of last year 
Prices for both cotton and wheat not 
only increased over the previous week 
but averaged substantially higher than 
in the corresponding week of 1926. Iron 
and steel prices, on the other hand, 
showing no change from the preceding 
week, were lower than last year. Re- 
ceipts of cotton into sight were larger 
The volume of 


was smaller than in the previous week 
but larger than a year ago. 

Loans and discounts of Federal re- 
serve member banks, showing no change 
from the preceding week, were higher 


| than in the corresponding week of 1926. | 
Prices of stocks listed on the New York | 


Stock Exchange averaged higher than 


in the previous week, being substantially | 


the same week of 
rates on call loans 


greater also than in 
last year. Interest 


the nthe weekly | both as compared with the 
| 


new | 


Averaged lower than in either the previ- 
ous week or the same week of 1926, 

| Bond prices continued to average higher. 

previous 
week and the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Interest rates on time money, 
averaging higher than in the preceding 
week, were lower than in the same week 
a year earlier. 

The Federal reserve ratio continued 
to expand as compared with both prior 
periods. Business failures were more 
numerous than in either the preceding 
week or the same week of 1926 

The output of bituminous coal during 

| the week ended August 13, was larger 
than in the previous week but smaller 
than in the same week a year ago. The 
cut of lumber during the same week was 
smaller than in either prior period. Bee- 
hive coke production was greater than 
in the preceding week but showed a sub! 
| stantial decline from the second week 
| of August of the preceding year. Petro- 
leum production showed no material 
change from the preceding week but was 
still substantially larger than in the 
same week of 1926. Receipts of wheat 
were running higher than a year ago. 
Receipts of cattle, however, were smaller 
than last year, while hog receipts showed 
' an increase. 





WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS. 


(Weeks Ended Saturday—Relative 


Bituminous coal production ......... 2205 see 


Lumber production .......:iscssccccse 
Beehive coke production ....... fe 
Petroleum production (daily average) . 
Freight-car loadings 
Building contracts (27 
Wheat receipts 
Cotton receipts 
Cattle receipts .... 
BROS TOCUNG 66s ce wei iivisncivene 
Price No. 2 wheat 
Price cotton middling 
Price iron and steel composite 
Fisher's price index bits 
Bank: loans and discounts (total). 
Debits to individual accounts . 
Interest rates, call money 
Business failures Sint 
BUGCK PTICES 63.66 vice sedisvediat 
Bond prices ....... Nees 
Interest rates, time money 
Federal reserve ratio 

* Revised. 
tablishment of the fund wasfor the pur- 
pose of protecting the bank in their re- 
lationship of stockholders and under 
such circumstances I am of the opinion 
that the note would still remain the 
property of the bank and pass to the 
receiver with the other assets. 

Voluntary Assessment. 

The plaintiff Yoder and the two Grif- 
fins paid what might be known as a 
voluntary assessment of 75 per cent be- 
fore the assessment was actually made 
by a note of the stockholders which 
followed a short time thereafter and 
which by the minutes of the meeting 
purports to have been made in compli- 
ance with the United States Revised 
Statutes. The payments of Marsh, Snow 
and Jackson were made after the as- 
sessment and in compliance with the 
terms of the same. Had Yoder and the 
Griffins not paid the assessment in ad- 
vance, of course they would have been 
liable after the assessment was made on 
January 15,1928. I fail to see therefore 
where there is any difference in the legal 
status of the stockholders who paid be- 


after the assessment. The entire fund 
was carried on the books of the bank in 


an account to be used for the purpose | 
| of relieving the bank of financial 
| barrassment. 


It has not been suggested 
that the manner and form of the as- 
sessment of January 15 was not in all 
respects orderly and in compliance with 
the ordinary methods of handling such 
a situation. In this view of the situa- 


tion, in my opinion, it makes little dif- | 


ference whether or 
tative arrangement between the cashier 


of the bank and the original depositors | 
| that the fund was 
| all 


not to be used unless 
stockholders contributed in like 
amount, for the reason that the follow- 
ing assessment completely covered the 
situation, making it obligatory upon all 
stockholders to respond. 
original depositors, Yoder and C. D. 
Griffin, were likewise directors of the 
bank and must have known, or at least 
should have known, that the fund had 
been used on February 3 to take the 
Smith note out of the accredited assets 
of the bank, and weuld accordingly be 
bound by it, having made no objection. 
The remaining plaintiffs, as before 
stated, paid their money into the ac- 
count by virtue of the assessment levied 
after the Smith note was taken out and 
therefore none of their money was sub- 
stituted for such note. 
Part of Asseis. 

All of the money or, strictly speaking, 
the credit whi.h went to establish the 
escrow fund materialized by virtue of 
the assessment paid, levied and estab- 
lished for the purpose of maintaining the 
solvency of the bank and thereby be- 
came a part.and parcel of the bank as- 
sets. By such a transaction these re- 
sponding stockholders in no sense be- 
came creditors of the bank, such as 
would be the ordinary depositor, but still 
retained their relationship of stock- 
holders in which by reason of the as- 
sessment their stock had cost them an 
additional amount. The relationship of 
debtor and creditor between the con- 
tributing stockholders and the bank in 
those circumstances has not been estab- 
lished and they are accordingly not en- 
titled to the allowance of claims by the 
receiver as general creditors of the bank. 

For the reasons stated, the prayer for 
relief of plaintiffs will be denied and the 
bill dismissed at  piatntiffs’ costs, re- 
serving to plaintiffs their proper ex- 
ceptions. 

August 17, 1927 
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not there was a ten- | 


Two of the | 


| attention, 


| * 
currency at the same time, 


Average 1923-1925 
Aug. Aug. 


=100.) 
Aug. 

1926 
21 14 4 

108.1 109. 104.1 

105.5 106 105.5 
74.7 66. 67.8 

104.2 103. 102.8 

iw ee SS 113.0 

102.2 1816 131. 105.5 

306.8 175.5 235. 296.8 
36.2 53.5 48. 22.7 
83.5 101.8 97 74.4 
70.0 66.0 66. 69.8 
96.5 95.8 96.5 97.9 
70.2 66.9 65.4 69.5 
87.6 90.8 90.8 90.8 
89.8 94.7 94.8 

116.7 1125 112.9 

1184 1114 106.0 
87.9 109.1 109.1 
95.3 88.9 91.2 

179.5 1388.7 137.5 

108.9 106.0 106.2 

100.0 1086 105.7 

100.4 96.9 97.2 


Numbers, 
Aug. Aug. 
1927 
20 3 
93.¢ 
102.: 
44. 
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Aug. 
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New Size Curreney 


To Be Issued in 1928 


Treasury Expects One-Dollar 
Bills Miay Be Cireulated 
by Next February. 


[Continued fron Page 1.] 
process can go through without a hitch 
or.we will find ourselves in difficulties. 
I state these facts that it may be seen 
why we do not now announce the date 
the new bills will be placed in circula- 
tion. 

“The Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing is making: splendid progress in its 
part of the program. It must be said, 
however, that this change is loading a 
terrific burden on the big plant for, 
great as it is, it will have to run at its 
maximum for a long time to catch up 
with the work it is now called upon to 
do. In addition to printing the regular 
| supply of currency, the life of which 
averages about eight months for $1 bills 
and slightly longer for the larger de- 
nominations, the Bureau must print the 
| new bills that they may age and be 
release when the time comes 
them in circulation. 

“Of course, Mr. Mellon’s 





| ready for 
| to place 

idea in adopt- 
ing the smaller currency was to reduce 
the cost of printing, and the estimates 
of cost seem more than borne out by 
the development of the program thus 
far. It must not be forgotten that there 
is an ever-increasing demand for cur- 
rency. *This is due not alone to the in- 
crease in population, for currency seems 
to be demanded in a volume proportion- 
ately greater than it used to be. That 
means its life is shorter, for it circu- 
lates faster and every time it is passed 
| there is a certain amount 
From these facts it can be 
there will be a big saving to the Gov- 
ernment as the years pass on. 

“When the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing was enlarged not many years 
ago it seemed more than ample for the 
requirements of the country, but those 
of us engaged in working out this change 
in currency now see where it is equal 
only to present needs, and that only if 
operated at its maximum.” 

Treasury records show that the Bu- 
reau, which as it now stands was com- 
pleted in 1914, turned out 128,672,045 
sheets of currency in 1917; 163,860,748 
in 1920; 171,955,335 in 1923; 195,931,340 
in 1924; 206,059,563 in 1925, and 227,566,- 
949 last year. This rate of growth in 
requirements would result, according to 
Mr. Dewey, in a production for the cur- 
rent year which is approximately double 
that of 10 years ago. Mr. Dewey called 
however, to the fact that in 
addition to the output of old currency, 
the Bureau will be producing the new 
so that the 


of wear, 





output for the_ next several years likely 
will be record breaking in quantity, 
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' New Bills Become 


Acceptance Market 


Federal Reserve Board An- 
nounces Decrease in New 
Bills and Larger Pur- 
chases by Dealers. 


The New York acceptance market des 
veloped a scarcity of new bills in the 
period from July 14 to August 14, dur- 
ing which time dealers’ purchases were 
“considerably larger” on the whole than 
during the preceding four weeks, accord- 
ing to an announcement August 26 by 
the Federal Reserve Board. The Board 
reported, however, that sales to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System were the smallest 
for any four-week period since 1924, 

Following is: the full text of the an- 
nouncement: 

New bills were scarce in the New York 
acceptance market during the early part 
of the reporting period, from July 14 to 
August 17, and market rates were gen- 
erally reduced toward the end of July. 
The supply increased from that time, ac- 
companying a series of reductions in 
rates in August, both in the market and 
at the reserve banks, and dealers’ pur- 
chases during the period as a whole were 
considerably larger on the average than 
during the preceding four weeks. The 
demand was active, chiefly on account of 
foreign orders for the purchase of 90- 
day bills, but dealers’ portfolios never- 
theless increased to the largest total of 
the year. Sales to the Federal Reserve 
System from all markets were smaller 
than at_any time since 1924. The Boston 
market was reported dull throughout the 
period, but with a temporary increase 
of activity around the first of August. 
There was little movement in Philadel- 
phia or Chicago. The folowing table 
shows the New York market rates on bills 
of various maturities at the beginning 
and end of the reporting period: 


July 14 August 17 
Ask’d Bid Ask’d 
days.... 3% 3% 3% 3% 
days.... 3% 35% 3% 3% 
days.... 3% 35% 3% 3% 
days.... 3% 3% 356 3% 
days... 4 37% 356 3% 


Maturity _ Bid 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
August 24. 
(Made Public August 26, 1927. 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Eneome ta%......... 
Miscellaneous inter- 
mal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. 


$1,442,787.40 
1,028,327.12 


1,634,697.36 
18,029,406.96 


22,135,218.84 
31,595.00 
90,421,822.28 


Total ordinary a 
Public-debt receipts . 
Balance previous day.. 


2,588,636.12 


ee 


General expenditures. . 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts. .. 
Panama Canal.. ..... 
Operations in. special 
accounts ....:06 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund.. eke 
Civil service retirement 
MON «5 hisiecaere merece 
Investment of trust 


Total 


ry 


$5,651,877.19 
294,458.47 
181,576.45 
13,732.86 


196,507.75 
242, 331.41 

13,760.21 
116,130.09 


Total ordinary 
penditures 
Public-Jebt expenditures 
chargeable against 
ordinary receipts 
Other  public-debt 
penditures 
Balance today........ 


4,710,374.43 


5,000,000.00 
ex- 
10,908,867.60 
91,969,394.09 


Total . _ SE tes sbotaeayees 636.12 


eteeeeweseeee 


[by letegruph.) 
New York, August 26.— The Federal 
Reserve fank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 


lowing: 
August 26, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 
Austria jschilling)..... 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 3 
Czechoslovakia (krone). 
Denmark (krone) owe 
England (pound sterling). npknat 
Finland (markka) CPaway 
France (franc) .. de adenes 
Germany (reichsmarkk) wm baen th 
Greece (drachma).. 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) ; 
Rumania (leu)........ mate Rdkeaks 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc). 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
India 
Japan (yen 
Singapore é g.) (dollar) 
North America: 
Canada (dollar). ..........eee. 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar). 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold)........ 
Chile (peso) ........ 


Brazil (milreis) 
Uruguay (peso)....cseeese 7 ose 


eee aeeeee 


eee eee wesons 


.017603 


-6292 
-6250 
-6043 
-6367 
-4821 
-4340 
4321 
-4288 
-3614 
-4729 
5598 


1.000437 
1.000219 
-476333 
-998156 


-9694 
-1183 
1204 
1.0016 


(Chefoo tael) 
(Hankow tael).......... 
(Shanghai tael)......... 
(Tfentsin tael)......... 
(Hong Kong dollar) 
(Mexican dollar) 
(Tientsin or paiyeng “ ‘) 
(Yuan dollar) .. 
Crepes) 





, 


YEARLY 
( INDEX 


1822) 


Taxation: 


Treasury Revises 
Tax Rules on Gifts in 
Expectation of Death 


Regulations Amended Cov- 
ering Transfers Effective 
Either During Life or 
After Death. 


T. D. 4065. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue, De- 
partment of the Treasury, has promul- 
gated an amendment (T. D. 4065) to 
Articles 15, 16, and 17 of Regulations 
68, relating to transfers of property in 
contemplation of death and the tax 
thereon. 

Following is the full text of the ar- 
ticles as amended: 

Articles 15, 16, and 17, Regulations 68, 
are hereby amended to read as follows: 

Art. 15. Transfers during life —Ex- 
cept bona fide sales for a fair considera- 
tion in money or money’s worth, all 
transfers made by the decedent subse- 
quent to September 8, 1916, are taxable 
if made in contemplation of or intended 
to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment at or after his death. If the en- 
joyment of the property or the interest 
transferred (whether the property or the 
interest was transferred by the decedent 
before or after passage of the Revenue 
Act of 1916) was subject at the date of 
the decedent’s death to change by the 
exercise of any power to alter, amend, 
or revoke, or if any such power was re- | 
linquished by the decedent subsequent to 
the effective date of Part I, Title III, of 
the Revenue Act of 1924, in contempla- | 
tion of death, the entire value of the 
property, or the interest transferred, as | 
of the date of decedent’s death must be | 
included in the gross estate unless the | 
transfer constituted a bona fide sale for 
“a fair consideration in money or money’s 
worth. To constitute a bona fide sale for | 
a fair consideration in money or money’s 
worth, it must have been made in good | 
faith, and the price must have been a fair 
equivalent, and reducible to a money 
value. 





Records to Be Filed. 

Where a transfer, by trust or other- 
wise, was made by written instrument, | 
duplicate copies thereof should be filed 
with the return. If of public record, 
one of the copies should be certified, if | 
not of record, one copy should be verified. 
Where the decedent was a nonresident, 
only one copy, certified or verified, need 
be filed. 


Transfers in contemplation of death: 


Art. 16. Nature of transfer.—The 
words “in contemplation of death” do 
not mean, on the one hand, a general 
expectation of death such as all persons 
entertain, nor, on the other, is the mean- | 
ing limited to an expectation of imme- 
diate death. A transfer, however, is | 
made in contemplation of death, wher- 
ever the person making it is influenced 
to do so by such an expectation of death, 
arising from bodily or menial condition, 
as prompts persons to dispose of their 
property to those whom they deem 
proper objects of their bounty. Such a 
transfer is taxable, although the de- 
cedent parts absolutely and immediately 
with his title to and possession and en- 
joyable of the property. Any transfer 
made by a decedent within two years 
prior to his death, without a fair con- 
sideration in money or money’s worth, 
is deemed to have been made in contem- 
plation of death if of a material part 
of his property and in the nature of a 
final disposition or distribution thereof. 


Duties of Executors. 

The executor must return the value, 
as of the date of decedent’s death, of all 
porperty transferred by the decedent 
subsequent to September 8, 1916, in con- 
templation of death, where the transfer 
was not a bona fide sale for a fair con- 
sideration in money or money’s worth 
and must disclose in the return all trans- | 
fers of a material part of decedent’s 
property made subsequent to September 
8, 1916, even though such transfer was 
made more than two years prior to death 
without such consideration. The executor 
is also required to report any transfer 
of an amount or value of $1,000 or more 
made by the decedent within two years 
of his death and not constituting a bona 
fide sale for a fair consideration in 
money or money’s worth. The executor 
need not include in the gross estate the 
value of such transfers as he contends | 
were not made in contemplation of death, 
Where the executor contends that any | 
transfer of a material part of the de- | 
cedent’s property, made within two years | 
of death, is not taxable he must file | 
with the return sworn statements in 
duplicate of all the material facts, in- 
cluding, among other things, the de- | 
cedent’s motive in making the transfer | 
and his mental and physical condition at 
that time; also one certified copy of the | 
death certificate. (See also Art. 20.) 

The fact that a gitf was made as an 
advancement, to be taken into account 
upon the final distrfbution of the de- 
cedent’s estate, is not, in and of itself, 
determinative of its taxabiilty. 

Transfers intended to take effect 
possession or enjoyment at or 
death: 

Art. 17. General.—All transfers made 
by the decedent subsequent to September 
8, 1916, other than bona fide sales for a 
fair consideration in money or money’s 
worth, which were intended to take ef- 
fect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after his death, are taxable, and the 
value, as of the date of the decedent’s 
death, of property or interest so trans- 
ferred must be returned as a part of the 
gross estate. 


in 
after 





Decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals will be 
found on Page 7. 


' with the return. 
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Tax Regulations on Transfer of Property 
“In Contemplation of Death” Are Amended 


Return Must Be Made by Executor of’ All Conveyances 
Except Bona Fide Sales. for a Fair Consideration. 


T. D. 4064. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue, De- 
partment of the Treasury, has promul- 
gated an amendment (T. D. 4064) to 
Articles 17, 18 and 19, of Regulations 
63, relating to the transfer of property 
in contemplation of death and the tax 
thereon. 

The full text 
amended follows: 


Articles 17, 18 and 19, Regulations 63 
are hereby amended to read as follows: 

Art. 17. Transfers during life—Except 
bona fide sales for a fair consideration 
in money or money’s worth, all trans- 
fers made by the decedent subsequent to 
September 8, 1916, are taxable if made 
in contemplation of or intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after his death. (As to transfers made 
prior to September 9, 1916, which were 


of the articles, as 


| intended to take effect in possession or 


enjoyment at or after decedent’s death, 


| and with respect to which the decedent 


reserved the power to alter, amend, or 
revoke, see article 19.) To constitute 
a bona fide sale for a fair consideration 


| in money or money’s worth, it must have 


been made in good faith, and the price 
must have been a fair equivalent and 
reducible to a money value. 

Where a transfer, by trust or other- 
wise, was made by written instrument, 
duplicate copies thereof should be filed 
If of public record, one 
of the copies should be certified; if not 


| of record, one copy should be verified. 


Where the decedent was a nonresident, 
only one copy, certified or verified, need 
be filed. 


Transfer “In contemplation 


Of Death” Is Defined 

Art. 18. Nature of transfer.—The 
“in contemplation of death” do 
not mean, on the one hand, a general ex- 
pectation of death such as all persons 
entertain, nor, on the other, is the mean- 
ing limited to an expectation of imme- 
diate death. A transfer, however, is 
made in contemplation of death wherever 
the person making it is influenced to do 
so by such an expectation of death, aris- 
ing from bodily or mental conditions, as 
persons to dispose of their 
property to those whom they deem 
proper objects of their bounty. Such a 
transfer is taxable, although the dece- 
dent parts absolutely and immediately 
with -his title to and possession and en- 
joyment of the property. 

Any transfer made by a decedent sub- 


sequent to September 8, 1916, and within 


two years prior to his death, without a 


| dent’s estate, is 





fair consideration in money or money’s 
worth, is presumed to be taxable if of a 
material part of his property and in the 
nature of a final disposition or distribu- 
tion thereof. 

The executor must return the value, 
Qs of the date of decedent’s death, of all 
property transferred -by the decedent 
subsequent to September 8, 1916, in con- 


templation of death, where the transfer |" 


was not a bona fide sale for a fair con- 
sideration in money or money’s worth, 
and must disclose in the return all trans- 
fers of a material part of decedent’s 
property made subsequent to September 
8, 1916, without such consideration, but 
need not include in the gross estate the 
value of such thereof as he contends 
were not made in contemplation of death, 


in which event he may submit with the | 


return evidence of all material facts 
tending to disclose the decedent’s motive 
at the time, his then anticipation of 
death, and mental and physical condition. 

The presumption of taxability of a 
transfer made within the two-year 
period may be rebutted by proof that 
it was not made under the conditions 
stated in the statute, and such proof 
must be filed with the return. Unless 


| proof is submitted which is sufficient to 


rebut the presumption the transfer will 
be included in the gross estate in‘ com- 
puting the tax. 


Transfer to Take Effect 
At or After Death 


The fact that a gift was made as an 
advancement, to be taken into account 
upon the final distribution of the dece- 
not enough, standing 
alone, to establish taxability. 

Art. 19. General.—All transfers made 
by the decedent subsequent to Septem- 
ber 8, 1916, other than bona fide sales for 
a fair consideration in money or money’s 
worth, which were intended to take effect 
in possession or enjoyment at or after 
his death, are taxable, and the value, as 
of the date of the decedent’s death, of 
property or interest so transferred must 
be returned as part of the gross estate. 

Where a transfer (whether made be- 
fore or after the passage of the Revenue 
Act of 1916) was intended to take effect 
in possession or enjoyment at or after 
the decedent’s death, and the enjoyment 
of the property or the interest trans- 
ferred was subject at the date of the de- 
cedent’s death to change by the exercise 
of any power to alter, amend, or revoke, 
the value, as of the date of the decedent’s 
death, of the property or interest so 
transferred must be returned as a part 
of the gross estate. (T. D. 4064.) 


‘Claims Allowed, But Limited, on Process 


To Heat Coating After Application to Road 


| Prior Art Declared to Have Shown No Method Similar to 


That of Applicants. 


| APPLICATION OF AUGUST E. SCHUTE. AP- 


PEAL 124365. 
PATENT OFFICE. 


EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, 


! 


pores and caused the bitumen to sepa- 


| rate from the base. 


Patent 1639276 for roadway construc- | 
tion was granted to Schute, August 16, | 


1927, on application filed July 29, 1922. 
The primary examiner had denied to 


| applicant seven claims for a method of 


uniting a bituminous coating to a porous 
surface. 


Chief (Skinner, Smith, and Ruckman) 


On appeal the Examiners-in- | 


affirmed the examiner as to five claims | 


but held the other two allowable. 
text of their opinion follows: 


The 


This is an appeal from the decision of | foundation is impervious to oils found 


examiner finally rejecting claims 1 to 


| 7 inclusive, of which the following will 


serve as examples: 
1. That method of uniting a bituminous 


coating to a porous surface which con- | 


sists in applying said coating to said 

surface at a temperature higher than its 

flash point and maintaining it at such 

temperature until a penetration of said 

surface by said coating has been secured. 
Coating Is Applied. 

2. That method of uniting a bituminous 
coating to a concrete roadway surface 
which consis#s in applying said coating 
to said surface and raising it to a tem- 
perature approximating its flash point 


| and maintaining it at such temperature 


for a short period of time whereby a 
portion of it will penetrate said surface 


consists in applying to said foundation 


References Insufficient. 


The examiner apparently conceded the | 


insufficiency of the references originally 
cited in view of the brief filed with the 
appeal but cited additional references 
under the practice in ex parte Mevey. 
The appellant then filed an additional 
brief discussing these references and per- 
sisted in his appeal. 


The patent te Chadbourne’ discloses | 
the idea of applying heat to the asphalt | 


in situ but his specificationgstates on 
page 1, lines 39-43 that his concrete 


in asphaltic binders and that the binder 
is heated and poured on the base and 


| is retained thereon by suitable surround- 


| ing walls or pockets fermed by embed- | 
ding in the foundation forms of wood, 


| iron, rock, cardboard ete., as indicated 


| screenings 


a bituminous coating at a temperature | 


said foundation. 


The references are: Robinson, 496099, 


| April 25, 18938; Williams, 185239, Octo- 


Abbott, 139848, June 17, 1873; 


1247271, November 20, 1917. 
Temperature is Raised. 
The method disclosed by the appellant 


for uniting a bituminous coating to a) 


roadway is to apply the coating to the 
surface, raise it to a temperature ap- 
proximating its flash point and maintain 
it at such temperature for a short pe- 
riod sufficient to cause a portion of the 


bitumen to penetrate the surface of the | 


roadway. The idea is that the bitumen 


| will become very hot and will evaporate 


all the moisture from the pores of’ the 
roadway and allow the bitumen to pene- 
trate and fill such pores. 

The references disclose the idea of 
applying hot or bailing asphalt to a 
porous roadway but it is urged that in 
all these cases the bitumen was chilled 
when it reached the surface or the sur- 
face was covered with dust which al- 
lowed only the lighter oils to penetrate 
and subsequently those exuded from the 


by the rocks D in his drawing. The 
asphalt is then covered with a layer of 
small stones or screcnings and a flame 
is shot down through the 
melting the asphalt and 
to settle into the same, as 
indicated in Fig 4. This reference does 
not anticipate the claims as there is no 
idea of causing the asphalt to penetrate 
the concreate bed. 
Defects are Specified. 


screenings, 


The patent to Hines 1247271 clearly | 


specifies the defects of previous proces- 


, ; ; | ses in that, even where the road bed was 
and the remainder will form a protective | . | 


| coating therefor. 
4. That method of binding a wearing | 
surface to a porous foundation which | 


| heated to dry it, it was allowed to cool 


and again absorb moisture before the 
bituminous coating was applied. His in- 
vention consisted in heating the roadway 
by means of hot air and gases discharged 


p . | beneath a hood and then spraying hot 
sufficient to evaporate the surface mois- | bituminous material on the heated road- 
ture and penetrate the surface pores of | way 


beneath the hood so that no op- 
portunity was given for exposure of the 


| same to the atmosphere. The specifica- 


| ber 10, 1886; Hubbell, 158415, January | 

5, 1875; De Valin, 144748, November 18, | 
| 1873; 
| Chadbourne, 982247, January 24, 1911; 
| Perkins, 501537, July 18, 1893; Hines, 





tion says: 


“The absorbant properties of the 


| heated and dried surface during cooling 
| are thus fully utilized to effect the de- 


sired penetration 
terials.” 


of the binding ma- 
Specification Broad. 

The brief describes the Hines patent 
as for a method of repairing and treat- 
ing macadam roads but the patent says 
nothing about macadam roads nor is it 


| limited to any particular type of road 


bed nor to the repairing of the same. 
Furthermore, with the exception of claim 
2 and 6, appellant’s claims are not lim- 
ited to any particular type of road and 
his specification is equally broad. The 
brief further says that Hines does not 
heat the asphalt after it is applied and 
purports to quote a passage from his 
specificatior to sustain this view. There 
is not such passage in that patent but 
we find that it is quoted from the spec- 
ification of a Hines patent No. 1247272 
issued on the same day and disclosing 
the same apparatus. 

We consider claims 4 and 5 clearly met 
by Hines. 

Claim 1 is not limited to a concrete 





causing the | 





Transfers 


Losses From Actual 
Sale of Stock Ruled 


Fair Tax Deduction 


Board of Tax Appeals De- 
cides for Plaintiff Where 
Transfer Was Questioned 

by Commissioner. 


P. P. GRIFFIN Vv. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE, BOARD OF TAX AP- 
PEALS, No. 11546. 

A loss resulting from an actual and 
bona fide sale of stock is an allowable 
deduction, the Board of Tax Appeals 
held herein. 

The Board also held that an obligation 
of a corporation which is paid by an 
individual is not allowable as a deduc- 


| tion to the individual. 


George W. Zeigler for the Petitioner 
and W. H. Lawder for the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

This proceeding results from the de- 
termination by the respondent of defi- 
ciencies in income tax for the calendar 
years 1920 and 1921. Two errors are 
assigned: (1) The respondent erred in 
his failure to allow losses sustained in 
the vear 1920, resulting from the sale of 
stock; (2) respondent erred in his fail- 
ure to allow a deduction for interest paid 
in the year 1921. 

In Lumber Business. 

Findings of Fact: Petitioner resides at 
Lock Haven, Pa., where he is engaged 
in the lumber business. Subsequent to 
March 1, 1913, he acquired 610 shares 
of the capital stock of the Bee Tree Lum- 
ber Company, a West Virginia corpora- 
tion, paying cash therefor in the amount 
of $61,000. Between the date of acquir- 


| ing the stock and the year 1920, the Bee 


Tree Lumber Company was not pros- 


perous and became involved financially. | 


Petitioner’s attorney advised him to sell 
a part of his stock in the year 1920, in 


' order that his books of account would not | 


show as appearing thereon, an asset of 
questionable value, and also that he 


might derive the benefit of the sale in | 


being able to claim a deduction for the 
loss in his income tax return for the 
year 1920. Petitioner sold the 610 shares 
of stock of the Bee Tree Lumber Com- 
pany to his brother and secretary in the 
month of November, 1920, for the sum of 
$6,100. No agreement or understanding 
existed between petitioner and the pur- 


chasers of the stock, concerning the re- | 
Checks in pay- | 


purchase of the same. 
ment of the stock in amounts of $6,100 
were received by petitioner, in the year 
1920. During the year 1921, petitioner 
repurchased the stock. 

Petitioner acquired, prior to 1920, 
shares of stock in the Basic Refractories 
Company, located at Natural Bridge, N. 
Y. He owned, in the year 1920, between 
68 and 78 shares of the par value of 
$100 per share, and in the year 1920 or 
1921, sold the same, either to his brother 
or secretary, for $10 per share. 

During the years 1920 and 1921, the 
Bee Tree Lumber Company was in need 
of additional funds with which to carry 
on its business, and petitioner agreed 
to indorse the promissory notes of the 


| corporation to enable it to secure the de- 


sired funds. In either the year 1920 or 
1921, petitioner paid interest due on the 
promissory notes of the corporation, in 
the amount of $6,278.44. 

Opinion by Milliken: The respondent 
disallowed the losses claimed to have re- 
sulted from the sale of the stock of the 
Bee Tree Lumber Company and the 
Basic Refractories Company, for the 
reason that he did not consider the sales 
to be actual and bona fide. Petitioner 


| testified that he made an actual sale of 
| his shares of stock in the Bee Tree Lum- | 
ber Company to his brother and secre- | 


tary, in the year 1920; that title to the 
stock passed to the purchasers, and pay- 
ment was received from them in the 
year 1920 for the stock so sold. He also 


testified that no understanding or agree- | 


ment existed between the seller and the 
buyer concerning the repurchase of the 
stock. On the evidence presented, the 
sale of stock of the Bee Tree Lumber 
Company was an actual and bona fide 
sale, and petitioner is entitled to the loss 
claimed for the year 1920. We are un- 
able, from the evidence, to determine the 
cost, date of sale, or amount of stock 
sold, relative to the loss claimed to have 


| resulted from the sale of the capital | 


stock of the Basic Refractories Company, 
and accordingly, the determination of 
the respondent is approved. 


The petitioner seeks to take a deduc. | 


tion of the interest which he paid for the 
Bee Tree Lumber Company. We are 
unable to determine, from the evidence, 
the year of payment, but in any event 
the deduction claimed merely represents 
the obligation of the corporation, which 
petitioner paid for it and against whom 
he had the right to look for repayment. 
The respondent did not err in his failure 
to allow the interest deduction claimed. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 

Considered by Marquette, Phillips and’ 
Van Fossan, 

August 223 1927. 


road bed and we do not think that the 
temperature “higher ‘than its flash point” 
defines anything more than what is com- 
mon in applying asphaltic binders or 
what is disclosed by Hines. The limita- 
tion to “maintaining it at such tempera- 
ture” does not sufficiently distinguish 
from Hines who specifically describes his 
hood as a means for preventing exposure 
to the atmosphere and as his road bed 
and binder are both heated the hood 
would, at least, tend to maintain the 
temperature. The same reasoning ap- 
plies to claims 3 and 7. 

Claims 2 and 6 specify that the coating 
is applied to the surface, heated and 
maintained at such temperature. As 
Hines does not apply heat to his 
coating after application thereof, these 


‘ claims are considered allowable. 


The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to claims 1, 3, 4, 5 and 7 and 
reversed as to claims 2 and 6. 





| sales 





Stock Losses 


‘AuTHortzeD STATEMENTS ONLY ‘Are PrisenTep Herein, Brin@ 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLAB! are printed so that they can.be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


BOARD OF TAX APPEALS: Rules of Practice: New Rules: Rule 51: Costs: 

Record on Review.—Rule 51, relating to costs in connection with prepara- 
tion of record on review, adopted and added to Board’s rules of practice.— 
Misc, 3383.—Yearly Index Page 1822, Col. 7 (Vol. II). 


A 


(CORPORATIONS: Good Will: Insurance: Real Estate: Stock: Capital: Sec. 
209 of 1917 Act.—Where good will is given but no payment of money or 


property is made to corporation engaged in insurance and real estate business 
for issuance of its stock and corporation has no more than nominal capital, it 
is taxable under Sec. 209 of the 1917 Act.—Alexander & Garrett v. U. S. (Dis- 
trict Court, Southern District of Georgia) —(This digest to be used in lieu 


of digest published August 18, 1927, 
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Individual Taxpayer Is Denied Deduction 
For Loss Upon Investment in Securities 


Board of Tax Appeals Does Not Allow Claim for Loan 


Rendered Worthless by Insolvency of Company. 


H. E. NEWTON V. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE; W. H. NEWTON V. 
CoMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
Boarp oF TAx APPEALS, Nos. 9626 AND 
9627. 

Losses upon investments in shares of 
stock by an individual are not legal de- 
ductions from gross income in determin- 
ing the net loss under section 204 of the 
Revenue Acts of 1921, the Board of Tax 
Appeals held herein. 

James L. Fort for the Petitioners and 
J. L. Deveney for the Commissioner. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

These proceedings were consolidated 
for the purpose of hearing and decision. 
The appeal of H. E. Newton is from the. 
determination of a deficiency and that 
of W. H. Newton from the determination 


| of a deficiency, both income tax for 1922. 


The pleadings in each appeal set up 
identical assignments of error as follows: 

“1. Because from the income of tax- 
payer for the year 1922, in the approxi- 
mate amount of $9,724.05, is not de- 
ducted the net loss sustained for the cal- 


| endar year 1921 in the approximate sum 


of $14,496.48. In the loss for the year 
1921 is included a loss on the sale of 
stock in the amount of $30,587.83. 

“op 
1922 has not been reduced by a loss to- 
taling $10,608.84, evidenced by loss on 
worthless notes sustained during the 
year 1922.” 

Findings of Fact: The petitioners are 
brothers. In 1920 each purchased 500 
shares of stock of the Quitman Cotton 
Mills, a corporation having an outstand- 
ing capitalization of 3,000 shares. 
cost of such stock purchased, to each 
petitioner, was $37,500. The Quitman 


| Cotton Mills was liquidated in 1921 and 


each of the petitioners sustained a loss 
of $30,587.83 on his investment in the 
stock of the corporation and the amounts 
of the losses sustained were allowed as 
deductions from gross income in the pe- 
titioners’ respective individual returns 
for 1921. 

The petitioners were also interested as 
stockholders and directors of the Quit- 
men Cotton Mills during 1921 and di- 
rected and supervised purchases and 


corporation. The petitioners, together 
with their father, also owned and op- 
erated a cotton mill known as the Trio 
Manufacturing Company, at Forsyth, 
Ga., during the years 1921 and 1922. 

In the returns of the petitioners for 
the year 1922 deductions were claimed 


| for net losses sustained by them in 1921, 


which deductions were disallowed by the 
Commissioner. 

In 1921 the petitioners loaned the 
Forsyth Tradirg Company, a corpora- 
tion engaged in the farmers’ supply and 
automobile business at Forsyth, Georgia, 
$27,817.68, each of the petitioners re- 
ceiving a demand note ‘therefor in the 
amount of $13,908.84. Each of the pe- 
titioners was a stockholder of this cor- 
poration, owning $2,800 of the capital 
stock. Payments were made on the notes 
in 1921 and 1922, the total amount re- 
ceived on each note being $3,300. 
Deduction Also Claimed 


For Unpaid Notes Held 

The Forsyth Trading Company did a 
large credit business. In 1921 the price 
of cotton declined from 45 cents per 
pound to 20‘cents per pound and the 
farmers and debtors of the Forsyth Trad- 
ing Company were unable to meet their 
obligations. The price of cotton declined 
still further in 1922 and the notes of 
the farmers held by the Forsyth Trading 
Company became temporarily, at least, 
worthless. The Forsyth Trading Company 


Because the income for the year | 


The |} 


incident to the operation of the | 





became insolvent and it was decided to 
liquidate the corporation. 

The petitioners, being the largest 
creditors, took charge of the assets of 
the company for the purpose of liquidat- 
ing them. This was in the late spring 
or summer of 1922. By the end of 1922 
it became apparent to the petitioners 
that they, with other creditors, would re- 
ceive very little from the corporation 
in satisfaction of their indebtedness. Ac- 
cordingly, in their returns for 1922 each 
claimed the deduction from gross income 
of the balance of his claim agajpst the 
Forsyth Trading Company, ar nting 
in each case to $10,608.84. 

Each of the petitioners received addi- 
tional amounts totaling $1,626.24 from 
the Forsyth Trading Company in 1923 
and 1924. The liquidation was completed 
in 1924. Neither petitioner kept individ- 
ual books of account. 

Opinion by Smith: In Appeal of J. J. 
Harrington, 1 B. T. A. 11, we held that 
losses upon investments in shares of stock 
by an individual are not legal deductions 
from gross income in determinig the net 
loss under section 204 of the Revenue 
Act.of 1921. A like ruling was made by 
the Board in Appeal of Fridolin Pabst, 
6 B. T. A. 843. Se also Appeal of Harry 
J. Gutman, 6 B. T. A. (The United States 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 1234, Volume 
IL). We see nothing in the cases at bar 
which would differentiate them from the 
above. 

Section 214(a)(5) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921 permits an individual to deduct 
from gross income in annual tax returns: 

“Losses sustained during the taxable 
year and not compensated for by insur- 
ance or otherwise, if incurred in any 


transaction entered into for profit, though | 


not connected with the trade or busi- 

nes: Oe” 
Subdivision 

provides: 


oe ok Oe 


(6) of the same section 


Losses allowed under para- 
graphs (4), (5) and (6) of this subdivi- 
sion shall be deducted as of the taxable 
year in which sustained unless, in order 
to clearly reflect the income, the loss 
should, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner, be accounted for as of a different 
perica. .* * * 

Subdivision (7) of the same section 
permits the deduction of: 

“Debts ascertained tu be worthless and 
charged off within the taxable year (or, 
in the discretion of the Commissioner, a 
reasonable addition to a reserve for bad 
debts); and when satisfied that a debt 
is recoverable only in part, the Commis- 
sioner may allow such debt to be charged 
off in part.” 

It was manifestly the intention of Con- 
gress to permit an individual making in- 
come-tax returns under the Revenue Act 
of 1921 to deduct from gross income the 
losses sustained in the return year and 
also to permit him to deduct debts ascer- 
tained to be worthless during the year, 
provided, of course, the amount was 
charged off during the year. 

Since the petitioners kept no books of 
account the requirement that the bad 
debts be charged off before they can 
be claimed as a deduction does not ap- 
ply to them. The loss actually sustained 
by each petitioner in 1922 as a result 
of his loan to the Forsyth Trading 
Company was $8,982.60. 

In addition to this loss each of the pe- 
titioners sustained a loss of $2,800 as 
a result of his investment in the stock 
of the Forsyth Trading Company. This 
amount is also a legal deduction from 
the gross income in 1922. 

Judgments will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 

Considered by Littleton. 

August 23, 1927. 
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Deductions 


Reduction Is Denied 
Hotel Company in 
Excess Profits Tax 


Proof Found to Be Lacking 
of Abnormal Conditions 
Affecting Capital or 
Income. 


New ALBANY Hote, CoMPANY V. CoM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Boarp oF TAX APPEALS, No. 7969. 


In computing excess profits taxes to 
be entitled to the benefit of sections 
327(d) and 328 of the Revenue Acts of 
1918 and 1921, a taxpayer must establish 
that abnormal conditions affecting its 
capital or income existed, the Board of 
Tax Appeals held herein. 

Arthur H. Laws and R. M. Crane for 
the Petitioner and W. H. Lawder for the 
Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

This appeal is taken from the deter- 
mination by the Commissioner of de- 
ficiencies aggregating $9,825.19 in in- 
come and excess profits taxes for the 
calendar years 1919, 1920, and 1921. It 
is alleged that the Commissioner erred 
in failing to compute petitioner’s excess 
profits taxes for the taxable years under 
Section 328, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 327 of the Revenue Acts of 
1918 and 1921. 


Petitioner Operates Hotel. 

Findings of fact: Petitioner is a Colo- 
rado corporation, organized on or about 
June 1, 1908, and is engaged in the op- 
eration of a commercial hotel in the 
city of Denver., At the time of incor- 
poration petitioner issued capital stock 
in the amount of $144,903.54 for certain 
assets. The total outstanding capital 
stock isued upon incorporation was of 
the par value of $300,000, of which $20,- 
000 was retired by the payment of cash 
in each of the years 1919, 1920, and 1921, 
or a total of $60,000 retired during the 
taxable years. Up to December 31, 1925, 
$120,000 of the capital stock had been 
retired. 

At the time petitioner was organized 
there was set up on its books an asset 
of good will in the amount of $144,- 
903.54, and no increase in the value of 
good will is reflected by the books. In 
his computation of invested capital the 
respondent allowed a value for good will 
to the extent of 25 per cent of the out- 
standing stock at the beginning of each 
of the taxable years. 

The gross income (as to which re- 
spondent made no adjustment), net in- 
come, officers’ salaries, invested capital, 
excess profits tax, and total tax of pe- 
titioner for each of the taxable years, 
were adjusted and computed by the re- 
spondent. 

In computing invested capital the re- 
spondent excluded therefrom the values 
claimed by petitioner for a leasehold and 
good will alleged to have been acquired 
for stock. 

Must Prove Abnormal Situation. 

Opinion by Van Fossan: Petitioner 
seeks the computation of its excess 
profits taxes under Section 328 of the 
1918 and 1921 Revenue Acts, relying 
upon Section 327(d) of said Acts for the 
relief sought. It is incumbent upon 
petitioner to establish that abnormal 
conditions affecting its capital or in- 
come existed before it is entitled to the 
benefit of these sections. 

Upon this record we are unable to 
find that there existed abnormal condi- 
tions affecting petitioner’s capital or in- 
come during the taxable years. So far 
as is disclosed by the evidence the in- 
vested capital was normal, officers’ sal- 
aries were reasonable, and the net in- 
come, while substantial, was not an un- 
usual or abnormal return on the invest- 
ment. 

While the exclusion from invested 
capital of intangible assets, such as 
leaseholds and good will, might result 
in abnormalities, it must appear that 
such assets have a recognized and ascer- 
tained value, which does not appear from 
the evidence in this case. There is no 
evidence before us as to what is a nor- 
mal capital, normal income (gross or 
net) or normal executive salaries for a 
business of the character engaged in by 


| petitioner. 


We must hold, therefore, that peti- 
tioner has failed to establish any ab- 
normalities affecting its capital or in- 
come that entitle it to the benefit of 
sections 327(d) and 328 of the Revenue 
Acts of 1918 and 1921. 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 

Considered by Marquette, Milliken, and 
Phillips. 

August 22, 1927. 


Tax “Appeal Board 


Adopts New Ruling 


MISCELLANEOUS, VI-34-3383. 

Tax APPEALS. 

The Board of Tax Appeals has an- 
nounced the addition of Rule 51 to its 
rules of practice, relating to costs in 
connection with the preparation of a 
record on review. t 

Following is the full text of the rule 
as adopted: 

Rule 51. Costs—Preparation of record 
on review. 

It shall be the duty of the clerk, im- 
mediately after the contents of a record 
on review have been settled or agreed 
to, to notify the petitioner of the costs 
and tharges for the preparation, com- 
parison, and certification of said record; 
such charges to be determined in accord- 
ance with the provisions of an act of 
Congress entitled “An act to provide 
fees to be charged by clerks of the dis- 
trict courts of the United States,” ape 
proved February 11, 1925 (43 Stat. 
857-858). 

No transcript will be certified and 
transmitted to the appellate court until 
the costs and charges therefor have bees 
paid to the Board, 


BoarD OF 





AvuTnHorizeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


BEING 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Commerce 


Tax Returns of France Are Shown to Be Increased; 
Steel and Iron Output Is Lowered 


Australian Business 


Is Generally Quiet 


General Conditions in Canada 
Continue Satisfactory; Unfa- 
orable Situation in China. 


Advance in the tax returns. of France 
for the first seven months of 1927, con- 
tinued satisfactory conditions in Canada 
and a decline from the spring level of 
output in the steel and iron industry of 
the United Kingdom, is reported in a 
summary of world business conditions 
just issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The summary, which is issued weekly, 
is now made public with the countries in 
alphabetic order. 

The full text of, the statement, based 
on cables and other reports, follows in 
full text: 

Argentina. 

General business conditions continue 
to be favorable. The Argentine peso 
exchange touched a new high level which 


is generally attributed to the unusually | 


heavy export movement. According to 
an official Argentine estimate the acre- 
age sown to certain cereals during 
1927-28 is as follows: Wheat, 19,438,- 
900 acres; flaxseed, 
barley, 1,136,200 acres; oats, 3,136,900 
acres; rye, 716,300 acres; birdseed, 93,- 
860 acres. The total acreage sown to 
the above six cereal products represents 
an increase of 1,316,510 acres over the 
acreage of the previous year. Killings 
by packers have been reduced as a result 
of a lack of animals of good quality. A 
few steers have been exported at 35 
centavos per kilo. 
Australia. 

Australian business during the past 
month was generally quiet, due largely 
to seasonal dullness accentuated some- 
what by stringency in the money market 
and to deficient rainfall. Present indi- 
cations, however, point to improvement 
in the credit and general business sit- 
uations within the next month. 

While expected to be smaller in vol- 
ume, the new wool clip is apparently 
of better quality and should-be equally 
as valuable as its predecessor. Weather 
conditions, particularly in New South 
Wales, are expected to result in a smaller 
wheat crop. 

Australia’s foreign trade for 1926-27 
continued adverse, with a slight decline 
in exports as against a large increase 
in imports. ‘rade with the United 
States during the year was of record 
proportions on the import side, reach- 
ing the high value of £41,676,000 as 
eompared with £37,050,000 for the year 
ended June 30, 1926. 

Austria. 


with the -first six months of 1926; the | 


unfavorable trade balance declined ac- 


cordingly from $72,000,000 in the first | 


half of 1926 to $67,000,000 in 1927. Ex- 
ports of raw materials showed a greater 
increase than those of finished products. 
Imports from Yugoslavia, Great Britain, 
Bulgaria, France and Russia increased 
considerably compared with 1926, while 
Poland, Hungary=§ and Switzerland 
showed a marked decline. On the ex- 
port side exports to Germany and Po- 
land have almost doubled in value, with 
exports to Russia only 85 per cent of 
the 1926 figure. Imports from the 
United States amounted to about $11,- 
800,000 in each period, being nearly 
three times greater than Austrian ship- 
ments to the United States. 
Canada. 

General business conditions in Canada 
continue satisfactory, with steady im- 
provement in the Prairie Provinces. 
Wheat prospects remain encouraging 
with favorable weather, and harvesting 
has begun in a.few districts. Stocks on 
July 31, the end of the crop year, totaled 


nearly 51 million bushels, as compared | 


with 86 million a year ago. 


July imports were 3 per cent larger | 


in value than returns for July of 1926; 
exports were 28 per cent smaller, owing 
to decreased shipments of agricultural, 
animal and forest products. 

Government estimates place the com- 
mercial apple crop at 2,999,000 bushels, 
or 90 per cent of the quinquennial aver- 
age. The potato crop is estimated at 
50,644,000 hundredweight, as compared 
with the 1926 yield of 48,262,000 hun- 
dredweight. 

According to the announcement of the 
Minister fcr Railways, Fort Churchill 
has been selected as the terminus of the 


6,718,400 acres; | 
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Milling 


were erected at a total cost of 4,282,500,- 
000 crowns, of which 3,200,500,000 crowns 
were furnished by the State. This 
contribution represents over 75 per cent 
of the total expenditure and indicates 
the extent to which the Government is 
willing to go in an effort to provide 
ample housing facilities. As a result of 
these activities, the cement, brick, and 
some branches of the woodworking in- 
dustries, are extremely well occupied. 
Improvement is still maintained in the 
glass, shoe, and glove industries, while 
a long-standing depression still prevails 
in the porcelain industry. 


France. 


Total tax returns under the French 
general budget in the first seven months 
of 1927 amounted to 23,251,000,000 
francs. This represents an advance of 
more than 3,000,000,000 francs as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1926. The total for the seven months 
approximates budget estimates for the 
period. Normal and permanent sources 
accounted for 22,611,000,000 francs. Re- 
ceipts, independent of the general bud- 
get, collected by the Autonomous Office 
for debt amortization, totaled 3,550,000,- 
000 francs for the seven months period. 

Trade returns for July made a more 
favorable showing than those of previous 
months with an export balance of 431,- 
000,000 francs. In the first seven months 
of 1927 imports reached a total value 
of 31,186,000,000 francs, while exports 
totaled 31,451,000,000 francs, thus show- 
ing a slightly favorable balance. 


The Franco-German commercial ac- 
cord is to become effective September 6. 
The majority of French exports are 
granted most-favored-nation treatment, 
while German products imported into 
France are divided into three classifica- 


tions, the first of which receives the min- 
; imum rates of the present tariff, the sec- 


ond new minimum tariff rates etablished 
by the agreement and the third specified 
reduction from the general tariff. 


India. 


Progres of the monsoon and the con- 
dition of standing crops have been gen- 
erally favorable during the past month, 
although floods have caused considerable 
damage in isolated areas and have dis- 
rupted traffic. The bazaar business is 
better than is usually expected at this 
season, except in piece goods, where trade 
is hesitant over the uncertainty of price 
trends. Trade in the Karachi district is 
depressed, due to liquidation of several 
important firms. All industries except 
coal were showing inprovement in pro- 
duction and profits during the month. 

The Reserve Bank Bill was taken be- 
fore the Assembly on August 18 and is 
expected to offer. improved facilities for 


| the investment of Indian capital and ade- 
| quate Indian representation, but not leg- 


; | islative representation, on the board of 
In the first half of 1927 Austrian ex- | 


ports increased 13.6 per cent and im- | 
ports 5.7 per cent in value, compared | 





Hudson Bay Railway to be completed in ! 


1929, 
China. 

Recent political changes among Na- 
tionalists in Nanking and the ~Wuhan 
cities is having an unfavorable effect 
upon the business situation in general. 
Notes of the Central Bank of China at 
Hankow are quoted at 235 to 100 Mexi- 
ean dollars, with no transactions re- 
ported. «The import trade in Central 
China and in the Yangtze Valley is at a 
standstill, but other parts of China’ re- 
port more favorable conditions. Man- 
churia‘is anticipating one of the largest 
crops on record and a prosperous future 
is predicted. 

Declared exports throughout China 
for the first) six months of the year in- 
creased by $4,600,000 over figures for 
that period in the previous year, total- 
ing $74,600,000 (United States currency). 
Silk exports, however, and shipments of 


directors. Money continues very easy. 
Italy. 

The budget estimates for 1927-1928 
predicate increases in revenues of 1,077,- 
000,000 lire and expenditures of 1,076,- 
000,000 lire as compared with those for 
the fiscal year 1926-1927. The estimated 
effective revenues for 1927-1928 are 19,- 
620,000,000 lire and expenditures 19,- 
329,000,006 lire. These figures, as com- 
pared with the actual results for the fis- 
cal year 1926-1927, are a decrease of 
1,717,000,000 lire in the case of revenues 


; and 1,603,000,000 lire in the case of ex- 


penditures. The 1926-1927 expenditures 
exceed those of 1925-1926 by slightly 
more than 1,000,000,000 lire and al- 
though, durin~ the coming campaign ex- 
penditures are expected to be favorably 
affected by the appreciation of the cur- 
rency, some concern is being felt be- 
cause of the continued tendency for ex- 
penditures to increase. 


Condition of Business 
In Far Eastern Countries 


The general tone of Japan trade is op- 
timistic, but uncertainties in the finan- 
cial situation and depresion in basic in- 
dustries prevent any great improvement. 


Crop conditions are favorable with a 
large rice crop predicted. 

Exports of cotton products were lower 
in July and stocks of cotton yarns and 
textiles continued to increase. The July 
silk market was dull and stocks in- 
creased, with lesser exports than in June. 


Japan’s national debt at the close of 
July showed an increase of 123,000,000 
yen, reaching a total of 5,121,000,000 
yen. (The yen aeraged $0.4713 in July.) 
Note issue of the Bank of Japan declined 
from a total of 1,478,000,000 yen at the 
end of June to 1,455,000,000°at the close 
of July. There were no bond flotations 
during July. 

British Malaya. 

British Malayan trade for July showed 
marked decreases in both exports and 
imports, due to decreased activity and 
falling prices on the rubber market. The 


| average price of rubber for the month 


metals and minerals fell off, while in- | 
creases were shown in exports of egg | 
products; hides, skins, and furs; vege- | 


table oils, raw cotton, and wool. 
Czechoslovakia. 


Recently published statistics show that | 


in the six-year period from July 1, 1921, 
to July, 1927, there have been built in 
Czechoslovakia a total of 26,442 houses 
containing 56,745 apartments, 


These | ducing activities. 


was $0.32% per pound. As the result of 
slackened conditions, general import 
trade dropped about 12 per cent in value 
and export trade about 21 per cent, com- 
pared with the previous month. 

The tonnage of rubber shipments was 


the lowest for any month in the current | 
year and the value of total exports, | 


amounting to $41,484,000 gold, was the 
lowest since March, 1925. Imports for 
the month were valued at $44,161,000, 
resulting in an unfavorable trade balance 
amounting to $2,677,000. 

July shipments of tin amountee to 
6,695 long tons of which 63 per ecat went 
to the United States. Tin prices con- 
tinued the gradual declin: of recent 
months, averaging $8154 per picul of 
133 1-3 pounds. 

Mexico. 
A downward tendency was noted in 


the already depressed business situation | 


in Mexico during the week ended August 
19, 1927. A number of additional mines 
are closing down while others are re- 
The income tax rates 








in England 


Optimism Prevails 
In Japanese Trade 


Steady Improvement Indicated 
in Report on Markets 
of Sweden. 


on salaries and on the interest from cap- 
ital investments have been increased. 


Netherlands. 
The general tone of business in the 


Netherlands continues satisfactory de- 


spite the usual summer lull in activity. 
Stock market activities declined during 
July but funds for investment continue 
plentiful. Issues of foreign bonds were 
the principal feature of the capital mar- 
ket. Government collections continue to 
show improvement over 1926 and treas- 
ury bills which matured on August 1 
were met without recourse to a new is- 
sue. Industrial activity has been main- 
tained at a satisfactory level and unem- 
ployment showed a further slight decline 
during July. Commodity markets are 
showing the usual seasonal recession, 
but are otherwise satisfactory. Foreign 
trade in the first seven months of 1927 
showed little change in imports as com- 
pared with last year, but a considerable 
advance in exports with a consequent 
reduction of the unfavorable balance. 
Crops are still from 14 to 80 days late 
but their condition has improved in re- 
cent weeks. 
Netherlands East Indies. 

General business of Netherlands India 
continues satisfactory, despite dullness in 
most produce markets. Retail trade is 
good and it is expected that the islands’ 
import trade for the second half of the 
year will show considerable increase over 
that of the first half. Weather condi- 
tions are favorable for the final stage of 
crop harvesting. Sugar crop estimates 
continue to indicate a bountiful output 
and sugar trade is more active than for 
some time during the recent period of 
declining prices. Rubber trade has firmed 
somewhat, pepper continues to fluctuate, 
and other produce markets are dull. 

An upward tendency characterizes the 
textile market and automobile sales con- 
tinue good. New models are arriving 
and competition is keen. Demand for 
building materials is active and imports 
of iron and steel are heavy. 

Panama. 

Business continues to improve slightly 
in Panama. There is a price cutting war 
on between local European and Japanese 
match dealers. There was a reduction 
in banana prices, which will probably 
cause a decrease in the exportations of 
this fruit. The Darien Gold Mining has 
given an option to the Panama Corpora- 
tion, a British company, on its property 
rights of 40,000 hectares, embracing 71 
mining claims located in the area con- 
ceded by the Republic of Panama in 
1926. Work is to begin in September. 
Developments and exploration in this 
area will open a large hitherto isolat: © 
section of the country. It is reporte:. 
that the Panama Corporation will have 
a subsidiary company and that the 
Remnance area will be divided into. two 
parts. The subsidiary, shortly to or- 
ganize, will develop the part of the area 
on which most prospecting has been done 
and the parent company will carry on 
prospecting on the other part of the 
area, 


Philippine Business 
Good in Most of July 


Philippine business was good during 
most of July, though conditions slack- 
ened somewhat the latter part of the 
month, as a result of heavy seasonal 
rains. Compared with July of last year, 
however, trade for the month was 
slightly better. 

With heavier supplies of copra, the 
copra market steadied and all oil mills 
resumed operations. Abaca trade also 
firmed in July. As a result of heavy 
rains, growing conditions in some sugar 
areas were adversely affected. If normal 
conditions prevail from now on, however, 
it is believed the crop will equal that of 
last year. The tobacco market con- 
tinued quiet, with further decreases in 
shipments of raw leaf. Exports of 
cigars, however, showed a marked im- 
provement. 

Poland. 

With the exception of the increase in 
the circulation of bank notes to a record 
high of 744,800,000 zlotys at the end of 
July, against 727,000,000 zlotys at the 
end of June, the condition of the Bank of 
Poland remained practically unchanged. 
The gold reserve and net supply of 
stable foreign currencies and bills com- 
bined showed a slight increase for the 
month—from 359,000,000 to 362,600,000 
gold zlotys, notwithstanding the heavier 
demand for foreign exchange resulting 
from the unfavorable foreign trade bal- 
ance. Rediscounts increased from 387,- 
000,000 to 400,000,000 zlotys. 

Industrial activity continues on the 
up grade, and unemployment is steadily 


| declining. 


Porto Rico. 

Continued tobaceo liquidations 
expected to temporarily accelerate the 
retiring of outstanding commercial ob- 
ligations, but the prices being realized 
from tobacco sales the trade believes 
will probably necessitate assuming new 
obligations in the near future. 
sugar campaign is practically finished, 
with only the San Miguel mill still grind- 
ing. Total production of sugar for all 
mills is expected by the trade to ap- 
proximate 629,000 short tons. Recent 
sugar prices showed increasing strength, 
and the outlook for the next crop, ob- 
servers say, indicates that it will prob- 
ably exceed the yield of the present 
crop. The tobacco situation has been 
eased by further sales of leaf, but the 
outlook still remains unsatisfactory, 
and in local opinion it is not expected 


' and production was maintained. 


| sales policy. 
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Fly Paper Imports 


From Germany Total 


More Than $500,000 


Chemical Division of Depart- 
ment of Commerce Gives 
Figures on Shipments 
for Last Three Years. 


More than half a million dolars worth 
of -fly paper has ben supplied the United 
States by Germany in the last three 
years, according to a statement August 
26 by the Chemical Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

During the last three years Germany 
has supplied the United States with a 
half million dollars worth of fly paper. 
This is a rather noteworthy fact in view 
of the phenomenal growth in the Amer- 
ican production of household insecticides 
during recent years. 

It is reported that one firm in Waib- 
lingen, Germany, makes 100,000,000 fly- 
catchers annually. It specializes in a 
paper ribbon type, the paper being coated 
with resin, oil and glue, and enclosed 


in a small pasteboard tube for hanging 
from the ceiling or fixtures. 


that many planters will be able to meet 
the costs of production and the interest 
charges which have been accumulating 
as a result of the delay in marketing 
the tobacco. 

Siam. 


Retail trade of Siam was seasonally 
slack in July, although the value of 
total imports of foreign merchandise 
into the country increased materially 
over that of the previous month. Ship- 
ments of native produce, valued at 19,- 
500,000 ticals, represented a decrease 
from June exports, although consider- 
ably higher than exports in July, 1926. 
With imports valued at 14,500,000 ticals 
in July, 1927, the country’s usually 
favorable trade balance was well main- 
tained. (The average value of the tical 
for July, was $0:45.) 

Prospects for the forthcoming rice 
crop are favorable, due to abundant 
rains. Insufficient transportation facili- 
ties are i@ferfering with delivery of 
paddy at the mills and, although demand 


.for Siamese rice has been strong, the 
active | 
. 


lack of supplies has prevented an 
increase in trade. 


Sweden. 


Sa? ° ° | 
Favorable conditions were maintained 


generally throughout Sweden during 
July, and forecasts indicate a continua- 
tion of the steady improvement for the 
remainder of the year. The industrial 
situation remains satisfactory, and cer- 
tain industries showed increased activ- 
ity. The lumber market continued ac- 
tive, with prices strengthening. Timber 
shipments continued seasonally high. 
The pulp markets showed no change, 
It is 
reported that the sulphate pulp pro- 
ducers have decided upon a uniform 
The production of paper 
has shown a marked increase recently. 
Improved weather conditions have as- 
sured crop returns practically the same 
as those of last year. The Grangesberg 
group reports record shipments of iron 
ore, which are 50 per cent higher for 
the first seven months of this year than 
for the seven months of last year. The 
railroads have decided upon marked re- 
ductions in freight rates for short hauls, 
to meet the increased competition of 
motor-truck services. The money mar- 
ket remained easy during July, and the 
large increase in the export of capital 
continues through the participation in 
international loans. Activity on the 
bourse was somewhat lower, but quota- 
tions were firmer, with the stock price 
level registering the highest for the 
year. The rising tendency in price lev- 
els continued. Sweden’s foreign trade 
continued very active during July, it has 
been estimated that the favorable bal- 
ance for the month will total about 25,- 
000,000 crowns, and the favorable out- 
look in the export industries tends toward 
the anticipation of a favorable balance 
for the year. Imports of coal and coke, 
mineral oils and automobiles were notice- 
ably lower, while exports of iron ore, 
pulp and paper registered the largest 
increases. Declared exports to the 
United States showed further increases. 


United Kingdom. 

Cleveland ironmasters have announced 
a reduction of 2s. 6d. a ton in the price 
of pigiron plus an additional 2s. 6d. re- 
duction in the case of export orders in- 
volving over 500 tons. As is usual dur- 
ing the summer season, British iron and 
steel production shows a decline from 
the spring levels of output. In July the 
iron output was 646,000 tons while steel 
production aggregated 683,000 tons, be- 
ing decreases of 0.8 per cent and 8.6 
per cent, respectively, from the previous 
month’s amounts and decreases of 10.3 
per cent and 28.1 per cent, respectively, 
from the monthly high record for each 
so far established this year. The British 
inland coal demand shows some improve- 
ment, but the coal markets generally 
are quiet although prices are steady with 
slight increases in some classes due to 
reduced output, according to Acting 
Commercial Attache Hugh D. Butler, 
London. 
one-fourth of the £1,000,000 of bar gold 
that arrived from South Africa on Au- 
gust 16, the greater portion of the ship- 
ment having been sold in the open mar- 
ket. Sterling exchange on August 16, 


tered this year when the transfer of 
funds for investment from New York 
to London brought the New York de- 
mand quotation to $4.85 13-16. 

The number of registered unemployed 
was 1,025,000 persons on August 8, 
which was 5,000 more than a week pre- 
vious but 12,000 less than on’ July 11, 
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Foreign Trade 


Readjustment of Tariff Duties Sought 
On Import Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup 


Brief Filed With Tariff Commission Asks Two-Cent In- 
crease in Levy on Former Product. 


A brief in favor of a readjustment of 
tariff duties on import maple sugar and 
maple syrup has been filed with the 
United States Tariff Commission by Ed- 
ward Stafford, counsel for the Cary Maple 
Sugar Company, St. Johnbury, Vt., in 
the matter of the investigation of the 
foreign and domestic costs of production 
of maple sugar and maple syrup, which 
has been under consideration by the 
Commission since September 19, 1924, it 
was announced orally by the ,Commis- 
sion on August 26. 

Mr. Stafford in his brief, in part, said: 

“The applicant’s president has testi- 
fied (Rec. p. 83) that on a basis of $1.52 
per gallon, cost of production to the 
farmer, the applicant can sell about the 
total production of both Canada and the 
United States; that if it should be neces- 
sary to sell syrup at 50 cents a gallon 
higher, it would curtail the use of the 
product to a large extent. This was 
demonstrated in the year 1920. The use 
of the product being curtailed, the de- 
mand would necessarily fall off. This 
in turn would mean a reduction in price 
of the product to a point lower than the 


Aids to Navigation 
Added on West Coast 


Lighthouses and Buoys Now 
Number 450; Fog Guns 
Are Discarded. 


Since the first Pacific Coast lighthouse 
was built on Alcatraz Island in 1854, the 
aids to navigation maintained along the 
California shore by the Department of 
Commerce have increased to 450, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Depart- 
ment August 26 based on the Buoy List 
of the 18th Lighthouse District, issued 
recently by the Lighthouse Service. A 
radiobeacon on the lightship outside the 
bar on Southeast Farallon is one of the 
more recent advances in navigational 
aids, replacing the old fog gun. 

The statement follows in full text: 

When the early gold seekers bound 
for California rounded the Horn and 
sailed up the coast and entered the 
Golden Gate in the old clipper ships, 
there was no welcoming navigational 
light to greet them. 

The lighthouse built on Alcatraz Island 
in 1854 was the first lighted aid to navi- 
gation to be placed in commission on the 
Pacific Coast. The following year there 
were five additional lights established 
and a fog gun, fired at half hour inter- 
vals, was placed in operation at Point 
Bonita Light Station. 


Increased to 450. 
From this meager beginning, the num- 
ber of aids to navigation maintained 
by the Department of Commerce on 


the coast of California, has been in- 
creased to 450. 


Far out at sea, 358 feet above water, 
on Southeast Farallon, a brilliant group 
flashing light now welcomes the overseas 
traveler as he approaches the Golden 
Gate. A radiobeacon on the lightship 
outside the bar, quite different from the 
old fog gun, penetrates the fog, bearing 
a welcome signal that may be picked up 
by the mariner regardless of the density 
of the fog and at distances almost un- 
believable. 

The Eighteenth District Buoy List just 
published for the benefit of mariners and 
yachtsmen, gives descriptions and details 
of the 450 aids to navigation maintained 
by the Lighthouse Service along the coast 
of California. 


Revised Data Given 
On Wheat Products 


Only Mills Manufacturing Min- 
imum of 5,000 Barrels An- 
nually Are in Report. 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced on August 26 statistics on 
Wheat Ground and Wheat-Milling Prod- 
ucts, by months. The statistics for June 
are revised to include data received since 
the preliminary figures for that month 
were issued. These returns include only 
mills which have been manufacturing at 
the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour 
annually. The statement, accompanying 
the statistics, follows in full text: 

For July 861 companies reported 1,032 
mills, 73 of which were idle during the 
Of these 861 companies, 839 
which were in operation in 1925 produced 
approximately 91.2 per cent of the total 
wheat flour (114,689,930 barrels) re- 


ported at the biennial census of manufac- | 
| tures for that year. 


On the same basis, 
the reyised percentage for June is 91.7. 
The average pounds of wheat ground 
barrel of flour was: (1927) July, 
276; June, 275.9; May, 274.8; April, 
275.7; March, 274.2; February, 273.5; 
January, 273.8; (1926 December, . 273.6; 


; | November, 274; October, 273.8; S - 
reached the highest point so far regis- | “972. 78.7: — 


ber, 272.9; August, 273.7; July, 275.5, 


and June, 279.2. The average pounds of | 


offal per bushel of wheat was: (1927) 
July, 17.3; June, 17.3; May, 17.3; April, 


| 17.3; March, 17.1; February, 17.1; Janu- 


ary, 17.2; (1926) December, 17.1; No- 
vember, 17.1; October, 17.1; September, 
17.1; August 17.2; July, 17.5, and 
June, 17.9: 


bare cost of production to the farmer 
and would ultimately result in the grad- 
ual extinction of the industry. 


| 

“Without the relief for which the ap- | 
plicant has asked it will be necessary to | 
build a new plant in Sherbrooke, Quebec, | 


@t which can be carried on the process 
of boiling syrup down into sugar.” 
The brief, which is the only one so 


far filed with the Commission, concluded | 


its argument for relief as follows: 

“Since there is no dispute as between 
the applicant and the producers as to 
the kind of relief which shoukl be 
granted, and since the Commission has 
before it testimony, entitled to the high- 
est consideration, that the American ul- 
timate consumer would in no way be 
injured by the relief asked for, and since 
the Commission is justified on the fig- 
ures which it has found itself in grant- 
ing the relief asked for, the favorable 
action upon the applicant’s present re- 
quest for a raising of the duty on sugar 
from 4 cents per pound to 6 cents per 
pound and the leaving of the duty on 
syrup at 4 cents per pound ought in jus- 
tice to the applicant to be forthcoming 
in the reasonably near future.” 


| Trading Hampered 


In Yangtze Valley | 


| Political Changes Cause Lull; 
Conditions Better Else- 
where in China. 


Business conditions In the Yangtze 
Valley are unfavorable as a result of 
confusion caused by recent political 
changes among the Nationalist factions, 
according to a statement just issued by 
the Department of Commerce, based on 
cabled advices from its offices in China. 
The outlook in other parts of China is 
much better, particularly in the Man- 
churian region. 

Shanghai exports, the statement says, 


the same month in 1926. 
exports declined approximately $100,000 
from July of last year. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Recent political changes among the 
Nationalist factions at Nanking and in 
the Wuhan cities have brought greater 
confusion than ever into the Yangtze 
Valley, with an unfavorable effect upon 
the business situation in general. 
of the Central Bank of China at Hankow 
are quoted at 235 to 100 Mexican dol- 
lars, with no transactions on the mar- 
ket, and import trade in Central China 
and in the Yangtze Valley is at a stand- 
still. Other parts of China, however, 
report more favorable conditions. Man- 
churia is anticipating the largest crop 





on record, and a prosperous future for 


that region is predicted. 
Shanghai Exports Decline. 
Declared exports at Shanghai in July 
totaled $3,242,000, compared with $4,- 
911,000 in July of last year. This de- 
crease of 34 per cent is due in part to 
large shipments of silk from Canton last 
year, which, on account of the boycott, 
were invoiced through Shanghai. 
Hongkong declared exports in July 
were valued at $414,000, declining from 
$513,000 in July, 1926. Shipments in 


July of this year include 23,000 pounds | 


of wood oil. 

Canton declared exports for July 
totaled $1,575,000 compared with $736,- 
000 one year ago. This increase is also 
attributable, in part, to shipments of 
silk which last year were invoiced 
through Shanghai. 

Tientsin exports registered the largest 
increase, from $2,200,000 in July of 1926, 
to $3,100,000 this July, the principal ex- 
port items being sausage casings, $111,- 
000; egg products, $153,000; 
$227,000; bristles, $243,000; sheep’s wool, 


$795,000; hides and skins and furs, $1,- | 


261,000. 

The egg production business at Shang- 
hai is subjected to war disturbances, and 
some shipments of dried products from 
the interior intended for August clear- 
ance will be delayed. Because of un- 
certainty in the political and military 
situation, the Shanghai market is quiet 
with no prices quoted. The volume of 
business in frozen eggs has increased, 
but on account of interrupted communi- 
cations dried products have apparently 
moved north and outward through Tient- 
sin. 

The Shanghai silk market in general 
has been quiet. Hot weather for the 
past three weeks has retarded opera- 
tions of filatures and delayed leivery of 
contracts. Filatures are protesting the 


proposed 12% per cent production tax | 


announced by the Nanking Government 
in lieu of likin taxes, but so far no satis- 
‘faction has been obtained. 

The machinery market at Shanghai 
continues favorable with doubtful out- 
look, however. Indent orders have been 
practically discontinued, with few pur- 
chases from stocks. Some machine tool 
and shop equipment business has been 
transacted with arsenals, but the de- 
mand from industrial sources is negli- 
| gible. 


Manufacturers Move 
To Standardize Chain 


A survey of-the production and sales 
| of jack chains, the small link chains 
| used in various articles such as pocket- 
book handles and the like, was decided 
upon at a meeting of representatives of 
industries using this commodity held in 
| the Department of Commerce August 25 
with P. H. Dunn, simplification specialist 
of the Simplified Practice Division, pre- 
siding. 

It was agreed, Mr. Dunn stated orally, 








were 34 per cent lower in July than for | 
Hongkong | 


Notes | 





carpets, | 
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Customs Rulings 


Protests Sustained 


At Tariff on Articles 
Made Partly of Lace 


| Customs Court Finds Rate of 


75 Per Cent Applicable 
Instead of 90 Per 
Cent. 


New York, Aug. 26.—Embroidered 
articles made in part of lace were the 
subject of a number of decisions, sus- 
taining importers’ protests, that have 
just been released by the United States 
Customs Court here. These articles were 
taxed at 90 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1430, act of 1922. In accord- 
ance with T. D. 41396, duty is now fixed 
at only 75 per cent under said paragraph 
1430. 

Importers, whose protests are sus- 
tained, include Fuleihan Brothers, Ber- 
nard Judae & Co., J. E. Bernard & Co, 
Inc., the Acme Novelty Co., Perlman 
Schal & Stern, E. Mallouk & Bro., Gorra 
Bros., Reichenbach & Co., Wirner Bros., 
Inc., David E. Schwab Co., Inc., and Neu- 
burger & Company. 

(Protests Nos. 17995-G-1258-24, etc.) 

Merchandise described as braided, hemp 
cord, and hemp cord composed of four 
strands or yarns twisted together, in- 
voiced as signal halyards; also some- 
what similar meychandise, described as 
log lines, was the subject of a rather 
interesting opinion just rendered by the 
United States Customs Court in favor 
of protests filed by Frank J. Mark- 
walter & Company. The hemp cord of 
four strands was assessed at 1842 cents 
per pound under paragraph. 1004, and 
the remainder of the merchandise at 35 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1015, as cords wholly or in chief value 
of vegetable fiber other than cotton. 

Judge Weller now rules that all. of 
this merchandise, used in the cordage, 
shiphandlery and marine supply busi- 
ness, should have been assessed at 2% 
cents per pound as cordage of hemp 
under paragraph 1005. 

(Protests Nos. 166961-G-15758-26, ete.) 

Lower Rate on Paper Trays. 

Sustaining a protest of the Nippon 
Trading Company, of San Francisco, the 
United States Customs Court finds that 
certain imported papier-mache trays, 
made in Japan, assessed at 35 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 1313, act 
of 1922, as manufactures of paper not 
specially provided for, should have been 
taxed at only 25 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1303 as manufactures 
of papier-mache not specially provided 
for. 

(Protest No. 166744-G-31445.) 


Duty on Blackgrease 
Taken at 20 Per Cent 


Classifications of Two Apprais- 
ers Reconciled by Bureau 
of Customs. 


Classification of black grease or acidu- 
lated soap under Paragraph 1459 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922 and dutiable, there- 
fore, at 20 per cent ad valorem has been 
fixed by the Bureau of Customs, the De- 
partment of the Treasury has just an- 
nounced. 

It had been the practice of the United 
States Appraiser of Merchandise at New 


| York heretofore to assess a duty of 10 


per cent on the product in question while 
the appraiser at Philadelphia classified 
it at the higher rate. 

The Department’s decision was an- 
nounced in the form of a letter, addressed 
to the Collector of Customs at New York 


| but which was circularized throughout 


the Customs Service. 
The full text of the letter follows: 
The Department refers to your letter 
of the 21st ultimo, reporting upon a com- 
munication from the Collector of Cus- 
toms at Philadelphia relative to the 


| classification of black grease or acidu- 


lated soap. 
Made By Chemicai Treatment. 

It appears that the merchandise in 
question is manufactured by chemical 
treatment from the residue of the dis- 
tiliation of black cotton grease, which 
residue was the subject of T. Ds. 41771 
and 42157. The Appraiser at Philadel- 
phia states that the chemical treatment 
referred to produces two new articles, 
the acidulated soap stock under consider+ 
ation, anda waste product for which 
there is no present demand, 

While it has been the practice at your 
port to assess duty on acidulated soap 
stock at the rate of 10 per cent ad 
valorem as waste not specially provided 
for the Appraiser now concurs in the 
opinion of the Appraiser at Philadelphia 
that the merchandise is properly duti+ 
able at the rate of 20 per cent ad valorem 
as a nonenumerated manufactured arti+ 
cle under paragraph 1459 of the tariff 
act. The Department approves the cont 
clusions reached and duty should be as- 
sessed accordingly. , 
that there was an excess in the varieties 
and sizes of jack chains, 10,000,000 feet 
of which are used annually in this coun- 
try in the manufacture of toys and novel- 
ties. Many of these could be elimi- 
nated, he said, since they constitute only 
a small percentage of the whole de- 
mand, 

Those who attended the preliminary 
conference with Mr. Dunn constituted 
themselves the committee to conduct the 
survey which is to lead to tentative sim- 
plified practice recommendations. The 
survey will include the use of plumbers, 
safety, ladder and register chains, it was 
stated. The Committee will comprise: 
A. B. Way, of the Turner & Seymour 
Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn., who also 
represented Sargent & Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; Charles C; Swartz, H. & O. Chain 
Co., Norwalk, Conn.; John S. Black, Cor- 
bin Screw Co., Bridgeport, Conn., and 
E. J. Trevethan, American. Chain Coy 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Claims Are Rejected Demurrer R 
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For Machine to Print 
Postage on Letters 


Decision Gives Aggregation 
as Grounds for Declin- 
ing to Allow Speci- 
fication. 
rR H. PITNEY AND 


ASSISTANT COM- 
PATENT OF- 


(APPLICATION OF ARTHU 
Jacop W. OGDEN. 
MISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
FICE. an 
Patent 1639350 for machine for print 


i inati stage on 
denominations of pos 
aed sooner nted to Pitney and 


Ogden August 16, 1927, on application 


filed March 10, 1923. 
The rejection by 
claims to a printing 
ground of aggregation was 


the examiners of 
machine, on the 
held by the 


Alexander & Dowell represented ap- 


Pithe full text of Assistant Commis- 





, ini follows: 
pioner Moore’s opinion as . 
is i eal from the decision 02 | 
© paiataere-io firming the de- 
finally rejecting 
22, 24, 


aes 


cision of the examiner Ml 
claims 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 
29 and 30; and in recommending the re- 





jection of claims 10, 19 and 22 on the 
patent to Pitney. No. 753207. 
Two Claims Quoted. 

C¥hims 9 and 30 may be quoted as ex- 
amples of the appealed claims: ; 

9. In mechanism of the character speci- 
fied, a printing member provided with : 
plurality of printing surfaces, any one 0 
which may be brought to operative posi- | 
tion; means for taking an impression at 
each effective operation of the machine 
from the printing surface in operative 
position; a shaft; means for actuating 
said shaft once for each operation of the 
printing member; with a registering | 
mechanism adapted to be operated by | 
said shaft; a pin, means for reciprocat- 
ing this pin at each effective operation 
of the machine; and a disk on the shaft 
adapted to be engaged by the pin to | 
lock said shaft, substantially as de- 
scribed. 

Device Is Described. 

80. In combination a printing die hav- 
ing a plurality of printing surfaces and 
adjustable on its own axis to bring any | 
one of such surfaces to printing position; | 
means for rotating the die through an 
orbit for each operation thereof; a regis- 
tering mechanism, means for operating | 
the registering mechanism for each 
operation of the die, an inking mechan- 
fem, and means whereby when the die is 
adjusted the inking mechanism is ad- 
justed so that each die surface will be | 
supplied with ink of its own distinctive 
color, and means whereby when the die 
is shifted to change the surface from | 
which an impression will be taken the 
register actuating mechanism is auto- 
matically adjusted so that the register 
will be actuated in accordance with the 
impression taken from such surface. 

The references are: Wolf, No. 618158, | 
Jan. 24, 1899; Bancroft, No. 700289, May 
20, 1902; Moss, No. 897004, Aug. 2%, 
1908; Pitney, No. 753207, Feb. 23, 1904; | 
Pitmey, No. 1370668, Mar. 8, 1921; Pitney, 
No. 1536925, May 5, 1925. 

Three Claims Rejected. 

Claims 9, 10 and 11 stand finally re- 
jected on the ground of aggregation; and 
claim 11 stands rejected on the further 
ground that it is not distinguished pat- 
entably from the Pitney patent No. 
753207. | 

As to claim 9 the examiners-in-chief | 
are of the opinion that the adjustable 
printing member and the locking means | 
do not enter into a proper combination. 

The appellants propose to amend | 
claim 9 with the stated purpose of ob- 
viating the “formal objections of _the 
Board,” but without attempting to point 
out how the proposed amendment obvi- 
ates said objections. 

Cites Vital Objection. 

Aggregation is not a “formal objec- 
tion,” but a vital objection pertaining to 
the merits of an invention. If in fact 
two or more elements do not enter into 
@ proper ‘ombination no form of claim 
including such elements can relieve the 
claim of this objection. The elements 
either do or do not bear a cooperative 
relation to one another without regard 
to what may be said about them. 

I agree with the examiners-in-chief | 
that the locking means would become 
Operative at the predetermined time 
whether or not the printing member is 
adjustable; also, that the presence or ab- 
sence of the locking means is immaterial | 
to the adjustment of the printing mem- 
ber. 

Failed To Meet Objection. 

As to claim 10, the appellants have 
failed to overcome the objection of ag- 
gregation, or to point out wherein the 
claim is a good combination. 

This claim, also, fails to distinguish 
the invention patentably from Pitney, 
No. 753207. This patent performs the 
operations performed by the subject mat- 
ter defined by said claim and by the same 
or equivalent means. This patent clearly 
discloses a plurality of registers oper- 
ated from a single shaft and means for 
varying the extent of operation of the 
registers according to the particular 
denomination of stamp printed. It is 
true that the means disclosed in the ap- 
plication for performing the several 
operations specified in the claim, are 
specifically different from the corre- 
sponding means disclosed in the patent, 





but the claim does not distinguish in 
patentable respects the one from the 
other. Nor do the proposed amendments 
render the claim patentable. 
Aggregation Claimed. 

Claims 11, 13, 14 and 15-stand rejected 
on the ground of aggregation. The ap- 
pellant has not attempted to point out 
wherein the rejection was not well 
founded, or wherein the proposed 
amendments avoid the rejection. The 
rejection of these claims is believed to 
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Stamping Machines 


uled Test of Legality 
To Indictments In Federal Courts 


Conviction of Physician for Violation of Harrison Anti- 


JoHN C. Bote, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, V. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. No. 7125. 
Circuit Court oF APPEALS, EIGHTH 
CIRCUIT. 


A physician sold drugs to addicts for 
long periods of time in order to secure 
financial reward from participating in 
the sale of the drugs. The prescriptior® 
were not given and the sales were not 
made for any good purpose. The court 
herein sustains the indictment and con- 
viction under the Harirson Anti-Narcotic 
Act based on these facts. 


In error to the District Court for the | 


District of Minnesota. 
George W. Peterson, William F. Don- 
ohue and James J. Quigley submitted 
brief for plaintiff in error. 
French, Jr., and George A. Heisey sub- 
mitted brief for defendant in error. 
Before Kenyon, Circuit Judge, 


and | 


Lafayette | 


Molyneaux and John B. Sanborn, Dis- | 


trict Judges. Judge Kenyon delivered 
the opinion of the court. 


follows: 
Five-Year Sentence. 


Plaintiff in error was convicted on five 
counts of an indictment charging viola- 
tion of the Harrison Anti-Narcotic Act, 
and was sentenced on each count to five 
years in the penitentiary, said sentences 


to run concurrently. 


It is urged in this court that the in- 


dictment does not sufficiently charge a 
| public offense. 


The indictment is based 
on section 2 of the Anti-Narcotic Act 
(Comp. Stat. 6287h) which section de- 
clares: 

“That it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to sell, barter, exchange or 
in pursuance of a written order of the 
person to whom such article is sold, 
bartered, exchanged or given, on a form 
to be issued in blank for that purpose by 


e < 9 | 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue.” | 


There is a proviso to the effect that 


| nothing therein contained shall apply 


“to the dispensing or distribution of any 


of the aforesaid drugs to a patient by | 
a physician * * * registered under this | 


act in the course of his professional 
practice only.” Such physician being 
required to keep a record of all such 


| drugs dispensed or distributed, except 


such as may be dispensed or distributed 
to a patient upon whom the physician 
shall personally attend. 
Addicts Bought Drugs. 
The various counts of the indictment 
charge that plaintiff in error was a duly 


licensed and practicing physician, reg- | 
| istered under the Act of Congress ap- 
proved December 17, 1914, as amended, | 


and that he sold and distributed certain 
preparations and derivaties of opium, 
to-wit: morphine sulphate, to various 
and sundry persons not in pursuance 
of any written order therefor on a per- 
mit issued for that purpose by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue of the 
United States as required by law; that 
the different. parties to whom sales were 


| alleged in the various counts of the in- 


dictment to have been made were not 
patients of plaintiffs in error, nor were 
they under any restraint; and that the 
drugs were not dispensed in the regular 
course of his professional practice as a 
physician, but for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing the cravings of addicts. 


indictment is insufficient upon the case 
of Aiton v. United States, 3 Fed. (2d) 
922, and Linder v. United States, 268 
U. S. 5. 

The indictment in the Aiton case 
charged that the defendant physician did 
“issue and write and deliver a prescrip- 
tion.” There was no direct charge of 
a sale. In the indictment here direct 
sales are charged. 
Aiton case points out that in cases 
where somewhat similar indictments have 


| been sustained the indictment charged a 
| sale or other distribution of drugs, and 


not mere delivery of a prescription. A 
prescription may be issued and not filled, 


and in such instance is no part of a sale. ; 


Refers to Linder Case. 
If a sale is charged through the in- 
strumentality of a prescription it means 


| that the prescription was filled, and a 


person may take part in a prohibited 
sale, as said in the case of Jin Fuey 
Moy v. United States, 254 U. S. 189, 
“of an opium derivative belonging to 


In the case of Linder v. 
supra, the indictment did not allege the 
bad faith of the doctor prescribing the 
drugs. The court says 


faith nor the wisdom 
his action according to 
ards. 


or propriety of 
medical stand- 
It does not allege that he dis- 


pensed the drugs otherwise than to a | 
atient in the course of his professional | . 5 : 
, ’ | of addicts for long periods of time 


have been well founded and the rejec- | 


tion must be sustained. 

The proposed amendments to claims 
17 and 18 would apparently avoid aggre- 
gation but not anticipation. The com- 
bination is found in the Pitney patent, 
No. 753207. As indicated by the ex- 
aminer, a change in the color 
ink cannot give patentability to an old 
combination. 

Agrees With Examiner. 

I agree with the examiner and with 
the examiners-in-chief that claim 19 does 
not distinguish the invention patentably 
from Pitney, No. 753207. 

It observed in connection with 
claim 19 that while its patentability is 
argued, yet the claim is not included in 
the notice of appeal. 

I have reviewed the rejection of claims 
22, 24, 29 and 30 in the light of the ap- 
pellant’s argument, but believe said 
claims to be not patentable in view of 


is 


The full text | 


give | 
| away any of the aforesaid drugs except 


Plaintiff | 
| in error bases his argument that the | 


The opinion in the | 


with reference | 
thereto, “it does not question the doctor’s 


| States, 
| United States, 12 Fed. 


f . | 
another person by unlawfully issuing a In 
| prescription to the would-be-purchaser.” 


United States, | 


| this 
illegal sales, attempts to hide the stain | 
of the | 

| the 
| guise is entirely transparent. 
| leged prescriptions 
| name. 


Narcotic Act Is Sustained. 


practice or for other than medical pur- 
poses. The facts disclosed indicate no 
conscious design to violate the law, no 
cause to suspect that the recipient in- 
tended to sell or otherwise dispose of 
the drugs, and no real probability that 
she would not consume them.” 

The indictment here charges bad faith 
on the part of plaintiff in error. The 
Supreme Court in United States v. 
Behrman, 258 U. S. 280, 287, said, | 
“former decisions of this court have 
held that the purpose of the exception 
is to confine the distribution of these 
drugs to the regular and lawful course 
of professional practice, and that not 
everything called a prescription is nec- 
essarily such.” The Linder case and 
the Aiton case are entirely different from 
this case as to the allegations in the in- 
dictments, and are easily distinguishable. 
We are satisfied the indictment is suffi- 
cient. 

Challenge Held Lacking. 


The objection to the indictment now 
urged was not raised in the trial court. 
There was no demurrer or motion chal- 
lenging the same. It is well settled 
that in the Federal Coyrts the legal 
sufficiency of the indictment should be 
tested by demurrer. Gay v. United 
12 Fed. (2d) 433; Banta’ v. 
(2d) 765. The 
only time apparently during the trial 
that any suggestion was made as to the 
indictment was at the commencement of 
the introduction of the Government’s 


| evidence, objection then being made to 
| such 


introduction on the ground that 
the indictment was not sufficient to 
charge a public offense. Objection to 
evidence is not a sufficient challenge to 
an indictment. Banta v. United States, 
12 Fed. (2d) 765; Goode v. United States, 
12 Fed. (2d) 742. Regardless of the | 
question not being properly before us | 
we have indicated our views on the sub- | 
ject. 

Many errors are argued which plaintiff | 
in error is pleased to term fundamental | 
errors. The record shows that few, if 
any, of the errors urged here were in | 
any manner preserved for review. This 
court has repeatedly held that unless it 
appears from the record that substantial 


| rights are manifestly affected and that 


there has been a miscarriage of justice 
it will consider errors assigned as to | 
matters not presented to the trial court 
and properly preserved for appellate re- ° 
view. Sarkisian v. United States, 3 Fed. ' 
(ad) 599; Smith v. United States, 267 ; 
Fed. 665; Highway Trailer Co. v. City 
of Des Moines, 298 Fed. 71. 
Claim Trial Court Erred. 


Some of the questions now urged in | 
this court and in no way preserved for 
review are that the trial court erred in 
not instructing the jury as to the effect 
of the evidence of good character intro- 
duced on behalf of the plaintiff in error; 
that the court failed to properly charge 
on the law of entrapment; that the court 
did not specifically call the attention of | 
the jury to the various counts of the in- 
dictment. No instructions were re- | 
quested by plaintiff in error and no ex- 
ceptions taken to the instructions given. 
Consequently none of these questions is | 
properly before us. Had there been a | 
request for an instruction as to the ef- 
fect of evidence of good character plain- 
tiff in error would clearly have been 
entitled to it. Undoubtedly the court | 
would have given such an instruction. 
See Hermansky v. United States, 7 Fed. 
(2d) 458; Sunderland v. United States | 
(this court, opinion filed April 8, 1927). 
As to the alleged error in the court’s 
failure to instruct as to entrapment, it | 
may be said that all the parties to the 
case seem to have ignored any doctrine 
of entrapment until the argument in this 
court, possibly because the prescriptions 


| claimed to have been secured by entrap- 


ment were not filled and the question 
of entrapment became immaterial. Where | 
the ifstructions fairly cover the im- | 
portant issues of a case a failure to in- 
struct on some particular phase thereof | 
in the absence of a request for such in- 


| struction raises no question in the ap- 


court for review. Dampier v. 
States, 2 Fed. (2d) 329. 

Good Faith is Issue. 

The real crux of this case is the good | 
faith of plaintiff in error as a physician. | 
the Linder case, supra, the court 
pointed out that, “what constitutes bona 
fide medical practice, consistent with the 
statute, depends upon the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the case:” (Syllabus) 
This case is not one, as we read the 
record, where a physician in good faith | 
and as a part of medical treatment and 
in the interest of humanity prescribes | 
a drug to relieve the patient from pain | 
and suffering incident to addiction. It 


pellate 
United 


is rather a cold-blooded carrying along | to'‘comply with any of the requirements 


in 
order 
participating in the sale of the drugs. 
These addicts were not under, restraint. 
The prescriptions were not given and 
the sales made for any good purpose. 
Defendant, having as is apparent from 
record, pursued a long course of 
of these numerous 
physician’s 


transactions under 
cloak and garb. The 
The al- 
were. such only in 


| in error was a mere scheme to sell the 


| the jury to say whether the sales 


drugs to unfortunate addicts. It was for 


in 


| which he participated by issuing the 


| court very clearly 
| on this subject. 


prescriptions were in good faith. The 
instructed the jury 
The evidence was suf- 


| ficient ot warrant the jury in finding 
| there was no good faith in this phase 
| of defendant’s alleged practice. 


the reasons stated in connection there- | 


with by the examiner and by the ex- 
aminers-in-chief. 
The proposed amendments 
claims are denied admission. 
The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
is affirmed, 


to the 


| 


Sentence Not Severe. 
We may say the suggestion that the 
punishment was violative of the Eighth 


to secure financial reward from | 


The method pursued by plaintiff | 


| gaged between one side of the reinforce, 


| 961, March 13, 19%3; Morrison, No. 742- 


| appeal is admittedly generic, and 


| may élect in which of concurrently pend- 


; Cannot be maintained; that it has been 


| Thomson-Houston Elec; Co. v. Ohio Brass 
| Co., 80 F. 712, Judge Taft remarked that 


| main invention doessnot extend the mo- 


| and these terms 


Amendment to the Constitution of the | 


United States is wholly untenable. 
Plaintiff in error was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for five years on each of the 
five counts on which he was convicted, 


Generic Patent Not 
Dependent on Prior 
Improvement Rights 


Late Granting of Patent on 
Main Invention Does Not 
Extend Monopoly in Ear- 

lier Specific Grants. 


APPLICATION OF CuHar.ies S. BURTON, 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS, 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1639106 for container for music 
rolls and the like was granted August 
16, 1927, on application filed September 
7, 1922. 

The lower Patent Office tribunals had 
denied generic claims to an applicant, his 
prior specific patent having claims to 
one species of the genus. This decision 
was reversed by the Assistant Commis- 
sioner. 

Burton & Burton represented appli- 
cant. 


The full text of the opinion by 
sistant Commissioner Moore follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiners-in-chief affirming the de- 
cision of the examiner finally rejecting 
claims 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 and 7. 

The invention relates to music rolls. 
Claim 1 may be quoted as typical of the 
appealed claims: 

“1, A container for music rolls and 
the like, comprising a tubular box mem- 
ber open at one end; a telescoping clo- 
sure therefor, an interior metal reinforce 
at said open end, through which vYein- 
force the clocure telescopes into the box; 
a flexible fabric strip having one end en- 


As- 


and the adjacent longitudinal side of the 
box, and folded back over the inner edge 
of said side of the reinforce out through 
the latter and extending in the bottom 
of the closure secured thereto to the for- 
ward edge thereof for hinging the clo- 
sure to the box.” 


The references are: Burton, No. 1447- 


27, 


713, October 1903. 

It appears from the record that Bur- 
ton’s invention comprises a genus and 
two distinct species, each embodying the 
genus. The claims of Burton’s patent 
are confined to one species. Claims 1 on 
the 
others are specific to the “ species. 

Appellant May Elect Species. 


The appellant contends that 
well established 


M. is 4, 
rule that the inventor 


ing applications claiming distinct species 
he shall put the generic claim. 

The examiners-in-chief are of the 
opinion that the appellant’s contention 


held in several cases that the generic | 
claims must issue in the earliest patent 
unless they are made in the earliest filed 
application and are held in the Office 
through no fault of the applicant; citing 
in support of their opinion the decision in | 
Union Typewriter Co, vy. L. C. Smith 
& Bros, Typewriter Co,, et al., 1911 C. 
D. 452, and others. 

The weight o* the authorities, how- 
ever, appears to be to the effect that if 
the different species be patentably dis- 
tinct from each other and the applica- 
tions copending, it makes no difference 
in which of the applications the generic 


Containers 


‘AuTHoRizeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresentTeD HEREIN, BEING 
PusiisHep WitHOouT Comment BY THE Uniten STATES DAILY. 


Seed Dispensers ~ 


Claim for Particular Use of Material 
Held to Be Unallowable Despite Prior Art On Mechanism Used 


Mere Recitation of Purpose Ruled Not to Lend Patent- 
ability to Something Otherwise Old. 


APPLICATION OF SIDNEY BorN, JOHN 
CHARLES WALKER AND Howarp Epcar 
BONNETTE; APPEAL 18681; EXAMIN- 
ERS-IN-C HIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1639325 for process of de- 


hydrating oils was granted to Born and 
others August 16, 1927, on application 
filed April 20, 1920. 

Claims directed to a process of de- 
hyrating petroleum-brine mixtures were 
refused by the primary examiner. Most 
of these claims were found to lack \pat- 
entable distimectness over earlier art, but 
two of them were held allowable. Ina 
subsequent opinion other claims, simi- 
larly restricted, were allowed. 

Edmund G. Borden represented ap- 
pellants. 


Appeal From Rejection. 
The full text of the two opinions by 
the examiners-in-chief (Henry, Skinner 
and Ruckman) follows: 


This is am appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 1 to 8, inclusive, 10, 11, 
13, 14, 16, 18 to 24inclusive. Appellants 
have withdrawn the appeal as to claims 
2, 3, 6, 10, 13, 16, 19, 20 and 23.. Of the 
remaining claims those numbered 1, 8, 
11 and 24 are reproduced for illustrative 
purposes: 


1, A process of dehydrating pe- 
troleum which comprises separating 
water from said petroleum, adding a hy- 
droxide of an alkali metal to said sepa- 
rated water, and mixing said alkali solu- 
tion with said petroleum. 

8 A process of separating salt water 
from petroleum which comprises mixing 
with said petroleum salt water of sub- 
stantially the same composition as that 
contained im the petroleum and contain- 
ing in addition not more than 5 per cent 
of an alkali hydroxide. 

Precess Is Described. 


1, A material for separating salt 
water from petroleum -hich comprises 
a salt solution containing an alkali hy- 
droxide to the extent o” not more than 
5 per cent of the solution. 


24. The process of treating petroleum- 
brine emulsions comprising separating 
brine and oil from an oil-brine emulsion 
and adding’ said brine and an alkali to 
said emulsion. 

The references cited are: Arvine, 629,- 
059, July 18, 1899; Barnickel, 1223659, 
April 24, 1917. 

_ The claims remaining for considera- 
tion are directed to a process of dehy- 
drating petroleum and one claim, 11, 
covers a material employed in the dehy- 
dration process. So far as it is neces- 
sary to discuss the det ils of the process 
employed, such discussion will be given 
in the consideration of the claims and 
the grounds of rejection. 

Broader Than Invention. 

All of the claims remaining for con- 
sideraticn have been rejected on the pat- 
ent to Barnick |. Claims 1, 18 and 21 
have been additionally rejected as un- 
patentable on the ground that they are 
broader than the invention and this last 
noted group of claims has been further 
rejected on the Arvine patent. 

Generally speaking the Barnickel pat- 
ent is directed to an attempt to solve 
the same problem with which appellants 
are concerned, i. e. the removal of for- 
eign matter, including salt water or 





claims appear (Vapor Car Heating Co. 
v. Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co., 296 
F. 188; Folberth Auto Specialty Co. v. 
Mayo-Skinner Mfg. Co., 292 F. 883). In 


the later granting of the patent for the 


nopoly of the earlier improvement pat- 
ent; that it can make no difference in 
considering this question whether the 
patent for the improvement issues to the 
patentee of the main invention or to an- 
other. 

Withdraws Three Claims. 

The appellant in his brief before the 
examiners-in-chief stated that he was 
disposed to withdraw claims 2, 3 and 7, 
being for matter which probably might 


brine, from petroleum. Appellants urge 
that the process of the Barnickel patent 
is not efficient because the patentee was 
proceeding on the theory that softening 
of the water in the mixture of brine and 
petroleum: furnished a solution of the 
problem. Appellants, according to the 
brief, use @ much smaller“proportion of 
water softening agent than does the pat- 
entee so that no softening of the water 
occurs. 


It is appellants’ contention that due 
to the small proportion of caustic soda 
employed by them no softening of the 
water occurs, hence the success and su- 
periority of their process as compared 
with the process of the patent. Bar- 
nickel employs carbonate of soda as his 
water softening agent but states that 





have been claimed in his patent and 
which, therefore, would be of doubtful 


| validity in the present application. 


I am of the opinion that claims 2, 3 
and 7 fail to distinguish the species 
herein claimed, in patentable respects, 
from the species Claimed in the appel- 
lant’s patent. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
is reversed as to claims 1,4,5 and 6, but 
affirmed as to claims 2, 3 and 7. 


were to run concur- 

rently. Section 9 of the Harrison Anti- 

Narcotic Act as amended provides: 
“That any person who violates or fails 


of this Act shall, on conviction, be fined 
not more than $2,000 or be imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both, in the 
discretion of the Court.” 


There is no legitimate cause of com- 
plaint as to the alleged severity of the 
punishment. 

The constitutionality of the Harrison 
Anti-Narcotic Act is questioned. Of 
course that question is settled, unless the 
Supreme Court overrules its decision in 
United States. v. Doremus, 249 U. S. 86, 
and Webb v. United States, 249 U. S. 
96. Apparently in view of the recent 
decisiof Of that court in Alston v. United 
States, decided May 16, 1927 (The 
United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
814, Vol. IL), it is not inclined to change 
the doctrine of those cases that the Har- 
rison Anti-Narcotic Act is constitu- 
tional. 

While few of the questions we have 
referred to are properly oefore us on 
this writ of error, we have examined 
the record and are satisfied no substan- 
tial rights of defendant were prejudiced, 
and that there has been no miscarriage 
of justice. His guilt was abundantly 
proved beyond a reasonable doubt. The 
judgment is affirmed, 


caustic soda may be employed in com- 
bination therewith. The patentee is not 
specific as to the proportion of caustic 
soda employed in the treatment of pe- 
troleum by his process. The examiner 
assumes that the proportion of caustic 
soda employed is low. 
Barnickel Patent Cited. 


In the Barnickel patent during one 
stage of the treatment of the petroleum 
«nd brine the chemical : lution that has 
settled to the bottom of the tank con- 
taining the petroleum and brine is with- 
drawn and reci> ‘ulated through the mix- 
ture of petroleum and brine in the tank. 
If caustic soda has been added to the 
chemical, as the patent states may be 
done, it will be recirculated through the 
petroleum and brine contained in the 
tank. 


So far as the Barnickel patent and 
broad claims like claim 1 are concerned 
we fail to discover any real distinction 
over the reference. Even if it be ad- 
mitted that the process of the reference 
is a process in which water softening is 
essential there is nothing in claim 1 
which execlud.s water softening. In 
other words, there is no limitation to the 
use of such a small proportion of water 
softening agent that softening of the 
water will not occur. As claim 1 is pre- 
sented, it is our view that it is :.ot pat- 
entably dis’ :nguished from the Barnickel 
reference. 

Equa’ Application. 

What we have -aid concerning claim 
1 end the Barnickel patent applies 
equa'ly to claim: 4, 5, 7, 22 and 24. No 
need exists for further discussion of 
these claims and the reference. 

Claim 14 is for a process generally 
similar to those above considered with a 
second treatment of the residue of oil 
and brine’ by heat and the emulsion 
breaking agent. This seems to us to be 
a mere carrying forward of the process 
of e. g. claim 4. Ii is well known that 





July 22, 1927, 


in the treatment of petroleum or other 


oils, the steps of the main process may 
be repeated for refractory portions of 
the oil. We find nothing inventive in 
claim 14. 

Specific Temperatures. 

Claim 21 is generally similar‘to claim 
14 but recites specific temperatures, the 
temperture of the final tweatment being 
higher than that of the initial treatment. 
Patentability ordinarily cannot be predi- 
cated on the recitation of specific tem- 
peratures in the absence of some un- 
usual or unexpected result and no such 
result has been pointed out. 

Claim 11 is broadly for a material in 
the form of a salt solution for separat- 
ing salt water from petroleum in which 
an alkali hydroxide to the extent of not 
more than 5 per cent of the solution is 
employed. We think a claim such as 
claim 11 should not be allowed irrespec- 
tive of references. We do not believe a 
recitation of the purpose for which the 
solution is to be employed ean render it 
patentable. Doubtless a solution such 
as that specified has been produced 
man-~ times in the laboratory and a pat- 
ent ought not to be granted therefor 
merely because the use of the solution 
is specified. 

Claim Is Limited. 

Claims 8 and 18 may be allowed. 
Claim 8 is Jimited to a process employ- 
ing a salt water solution and not more 
than 5 per cent of an alkali hydroxide. 
Claim 18 does not recite a salt solution 
but calls for an alkaline solution con- 
taining 1 per cent to 5 per cent of cau- 
stic alkali. 

The process covered by these claims is 
not met and there is an affidavit in the 
record setting forth the value of the 
process commercially. It may also be 
noted that these claims are specifically 
limited to a relatively small proportion 
of alkali hydroxide -vhereby water soft- 
ening is avoided. 

Affidavit Is Cited. 

We think it is unnecessary to go into 
the question raised by the examiner 
touching certain claims being broader 
than the disclosed invention or the rejec- 
tion of those claims on the Arvine pat- 
ent. The affidavit to which reference 
has heretofore been made seems to show 
that u solution of watcy and a hydroxide 
of an alkali metal may be efficient. 

The appeal as to claims 2, 8, 6, 10, 13, 
16, 39, 20 and 23 is dismissed. The ex- 
aminer is affirmed as to claims 1, 4, 5, 
7, 11, 14, 21, 22 and 24. Ass to claims 8 


and 18 the action of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


Opinion Is Rendered 
On Proposed New Claims 


On December 8, 1926, we rendered a 
decision affirming the action of the ex- 
aminer in rejecting certain claims as 
unpatentable over the prior art, particu- 
larly the patent to Barnickel, No. 
223659. We reversed the action of the 
examiner as to two claims, 8 and 18, pri- 
marily on the ground that they were 
limited to the use of a certain propor- 
tion of alkali hydroxide in the process 
of dehydrating petroleum. We noted in 
our decision, discussing claims 8 and 18, 
that the proportion of alkali hydroxide 
is relatively small whereby water soft- 
ening is avoided. 

Appellants have presented an amend- 
ment proposing the cancellation of all 
claims concerning which we affirmed the 
action of the examiner and the substi- 
tution therefor of a relatively small 
number of claims limited to the employ- 
ment in a process for dehydrating pe- 
troleum of an alkali hydroxide in an 
amount less than that required to sub- 
stantially affect the hardness of the 
water associated with the oil. 

Admission Recommended. 

This is the limitation stressed .on the 
appeal and one which appellants contend 
renders their process patentable over the 
Barnickei reference. As pointed out in 
our former decision the contention of ap- 
pellants is supported by an affidavit of 
record in the case. 

The proposed substitute claims are 
not met by the prior art of record and 
include a limitation as to the quantity of 
alkali hydro. ide employed, which accord- 
ing to the affidavit heretofore mentioned, 
renders jhe process claimed commer- 
cially valuable. In the absence of more 
pertinent art than that relied on by the 
examiner in the statement on appeal we 
recommend the admission and allowance 
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Claims Are Rejected 


For Dispensing Seed 


Device Held to Differ From 
Prior Art Only in Gates 
and Driving 
Means. 


APPLICATION OF WILLARD A, VAN BRUNT. 
APPEAL 10784. EXAMUINERS-IN-CHIEF, 
PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent 1639317 for seed dispensing 
mechanism was granted to Willard A. 
Van Brunt August 16, 1927, on appli- 
cation filed September 4, 1920, Appli- 
cant obtained a patent on his seed dis- 
pensing device, but the particular claims 
presented by him to the examiners-in- 
chief were held lacking in invention. 

Adans & Jackson represented appli- 
cant. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
examiiners-in-chief, Skinner, Fouts, and 
Ruckman, follows: 

This is an appeal from the deciison of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 5 
6, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16, of which the 
following will serve as examples: 

6. In seed dispensing mechanism, the 
combination with a hopper having an 
opening in the bottom thereof, of a feed 
wheel mounted below said hopper oppo- 
site said opening to rotate about a hori- 
zontal axis, said feed wheel comprising 
a hub, an imperforate radial web and 
inclined peripheral flanges at opposite 
sides of said web, said flanges being of 
different diameters, housing members at 
opposite sides of said feed wheel and co- 
operating with the web and the flanges 
therefor to form separate delivery pas- 
sages of different capacity, said passages 
having separate discharge openings, 
gates pivotally mountedon said housing 
members and extending into said pas- 
sages adjacent to the outlets thereof for 
varying the respective areas of said 
passages and spring means for holding 
said gates in position. 

Device Is Described. 

14. In a feeding deyice for seeding 
machines, a housing a apted to have 
communication with the seed hopper, a 
feed wheel mounted within the housing, 
said wheel having annular seed carrying 
surfaces of different diameters and sep- 
arated one from the other, downwardly 
converging, walls to the housing termi- 
nating in seed discharge passageways of 
different lengths on opposite sides of the 
wheel, and means for revolving the 
wheel. 

The references relied upon are Gallo- 
way, 672837, April 23, 1901; Bozard, 
899711, September 29, 1908. 

Difference Is Shown. 

The only feature pointed out in the 
brief in which claims 5, 14 and 15 dis- 
tinguish from the references is in the 
statement that the lower portions of the 
housing members extend rearwardly be- 
yond the vertical plane of the axis and 
one of them is “extended farther than 
the other.” It is stated by the examiner 
and also in the specification, page 6, 
lines 8-14 that this difference is shown 
in Figs. 1 and 2 and it is not altogether 
clear what is meant as the two housing 
members 18 and 19 seem to extend angu- 
larly about the same distance but in 
view of the brief in which it is stated 
that: 

“‘Bither passage should terminate at 
a point at or near that at which the 
seed carried on the annulus of the feed 
wheel that operates in such passage 


| tends to roll back down the annulus to- 


ward the bottom of the wheel.” 
End on Common Radius. 

We understand that both passageways 
terminate on a common radius and, one 
of the annuli being of less diameter than 
the other, it follows that the smaller 
one will intersect the common radius at 
a point nearer the vertical radius than 
the other. As the point at which the 
seed will tend to roll off the annulus is 
determined by the coincidence of the 
angle of repose of the material with the 
angle between the vertical radius and 
the tangent to the circumference at the 
intersection of the same with the com- 
mon radius, this interpretation of the 
construction appears to correspond with 
the operation described in the passage 
above quoted. 

If we are correct in our understanding 
of appellant’s construction, it is our 
opinign that it is fully disclosed in the 
patent to Bozard in which the housings 
on both sides of the wheel terminate on 
Vie common radius 26, see Fig. 1, and 
page 2, lines 112-114, and as the an- 
nuli are of different diameters, it is 
clear that the seed passage of the larger 
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of the propesed substitute claims. [Continued on Page 11, Column $.] 
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Maritime Rights 


Forfeiture of Vessel 
Denied if No Penalty 
Imposed on Officers 


Indictments Against Master 
and First Mate for Violat- 
ing Customs Laws 
Were Dismissed. 


AMERICAN SCHOONER ERNESTINA, SER- 
Gio SeErs0, CLAIMANT, APPELLANT, V. 
UNITED oF AMERICA, LIBELLANT, AP- 
PELLEE. No. 20387. CIRCUIT ve OF 
APPEALS, First Circurr. 

Under section 594 of the Tariff Act of 
1922 it was held in this case that a ves- 
sel is only to be seized and proceeded 
against by libel to recover a penalty 
which may have been imposed for viola- 
tion of the customs revenue laws, either 
by the owner, master, or other person 
in charge, or herself; and it is only for 
the payment of such a penalty that the 
vessel may be seized and _ proceeded 
against summarily by libel to recover 
the same. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the District of Porto Rico. Before Bing- 
ham, Johnson and Anderson, Circuit 
Judges. 

Judge Johnson delivered the opinion 
of the court, the full text of which fol- 
lows: 

This is an appeal from a decree of 
forfeiture by the United States District 
Court for Porto Rico of the American 
schooner Ernestina under sections 584 
and 594 of the Tariff Act of 1922 and 
section 3062 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States. 

Liquor Found om Board. 

In the libel on which forfeiture of the | 
schooner was sought, it is alleged that 
the Ernestina cleared from San Martin, 
French West Indies, on October 19, 1925, 
for San Juan, Porto Rico, with a cargo, 
as shown by its manifest, of 700 barrels 
of salt 
habitant of San Juan; that on or about 
the 20th day of October, 1925, the 
schooner was overhauled by a United 
States Coast Guard cutter at a point 
approximately seven 
coast of Porto Rico and a large quantity | 
of liquors was found concealed beneath 
the salt; these liquors did not appear 
upon the manifest submitted by the 


| naturalization, 


in bulk, consigned to an in- | 


miles from the , 





master of the schooner to the boarding 
officers of the Coast Guard; the schooner 
was seized and towed into the harbor 
of San Juan and delivered to the col- 
lector of customs for the district of 
Porto Rico, wha seized and held her to 
respond to the sayment of duties upon 
the liquors found aboard, and for such 
other penalties as might be imposed upon 


; years of the five 





the schooner, her master or mate, by 
any decree, order, or sentence of the 
District Court of Porto Rico, as pro- 
vided in sections 584 amd 594 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922 and section 3062 of 
the Revised Statutes; that the liquors 
found aboard the schooner belonged to 
her master, Anselmo Alvarez, and the 
first mate, Jose Angel Mata, and had 
not been invoiced or manifested as pro- 
vided by law. 

Alvarez and Mata, the master and first 
mate respectively of the schooner, were 
indicted for attempting to enter and in- 
troduece into the District of Porto Rico 
from San Martin, French West Indies, a 
country foreign to the United States, in- 
toxicating liquors found aboard the 
schooner when seized, with intent to de- 
fraud the United States of the customs 
duties upon said liquors in violation of 
the provisions of section 591 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922, 42 Stat. 981. 

Upon trial in the District Court the 
master was acquitted and Mata, the first 
mate, was found guiltty. Appeal was 
taken by him to this court and in its 
opinion, announced May 17, 1927, the 
judgment of the District Court was va- 
cated and the verdict set aside. ° 

Penalties Provided. 

Section 584 of the Tariff Act of 1922 
provides in substance, so far as applica- 
ble, a penalty of $500 to be paid by the 
master of a vessel who does not produce 
its manifest to the officer demanding 
the same, and also that if any merchan- 
dise is found on board a vessel which 
is not included or described in its man- 
ifest the master of the vessel shall be 
liable to a penalty equal to the value 
of the merchandise so found. 

Section 594 of the same act is, in part, 
as follows: “Whenever a vessel or 
vehicle, or the owner or master, con- 
ductor, driver, or other person in charge 
thereof, has become subject to a penalty 
for violation of the customs revenue 
laws of the United States, such vessel 
or vehicle shall be held for the payment 
of such penalty and may be seized and 
proceeded against summarily by libel to 
recover the same.” 

Section 3062 of the Revised Statutes 
relates to the seizure of vehicles, and 
beasts used in drawing the same, and 
the merchandise concealed in the former. 
The preceding section, Revised Statutes 
3061, confers upon officers authorized to 
board or search vessels the right to stop, 
search, and examine any vehicle, beast, 
or person on which or whom they sus- 
pect there is merchandise subject to duty. 

Dismissal of Libel Ordered. 

No penalty has been imposed upon the 
master of the schooner, or the first mate, 
the former of whom was acquitted by 
the jury under the indictment charging 
an attempt to introduce merchandise 
from a foreign country by concealing 
the same and thus defrauding the United 
States of its revenues. And this court 
has set aside the verdict ret™rned against 
the first mate. 

Nor has there been any adjudication of 
a violation of the customs revenue laws 
of the United States by the schooner. 
Under section 594 of the Tariff Act of 
1922 the schooner is only to be seized and 
porceeded against by libel to recover a 
penalty which may have been imposed 
for the violation of the customs revenue 
laws, either by the owner, master, or 
other person in charge of the schooner, 
or herself; and it is only for the pay- 
ment. of such penalty that the schooner 


. 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Immigration 


Time Served by Aliens on F oreign Vessel 
Not Computable As Continuous Residence 


Fact That Family Lived in America Does Not Alter Case, 


Decision States. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE PETITION OF 
DonatD MACKINNON 10 BE ADMITTED 
TO BECOME A CITIZEN OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. PETITION No. 
75751. District Court, EASTERN D1s- 
TRICT OF NEW YoOrK. 


The petitioner for naturalization in 
this case had served as a master on for- 
eign vessels. The court held that he 
could not compute the time spent in such 
service as a part of the five years’ resi- 
dence necessary for naturalization even 
though his wife and children had resided 
in the United States continuously during 
the five-year period. 

Crooks & Duvall for petitioner. Mer- 
ton A. Sturgis, District Director of Nat- 
uralization. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge 


Campbell follows: 

The petitioner, Donald MacKinnon, on 
May 9, 1927, filed his petition for 
and the same came on 
for -hearing on August 11, 1927, when 
it was opposed by the representative 
of the Bureau of Naturalization of the 
Department of Labor, on behalf of the 
Government, on the ground that the 
petitioner had not shown that immedi- 
ately preceding the date of his appli- 
cation he had resided continuously 
within the United States five years at 
least. 

Arrived In 1912. 

The facts are that the petitioner 
claims to have arrived in the 
United States om January 6, 1912, 


| and to have served as the master of ves- 


sels flying either the British or Canadian 
flag during the following periods: 

On the 8S. S. Mayaro, flying the Brit- 
ish flag, from January 6, 1912, to Sep- 
tember 14, 1915; on the following ves- 
sels flying the Canadian flag: S. S. G. 
R. Crowe, from October 9, 1916, to No- 
vember 18, 1919; S. S. Oritani, from 
December 26, 1920, to March 24, 1924; 
S. S. Lord Ormonte, from June, 1924, 
to September 24, 1924; and S. S. Mabay, 
from October 10, 1924, to October 23, 
1926. 

Family Lived in America. 

The petitioner has a wife and two 
children living in Brooklyn, where they 
have lived for more than the five-year 
period, the children attending high 
school, but the petitioner has been the 
master of vessels flying either the Brit- 
ish or Canadian flag for at least four 
years during which 
he was required by the naturalization 
law to have resided continuously within 


| the United States. 


The petitioner possesses all the other 
qualifications and is a man whom I be- 
lieve would make a good citizen, but 
citizenship is not a right but a priv- 
ilege, and can be conferred only upon 
those who possess the statutory qualifi- 
cations. 

The petitioner filed a prior petition in 
the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, which was, on November 20, 1919, 
denied on the same ground which formed 
the basis of the objection in this in- 
stance. 

Motion to Vacate. 

On December 9, 1919, a motion to va- 
cate the order denying his petition and 
to restore the same to the calendar for 
further hearing was made and denied, 
and an appeal was thereafter taken from 
such order to the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court, Second Department. 

The order appealed from was unani- 
mously affirmed, 193 App. Div. (New 
York) 893, and the court said: 

“A master of vessels sailing under for- 
eign flags is to some extent acting under 
the laws of and subject to officials of a 
foreign country. Hence, the five years’ 
residence necessary for naturalization 
cannot be computed from sea service on 
foreign vessels even if the applicant’s 
wife and children reside in this coun- 
try.” 

Provision Is Cited. 

In the opinion last quoted no mention 
is made of that portion of subdivision 7 
of Section 4 of the Act of June 29, 1906, 
as amended by the Act of May 9, 1918, 
which reads as follows: 

“Provided, further that service by 
aliens upon vessels othen than of Ameri- 
ean registry, whether continuous or 
broken, shall not be considered as resi- 
dence for naturalization purposes within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, and 
such alien cannot secure residence for 
naturalization purposes during service 
upon vessels of foreign registry.” 

There is nothing shown by way of facts 
to distinguish the present pending appli- 
cation from the prior one that was denied, 
in so far as continuous residence within 
ihe United States is concerned, and the 
decision of the Appellate Court on the 
former application semes to be an au- 
thority in point. But the petitioner now 
says that the former decision is not 
in point because the provisions quoted 
from said subdivision 7 of section 4, 
supra, apply only to the persons de- 
scribed in that subdivision, and cites In 
re Nicolich, 17 Fed. (2d) 611. 

Disagrees With Opinion. 

With the reasoning of the opinion in 
that matter I respectfully disagree, as 
subdivision 7 of section 4, supra, con- 
tains a number of provisions which are 
general, among them being those here- 
inbefore quoted. But even if I should be 
in error in so holding, that is in mo way 
decisive of this question, because no 
mention was made of that subdivision 
in the decision on appeal, supra, im the 
prior application, and I believe now, as 
I stated in my opinion of March 9, 1923, 
in United States of America v. Andrew 
Armour Habbick, 287 Fed. 5938, the sub- 
stance of that portion of subdivision 7, 


could be seized and proceeded against 

summarily by libel to recover the same. 
As no penalties have been imposed, 

there is, therefore, no basis for the de- 

cree of condemnation and forfeiture. 
The decree of the District Court is va- 

cated and the case is remanded to that 

court with directions to dismiss the Libel. 
August 2, 1927. 


) Ed, 358) says: 








supra, hereinbefore quoted, cannot be dis- 
regarded, because it was in reality simply 
declaratory of the law as «t existed be- 
for the pasage thereof on May 9, 1918. 

See opinion of Mr. Justice Callaghan, 
of the New York Supreme Court, in 
Kings County, February 21, 1918, 102 
Mise, Rep. (N. Y.) 447, In re Henry 
Herbert W. Willis, petition No. 34707, 
in which he says as follows: 

“The question, therefore, is whether 
service aboard a vessel of foreign reg- 
istry, flying a foreign flag, is a residence 
within the meaning of the statute re- 
quiring a ‘continuous residence in the 
United States for five years prior to 
the filing of a petition for citizenship.’ ” 

Defines Continuous. 

The applicant is a man of good char- 
acter and I should not hesitate to ad- 
mit him if I was satisfied that the 
statute had been substantially complied 
with by a continuous residence in the 
United States. The statute does not re- 
quire the residence to be ‘“‘continuous” 
in the sense that an applicant must be 
physically, from day to day, within the 
United States (United States v. Cantini, 
212 Fed. Rep. 925; United States v. Rock- 
steschell, 208 Fed. Rep. 530; In re 
Schneider, 164 Fed. Rep. 335), but there 
must be such a residence as to satisfy 
the court that it was the intention of 
the petitioner to make this country his 
permanent home. A residence aboard 
a foreign vessel cannot be construed 
as a residence in the United States. It 
can only be considered as being upon 
foreign territory. This proposition is 
not without authority. 

Wharton on the conflict of Laws (8rd 
“A ship in the open 
sea is regarded by the law of nations 
as a part of the territory whose flag 
such ship carries.” And Kent in his 
Commentaries, (p. 26, 14th Ed.) says: 
“No nation has any right or jurisdic- 
tion at sea, except it be over the per- 
sons of its own subjects, in its own pub- 
lic and private vessels; and so far ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction may be considered 
or preserved, for the vessels of a nation 


| are, in many respects, considered as por- 


tions of its territory, and persons on 
board are protected and governed by the 
law of the country to which the vessel 
belongs.” 
Attachment Denied. 

In Crapo v. Kelly (16 Wall, p. 610), 
it was held that as between the several 
States of the United States a ship is 


presumed to belong to the State to which ; 


it is registered. That was an action 
brought by a New York creditor 
against a resident of Massachusetts and 
an attachment issued against the vessel 
while in the port of New York. Prior 
to the time of the attachment the de- 
fendant had applied to the insolvent 
court of Massachusetts for the benefit 
of the incolvency laws of thatState. The 
Court found that the ship, being consid- 
ered the same as a part of the Massa- 
chusetts territory, could not be attached 
at the instance of a creditor in the State 
of New York. (See also Matter of 
Thomas Bye, 2 Daly’s Rep. 525; In re 
Robert Scott, 1 Daly’s Rep. 534.” 

The petitioner has not shown the 
five years’ continuous residence required 
by the statute. 

The petition for 
therefore denied. 

August 19, 1927. 


naturalization is 


Claims Are Rejected 
For Seed Dispenser 


Device Found to Differ Only 
Slightly from Older 
Devices. 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
annulus extends further  circumferen- 
tially than that of the smaller one. We 
also note that if any of these claims 
were allowable claims 5 and 15 would 
not be patentable over claim 14 which 
appears to be the broadest or at least 
the most direct of the group. 

Objection to Claims. 

The examiner also objects to the 
claims as unduly multiplied and states 
that claims 7, 8 and 9 were allowed in 
another division and if claim 7 is allow- 
able at all there is no reason for the 
allowance of the others. We find that 
the only feature for which novelty is 
alleged is the same in claims 5, 7, 8, 9, 
14 and 15 and that the variation in these 
claims is only as to features which are 
clealry shown in the Bozard patent. We 
therefore agree that even if it be found 
that claim 7 is allowable, there is no 
reason for allowing the others. We 
have held above that the Bozard patent 
discloses the alleged novel feature and 
we are of the opinion that none of these 
claims are patentable over this refer- 
ence and we recommend their rejection 
on this ground. 

Claim Held Indefinite. 

Claims 6, 12 and 13 seek to distin- 
guish over the references by limitations 
as to the spring means for operating the 
gates 33 and 36, The brief urges that 
there is a great advantage in making 
the gates independently adjustable but 
none of these claims is so limited. In 
caine the term “spring means for hold- 
ing said gates in position,” is so indefi- 
nite that it might cover a spring latch 
for locking the operating shaft G of 
Galloway which would not involve any 
invention. ~ 

Claim 13 specifies that the spring 
means is mounted on the exterior sur- 
face of the housing but the language is 
too broad to define any construction. 

Claim 12 does refer to “‘separate means 
for adjusting said gates,”” but this is not 
the same as stating that the gates are 
separately adjustable. However, we do 
not think there is anything inventive in 
making the gates seperately adjustable 
for this is a step backward from the 
idea of adjusting them by a single means. 
If there is any objection to adjusting 


; room Ventilator Co.) v. B. S. Moss. 
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Shipping 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


ALIENS: Naturalization: Five Years’ Residence: Seamen.—Where an alien 

has served as master on foreign vessels, held, he cannot compute the time 
spent in such service as part of the five years” residence necessary for natural- 
ization, even though his wife and children reside in the United States.—In re 


MacKinnon (District Court, Eastern 
Page 1825, Col. 2 (Vol. II). 


APPEAL AND ERROR: Federal Courts: 


District of New York).—Yearly Index 


Assignment of Errors.—Unless it 


appears from the record that substantial rights are manifestly affected 
and that there has been a miscarriage of justice the appellate court will not 
consider errors assigned a8 to matters not presented to. the trial court and 
properly preserved for appellate review.—Boehm v. U. S, (Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, 8th Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1824, Col. 2 (Vol. IT). 


BANKS AND BANKING: 


National Banks: 


Stockholders: Assessments.— 


Where national bank levies an assessment upon stockholders and funds 


from this assessment are used to take 


over a note from the regular accredited 


assets of the bank, held, the transaction which took the note out of the ac- 
credited assets of the bank did not amount to a purchase of that note by those 
who established the fund.—Yoder, et al., v. Kelly (District Court, District of 


Wyoming).— Yearly Index Page 1821, 


ANKS AND BANKING: National Banks: 


Col 1 (Vol. II). 


Stockholders: Assessments.— 


Where national bank levies an assessment upon stockholders, held, rela- 
tionship of debter nad creditor between contributing stockholders and the bank 
in these cireumstances has not been established and they accordingly are not 


entitled to the allowance of claims by 


the receiver as general creditors of the 


bank.—Yoder, et al, v. Kelly (District Court, District of Wyoming).—Yearly 


Index Page 1821, Col, 1 (Vol. II). 


(*RIMINAL LAW: Narcotics: 


Harrison Anti-Narcotic Act: 


Physicians: In- 


dictment and Conviction.—Where physician sold drugs to addicts for long 
periods of time in order to secure financial reward from participating in the 
sale of the drugs, prescriptions not being given and sales not being made for 
any good purpose, held, indictment and conviction under Harrison Anti-Nar- 
cotic Act sustained—Boehm v. U. 8S. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit). — 
Yearly Index Page 1824, Col. 2 (Vol. II). 


FORFEITURE: Tariff Act of 1922: 


Violations of Customs-Revenue Laws: 


Vesels.— Under section 594 of Tariff Act of 1922 a vessel is only to be 
seized and proceeded against by libel to recover a penalty which may have 
been imposed for violation of customs-revenue laws, either by owner, master, 
or other person in charge, or herself; and it is only for payment of such pen- 
alty that the vessel may be seized and proceeded against summarily by libel 


to recover Same. 


Where no penalties have been imposed there is no basis for 


decree of condemnation and forfeiture—Seijo v. U. S. (Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, First Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1825, Col. 1 (Vol. II). 


JNDICTMENTS: Federal Courts: Sufficiency of Indictment: Demurrer.—In 
the Federal courts the legal sufficiency of an indictment should be tested by 
demurrer.—Boehm v. U. S. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit).—Yearly 


Index Page 1824, Col. 2 (Vol. II). 


ATENTS: Double Patenting: Genus and Species—The weight of authority 
does not make validity of a generic patent dependent upon its being 
granted prior to the granting of patent protection on any of a plurality of 
specific inventions disclosed in the generic patent—Patent 1639166 to Burton 
(Assistant Commissioner of Patents, Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1824, 


Col. 4 (Vol. IT). 


PATENTS: Aggregation: Locking Means and Printing Member of Printing 
Machine: Independence of Operations.—There is no patentable combina- 
tion between locking means of a printing machine and a printing member there- 
for, if the locking means becomes operative at predetermined time whether or | 
not printing member is adjustable and conversely the presence or absence of 
locking means is immaterial to adjustment of the printing member. Patent 
1639350 to Pitney & Ogden. (Assistant Commissioner of Patents, Patent Of- 


fice)—Yearly Index Page 1824, Col. 1 


ATENTS: WNoninvention: 
Adjustable: 


Seed Dispensing Mechanism: 


(Vol. II). 


Gates Separately 


Selection of Driving Means.—Claims to seed dispensing 


mechanism which differ from prior art only in selection of old driving means, 
and in separate adjustability of gates are not patentable; if simultaneity of 
adjustment were objectionable the first thing that would occur to anyone is 

Patent 1639317 to Van Brunt (Examiner-in-Chief, 
Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1824, Col. 7, (Vol. II). 


cannot be predicated on the recitation of specific temperatures in the ab- 
sence of-some unusual or unexpected result, and no such result appearing in 
‘an application for a process of dehydrating petroleum, the claim must be re- 
fused. Patent 1639825 to Born, Walker and Bonnette (Examiners-in-Chief, 
Patent Office) .—Yearly Index Page 1824, Col. 5 (Vol. II). 


PATENTS: Claim to Use of Material—A claim should not be allowed for 

the particular use of a material, irrespective of prior art, the mere reci- 
tation of purpose not lending patentability to material otherwise old. Patent 
1639325 to Born, Walker and Bonnette (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office). 


Yearly Index Page 1824, Col. 5 (Vol. 


II). 


ATENTS: Invention: Dehydrating Petroleum: Avoiding Water Softening.— 
When prior art teaches the dehydration of petroleum by water softening, 
claims should be allowed which specify the quantity of caustic alkali used, 
this quantity being relatively small so as to avoid softening. Patent 1639325 
to Born, Walker and Bonnette. Patent 1639325 to Born, Walker and Bonnette 
(Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 1824, Col. 5 (Vol. II). 


ATENTS: Invention: Heating Bituminous Coat for Roads Subsequent to 
Application.—The prior art showing no process such as claimed by ap- 
plicant for heating the coating applied to road beds after the application of 


the coating, the claims thus limited were held allowable. 


Patent 1639276 to 


Schute (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1822, Col 2 


(Vol. IT). 


them simultaneously, the first thing 
which would occur to anyone is to adjust 
them separately. 


Refers to Bozard Patent. 

Claim 16 covers nothing which is not 
shown in Bozard except the driving 
means operating at the center of the 
wheel which is shown in Galloway. There 
is nothing inventive in selecting either 
of the old ways of driving the feed 
wheels. 

As we have for the first time held 
that the Bozard patent discloses the 
structure upon which claims 5, 14 and 15 
are based we recommend rejection of 
these claims and also of claims 7, 8 and 
9 on this reference. 

The rejection of claims 5, 14 and 15 
having been on the ground that the lim- 
itation had not been shown to have any 
function, the examiner’s decision on this 
ground is reversed. His decision holding 
that claims 5, 8, 9, 14 and 15 are unpat- 
entable over claim 7 is affirmed. His 
decision that claims 6, 12 and 13 are not 
patentable over Galloway is affirmed. His 
decision holding that claim 16 is un- 
patentable for the same reasons as 
claims 12 and 18 is reversed as this claim 
does not contain the same limitations. 
We recommend rejection of claim 16 on 
Bozard in view of Galloway. 


Patent Suits Filed 


1212161, F. E. Getts, Switch, 1515166, E. 
H. Jacobs, Same. appeal filed July 27, 1927 
(2d Cir.), Doe. 7915, Electrical Engineers 
Equipment Co. v. Champion Switch Co. 

1213884, G. EX. Knowles, Ventilating de- 
vice, filed July 27, 1927,D. c., S. D. N.Y, 
Doce, E 42276, A. F. Knowles et al (Mush- 


1218880, J. HE. MeGinness, Heating appa- 
ratus, filed July 25, 1927,D. C., W. D.N. Yo 


separability of adjustment. 
PATENTS: Noninvention: Specific Temperatures.—Patentability ordinarily 


Docket 1142 F, The Buckeye Blower Co. v. 
Arensmeyer, Warnock & Jahrndt, Inc. 


1219387, J. R. Gilcrest. Gear wheel, filed 
Dec. 9, 1926, D. C., N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), 
Doc. 2078, J. R. Gilerest v. 
Fire Clay Co. Dismissed, June 13, 1927 

1239896, C. Fortescue, Transformer, 
1241505, Same, Multiphase rectifying sys- 
tem, filed July 27, 1927, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., 
Doe. E 42277, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. v. American Brown 
Boveri Electric Corporation. 

1241505. (See 1239896.) 

1262860, Ss. B. Smith, 
June a. 1927, D. C. Minn. 
E 809, B. Smith et al. v. 
al. (All. State Hatchery Co.) Decree for 
plaintiff, July 15, 1927. Same, filed July 18, 
1927, D. C. Minn. (4th Div.), Doc. E 813, 
S. B. Smith et al. v. H. A. Schimelpfenig. 
Same, filed July 11, 1927, D. C. Md., Doc. E 
1291, S. B. Smith et al. v. M. P. Lee. 

1271529, M. C. Hopkins, Acoustic device, 
filed July 18, 1927, D. C. Dela. (Wilming- 
ton), Doc. E 653, Lektophone Corporation 
v. Algonquin Electric Co., Inc. Same, D. 
Cc. N. J. (Trenton), Doc. E 2769, Lekto- 
phone Corporation v. R. L. O'Neil et al. 
Doc. E 2770, Lektophone Corporation v. 
Pal Radio Corporation. Same, filed July 12, 
1927, D.C. E. D. Pa., Doc. 4103, Lekto- 
phone Corporation v. Wirt Co. 

Des. 71915, A. Jones, Loud speaker cas- 
ing, filed May 27, 1927, D. C. N. D. Ohio (E. 
Div.), Doc, 2280, Jodra Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., v. D. J. Vogt (Vogt Electric Distribut- 
ing Co.), Patent held valid and infringed, 
injunction granted, July 25, 1927. 

1370411. (See 1027570.) 

1385102, Winters & Crampton, Latch, 
filed March 15, 1927. D. C., E. D. Pa. (Phil- 
adelphia), Doc. 3999, A. F. Winters et al. v. 
Dent Hardware Co. 

1403066, F. T. Battin, Warning valve, 
appeal filed June 30, 1927, C. C. A., 7th Cir., 
Doc. 3936, United Air Cleaner Co. v. E. R. 
Evans et al, 

1423956, Mitchell & White, Tipless incan- 
descent lamp and similar article, 1423957, 
Same, Stem making machine, filed March 
13, 19238, D.C, N. J.. Doc. E 1148, General 

| Electric Co, v. C. Bisler. Decree on man- 
' date, July 27, 1927 
1423957, (See 1423956.) 


Incubator, filed 
(4th Div.), Doe. 
R. Portinga et 





| Gwathmey, James Tayloe. 


| Hudspeth directory company’s Childress 


Hulbert, Mary Allen. Treasures of a hun- 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Ayers, Wilbur W. Reveries. 100 p. 
Riverside, Calif., Press printing & 
binding house, 1926. CA27-422 

Belasco, David. . . . Dispersal sale; se- 
lected parts of the library and dra- 
matic and associate collections of David 
Belasco ... to be sold at auction... 
June 14, 1926. 67 p. N. Y., The Wal- 
pole galleries, 1926. CA27-452 

Brown, Benjamin Warren. Social 
groups, by... foreword by Dr. Al- 
bion W. Small. 169 p. Chicago, The 
Faithorn company, 1926. 27-16113 

Burgess, Charles Paine. Airship de- 
sign. 300 p.., illus. (Ronald aeronau- 
tie library, C. de F. Chandler, editor.) 
The Ronald press, 1927. 27-16110 

€arl, Erwin E. Dealers’ book of homes. 
32 p., illus. Detroit, 1927. CA27-426 

City directory of Columbia, S. C.... 
1917. 1v. Columbia, S. C., The State 
company, 1927. CA27-425 

Corrugated bar company, inc., Buffalo. 
Useful data on reinforced concrete 
buildings, for the designer and esti- 
mator, by the engineering staff of the 
Corrugated bar company, inc, now 
consolidated with the Kalman steel 
company . . 6th ed. 233 p. Chi- 
cago, Kalman steel company, 1927. 

27-16120 

. . . Croquet, rules of the game. p. 41- 
64. (Spalding’s athletic library. no. 
119R.) N. Y., American sports pub- 
lishing co., 1927. 27-16125 

Drexel institute of art, science, and in- 
dustry, Philadelphia. . Summer 
school of library science [announce- 
ment] 1927. 1 v., ilus. Phila., 1926. 

CA27-453 
. Tum- 

bling for amateurs. 90 p., illus. 

(Spalding “red cover” series of athletic 

handbooks, no. 56R.) N. Y., American 

sports publishing co., 1927, 27-16127 


inc., 1927. 27-16111 
. Official indoor base ball rules; rules 
for playground ball, “kitten” (play- 
ground) ball, “serve us” ball. 47 p., 
illus. (Spalding “red cover” series of 
athletic handbooks, no. 12R). N. Y., 
American sports publishing co., 1927. 
27-16128 
Polk’s coat cities (Mississippi) directory 
. . including Biloxi, Gulfport (Hands- 
boro, Mississippi City), Long Beach 
and Pass Christian... v. 1. Rich- 
mond, R. L. Polk, 1927. CA 27-435 
Polk’s Garden City directory ... iv. Kan- 
sas City, Mo., R. L. Polk, 19. 
CA 27-433 
Polk’s Mattoon, Illinois, city directory 
. 1927. iv. Chicago, R. L. Polk, 1927. 
CA 27-430 
Polk’s Toronto, Ohio, directory® .. v. 1. 
1927. Pittsburgh, Pa. R. L. Polk & 
co., 1927. CA 27-428 
Poor aeronaut’s almanac; the year book, 
published by the students of South 
high school, Denver, Colorado. 1 v., 
illus. Denver, 192% CA 27-432 
Priestley, John Boynton. Thomas Love 
Peacock. The Macmillan company, 
1927. 215 p. Half-title: English men 
of letters. 2715942 
Quaritch, firm, booksellers, London... . 
A catalogue of standard English books 
(including translations) printed sinee 
the beginning of the eigsteenth cen- 
tury ... Offered at the net prices af- 
fixed by Bernard Quaritch, limited. 
135 p. London, Strangeways and sons, 
1926-27. 27-9118 
- Quoits and horseshoe pitching, lawn 
bowls, also the Italian game of “boc- 
cie” and rules for shuffleboard. 58 p. 
illus. (Spalding “red cover” series of 
athletic handbooks, no. 86R. Spald- 
ing’s athletic library, no. 86R.) N. Y., 
American sports publishing co., 1927. 
27-16126 
Spangler, Merlin G. . . Experimental de- 
terminations of static and impact loads 
transmitted to culverts, by ... Clyde 
Mason ... Robley Winfrey. 80 p., illus. 
(Bulletin 79, Iowa state college of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts, Engineer- 
ing experiment station.) Ames, Ia., 
Towa state college, 1926. 27-27223 
Van Gelder, Arthur Pine. History of the 
explosives industry in America, by... 
and Hugo Schlatter, with an introdue- 
tion by Dr. Charles E. Monroe. 1182 p. 
illus. N. W., Columbia university 
press, 1927. 27-16122 
Volpi, Giuseppe. The financial recon- 
struction of Italy, by ... and Prof. 
Bonaldo Stringher, with statistical 
survey. 150 p. (Italian historical so- 
ciety publications, v. 3.) N. Y., Italian 
historical society, 1927. 27-16115 
Waldo, Benjamin Taylor. A sketch of 
the Constitution. 47 p. New Orleans, 
The Louisiana society, Sons of the 
American revolution, 1927. 27-16112 
Walters, Frederick Charles. A statisti- 
cal study of certain aspects of the 
time factor in intelligence. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia_ univer- 
sity, 1927.) N. Y., Teachers college, 
Columbia university, 1927. 27-15915 
Warner, Glenn Scobey. Football for 
coaches and players. 205 p. illus. 
Stanford University, Calif. G. S. 
Warner, 1927. 27-16124 
Wood, Struthers & Co., New York. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
the present situation and future out- 
look from the viewpoint of the inves- 
tor; Comments and criticisms. 91 p. 
Wood, Struthers & Co., 1927. 
C A 27-431 
Xenophon... . The Oecconomicus; 
edited by A. H. N. Sewell. 203 p. 
(Pitt press series.) Cambridge, Eng. 
The University Press, 1925. 27-15818 
Yopp, William Isaac. Yopp’s code. 9th 
-ed., 1927. 169 p. Dallas, The Cotton 
and Cotton Oil News, 1927. 27-16114 
Young, Robert. Industrial credits. 555 
p. Harper, 1927. 27-16109 





city directory . . 1927-28. lv. El 
Paso, Tex., Hudspeth directory co., inc., 
1927. CA27-429 


dred cooks; a collection of distinctive 
recipes for lovers of good food, by 
Mary Allen Hulbert. 333 p. N. Y., 
1927. 27-16121 
Iselin, A.. & co., New York. . . Code 
telegraphique. Ed. 1927. 354 p. N. 
Y., 1927. CA27-423 
Kumnm, Harold F. . . The law of special 
assessments in Minnesota. 187 p. 
(League of Minnesota municipalities. 
Publication no. 16.) Minneapolis, 
League of Minnesota municipalities, 
University library, 1927. 27-16118 
Lockwood, Helen Drusilla. Tools and 
the man; a comparative study of the 
French workingman and the English 
chartists in the literature of 1930-1848, 
by Helen Drusilla Lockwood. 244 p., 
illus. (Columbia. university studies in 
English and comparative literature. 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 
1927.) N. Y., Columbia university 
press, 1927, 27-15814 
Mackenzie, Frederick Arthur. World- 
famous crimes. 285 p. London, Bles, 
1927. 27-15726 
Manly, Harold Phillips. Drake’s radio 
cyclopedia; a complete and nontech- 
nical reference work, easy to read and 
easy to use, covering over 1,500 sub- 
jects, arranged alphabetically, includ- 
ing instructions for building, operating 
and testing receivers, power units and 
radio-phone equipment, arrauged for 
use by set builders and designers; serv- 
ice and repair men; dealers and sales- 
men; experimenters and students; set 
owners and operators, by with 
950 illustrations, circuit diagrams, con- 
structional layouts and graphic curves, 
all made especially for this book. 869 
p., illus. Chicago, Drake, 1927. 
27-15740 
Marsh, Daniel Lash. Higher education 
plus the higliest education; a study of 
the character ideals of youth and ma- 
turity, by baccalaureate ser- | 
mon, Boston university, June, 1927. 18 | 
p. Boston, 1927. 27-15932 
Paxson, Frederic Logan, 1877. The new | 
nation. Rev. and enl. ed. Boston, 1927. 
The Riverside history of the United 
States, W. E. Dodd, editor. iv.) 
27- 15713 
Marshall, Elizabeth Edna. Charles A. 
Lindbergh “America’s most honored 
” 3 : 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Elements of an Educational Program for 
Laundry Salesmen. Developed by a 
committee of the Laundry owners Na- 
tional Association in cooperation with 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Bulletin No. 119, Commercial 
Series No. 6, Federal Bureau of Voca- 
tional Education. Price 25 cents. 

E27-188 

United States Coast Pilot, Atlantic Coast. 
Section A. St. Croix River to Cape 
Cod. Second Edition. Issued by the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. Price 75 cents. 27-26861 
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son. Washington, 1927. 


CA27-436 

National industrial conference board. In- 
dustrial group insurance. 44 p. N. Y., 
National industrial conference board, 
ine., 1927. 27-16110 
National industrial conference board. The 
workmen’s compensation problem in 
New York state. 375 p., diagrs. N. Y., 
National industrial conference board, 
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Aliens Deported | 


At Rate of 1,000 
Monthly Average 


Entering Country Without | 
Proper Vijsas_ Is Chief 
Cause; 11,662 De- 


ported Last Year. 





Alien immigrants are being deported 
from the United States at the rate 
about 1,000 a month, according to an oral 
statement by the Commissioner General 
of Immigration, Harry E. Hull, Au- 
gust 26. 

The ren 
only subve the 
Federal Government, Mr. Hull ted, but 
insanity, disease contracted prior to en- 
try, and gal entry the United 
States. During the, last fiscal year im- 
migration figures & the Department of 
Labor show that 11,661 immigrants were 
deported from the United States, while 
during, the previous year 10,904 were 
deported. 

Improper Visas Chief Cause. 


oi 


ns for#deportation not 


are 


rsive activities against 


into 


The chief cause for deportation, ac- 
cording figures the Depart: 
of Labor, was for entry into the Uni 
States without proper visas. A total of 
5,464 deported for this reasgn. 
The next largest number were criminals 
totaling 9: Commissioner Hull st 
that aliens found to be undesirable be- 
cause their subversive’ activities 
were included in this cla 

A total of 
ported during the fis 
cause they were found ] 
594 were deported because of insani 
it being proved that they had been in- 
sane prior entry into the United 
States, while 569 were deported because 
they we likely to become public 
charges. 
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First Given Hearing. 

All aliens arrested. as subject to de- 
portation, Commissioner Hull stated, are 
first given a hearing the Board 
of Immigration Inspectors. After this 
the gase may be taken to the Depart- 
ment of Labor or the alien may appeal 
to the courts, in which case i 
sary for the Federal authori 
that the alien is d 
inal, or has 
the United States. 

This sar nt will be given to 
Rudolph Gole. an Austrian arrested Au- 
gust 25 charged with contributing 
radical magazines and sending several 
telegrams of protest to Governor Fuller, 
against the execution of Sacco and Van- 
zetti, Commissioner Hull Mr. 
Gole’s case is similar to cases of aliens 
all over the country which are occuring 
every day, it 


before 


is neces- 
to prove 
seased, insane, a crim- 
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was stated. 


On Power Problems 
Delegates to Join in Two Con- 
ferences on Electrical 


Practices. 


Cont ied from P< 
sentatives mer } 
be attended | 
executives 
the Genera! E 


77 


inghouse El 


ntioned, 
prominent 

ding representatives of 

ic Company, the West- 
e & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the son Electric Illuminating 
of Boston, New York Edison Com- 
pany, the Electrical Testing Laboratories 
and a number of universitic 

The International Commission on II] 
mination, to meet at Bellagio from Au- 
gust 31 to September 3, includes nation: 
committees in Great Britain, 

Italy, Germany, Belgium, 
and Japan in addition to the United 
States. Its work includes the unification 
of practice in making photometric tests, 
the establishment of standard technical | 
vocabularies, and in general the further- : 
ance of good practice in lighting in the 
several countries. 

The Bellagio meeting will consider 
several technical problems—a primary 
standard of light, standard methods of 
comparing lights of different colors, and | 
the investigation of glare. Other mat- 
ters dealing more directly with practice 
include proposed specifications fdr elec- 
tric lamps, for street lighting, and for | 
the regulation of automobile headlights. | 
There will also be some general discus- | 
sion of the teaching of the science and | 
art of illumination and of the activities 
of lamp manufacturers in Europe and 
in America looking toward the improve- 
ment of illumination. 

In accordance with the action taken 
at the last plenary session of the Com- 
mission held in Geneva in 1924, it is | 
planned that a full session of the Com- | 
mission will be held in the United States | 
next year. The meeting at Bellagio will 
make more definite plans for the session 
in America. . 


New Oil Production 
Record May Be Set 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
field of Oklahoma and the Seal 
field of California. 

Mr. Hopkins stated that with the in 
creased production, more crude Oil is 
going into storage this year than last. 
The rate of storage so far this year 
is about 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 barrels 
per month, the aggregate being 30,000,- 
000 barrels, he said. ; 

This is a higher rate than last year, 
according to Mr. Hopkins. However, he 
added, some of last year’s stocks 
now being taken out of storage, 
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Aeronautics 


Uraguay signs contract for air mail 
| 


route to Paris. 
e 2 
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Pag Col. 6 


Agriculture 


Federal Farm Loan Board announces 
total rediscounts of agricultural 
paper of $169,726,235.24 since or- 
ganization, the bulk of the loans hav- 
ing been made on livestock. 

Page 1, Col. 

Claims rejected for patent improve- 
ment on seed dispensing device. (W. 
A. VanBrunt) 


Page 10, Col. 7 
Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 


table, meat, grain, butter and cheese | 


markets. 
Page 
California conditions favorable 
growth of truck crops with 
improvement noted in last two weeks. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Strong cooperative organization «A 
vege growers urged 
ment of Agriculture specialist. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Weekly livestock market review. 


ble 


Page 5, Col. 3 | 


Bankin g-Finance 


District Court, Wyo., holds payment | 


of special assessment by bank’s stock- 
holders does not entitle them to status 
as general creditors of bank. (Yoder, 
al v. Torrington National Bank.) 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Federal Farm Loan Board announces 
total of agricultural 
paper of $169,726,235.24 since or- 
ganization, the bulk of the loans hav- 
ing been made on livestock. 
Page Col. 2 
Starke M. Grogan, the Bureau 
of the Census, describes the collation 
of statistics of cities and states having 
to do with their finances. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Comptroller of Currency says com- 
promise has been reached in naming 
merged Los Angeles banks, and that 
he would approve new title. 
Page 3, Col 
Weekly summary of domestic i 
ness conditions 
ments. 


et 


rediscounts 


I; 


of 


based on check 
Page 7, Col. 5 
New bills reported scarce in New 
York acceptance market. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasv 


Page 7 


" ” | 
New sized bank bills to be ready | 


for circulation next February. 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


Foreign Exchange Rates. 
Page 7 
“Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications 
ment. 


See 


issued by the Govern- 


Page 11, Col. 7 

New books received at the Library 
of Congress. 

Page 11, Col. 6 


Civil Service 


Civil Service vacancies announced. 


Page 4, Col. 
Coal 


, 
Mine rescue contest to be held in 
Pittsburgh August 30 and September 1. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Reduction in coal rates recommended | 


for car load lots. 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Commerce-Trade 


United States has imported 
tKan half million dollars worth of fiy 
paper from Germany in last three 
years. 


more 


Page 9, Col. 4 
Political changes hampef business in 
Yangtze Valley but improvement 
noted elsewhere in China. 
Page 9, Col. 6 
Weekly summary of world business 
conditions. 


is 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Weekly summary of domestic busi- 
ness conditions. 
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Page 7, Col. 5 


Heavy rains retard ‘trade in the 
Phillippines. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Belgium breeding draft horses to 
supply foreign demand. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Further slow improvement noted for 
week in European business. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 5 


ce or porations 


Board of Tax Appeals denies tax 
reduction of excess profits of hotel in 
absence of showing that abnormal con- 
ditions affected its capital or income 
(New Albany Hotel Co.) 

: Page 8, Col. 7 

Board of Tax Appeals disallows de- 
duction from gross income for losses 
upon investment in shares of stock 
sustained by individual. (H. E. New- 
ton) 

Page 8, Col. 5 

Board of Fax Appeals holds a loss 
resulting from bona fide sale of stock 
is allowable deduction. (P. P. Griffin) 

Page 8, Col. 4 


Cotton 


Price cotton an important ec- 

| onomie factor in the prevalence of dis- 
ease in Mississippi flooded areas. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

cotton market price analysis. 

Page 


of 


Daily 


Court Decisions 
nd Law 


See Special Index a Digest 
page 11. 
See Special Index 


Decisions on page 8. 


Customs 

Bureau of Customs classifies black 
grease, or acidulated soap, for duty 
under paragraph 1459 of Tariff Act 
of 1922, at rate of 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 


and Digest of Tax 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Treasury Department announcement 
all Canadian border problems 
will be taken up at forthcoming con- 
ference, with particular attention being 
given to prevention of smuggling. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Customs Court classifies duty on em- 
broidered articles in part of lace, 
| braided hemp cord, and paper trays. 


tates 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 
| to heat coating after application to 
| road bed. (August E. Schute) 


Education 


for adults reported handicapped - by 
uncertain financial provisions. 
Page 2 


“> 


Col. 5 
Foodstuffs 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
table, meat, butter and cheese markets. 


7 > ° 
Foreign Affairs 
Treasury Department announcement 
states all Canadian border problems 
will be taken up at forthcoming con- 
| ference, with particular attention being 
| given to prevention of smuggling. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Political changes hamper business in 
Yangtze Valley but improvement 
; noted elsewhere in China. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


Game and Fish 


Pan American Union reports valu- 
able deposits of nacre to be found off 
| coast of Ecuador. 

Page 1, Col, 6 

Secretary of Commerce says rapid 
progress has been made in restocking 
streams with game fish. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Gov't Personnel 


of 


Bureau Agriculture Economics 
points out opportunities for advance- 
ment its women workers. 


Page 5, Col. 3 
Gov't Topical Survey 


Starke M. Grogan, of the Bureau 
of the Census, describes the collation 


of 


5 | 


Movement for public evening schools | 


| Milling 


| ment on seed dispensing device. 


of statistics of cities and state 
to do with their finances. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


| 
s having | 


Highways 
Patent claims allowed for process 
to heat coating after application to 
road bed. (August E. Schute) 
Page 8, Col. 2 


Immi gration 


Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion reports deportations at rate of 
1,000 a month. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


Inland Waterways 


War Department conference on flood 
cor ‘rél to be held in St. Louis at which 
report will be prepared for Congress. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

War Department approves allotment 
for river work in Mississippi. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Secretary of Commerce to return to 
Mississippi flood area on September 2. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Insular Possessions 


Heavy rains 
Phillippines. 





retard trade in the 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Labor 


Raft workers and pile drivers ruled 
not maritime employes. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


| Manufacturers 


Patent claims disallowed for im | 
provement to machine for printing 
postage on letters. (Arthur H. Pitney, 
et al) 





Page 10, Col. 1 | 


Department of Commerce to make | 
survey of. production and sale of jack 
chains, 

Page 9, Col. 6 

Generic patent vaidity held not to 
be dependent on prior inventions. 
(Charles T. Burton) ’ 

Page 10, Col. 4 

Claims rejected for patent improve- 
(W. 
A. VanBrunt) 

Page 10, Col. 7 

Patent claims disallowed for pro- 
cess of dehydrating petroleum-brine | 
mixtures. (Sidney Born, et al) | 

Page 10, Col. 5 | 


Patent claims allowed for process 


Page 8, Col. 2 


Commerce statistics on wheat ground 


| and milled products. 


‘ Page 9, Col. 5 
Daily grain market price analysis. | 
Page 5 


Mines and Minerals 


Mine rescue contest to be held in | 


+ Pittsburgh August 30 and September 1. 


is | 


Page 6, Col. 7 
National Defense 


Chief of Staff of Army stresses need 
of acquainting people with military 
policies in order to give them proper 
appreciation of problem of national de- 
fense. | 
Page 4, Col. 1 

Secretariés of War and Navy ap- 
prove and announce policy and plans 
of coordinating military service op- 
erations during time of emergency. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Department of Interior upholds rul- 
ing that war service in hostile terri- 
tory is essential to secure pension. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
War Department. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
Navy Department. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| Marine Corps. 

Page 4, Col. 7 
Army Radio used to effect saving for 
Departments. 
Page 12,-€@dl. 6 


Oil 


} cess 


| vey. 


| Departments. 


Subscbiption by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 








ll News Contained in Today's Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


eninienn eR: 


Naturalization 


District Court, N. Y., holds time 
served by alien on foreign ship can- 
not be computed as part of contin- 
uous period. (Donald MacKinnon) 

Page 11, Col. 2 


Narcotics 


Court of Appeals, 8th Cir., sustains 
conviction of physician for sale. of 
narcotics. (John C. Boehm v. U. S.) 

Page 10, Col. 


9 


Ratent claims disallowed for pro- 
of dehydrating petroleum-brine 
mixtures. (Sidney Born, et al) 
Page 10, Col. 5 
Department. of Interior rules that 
cancellation of prior permit is essential 
to transfer of oil land. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Statistics indicate possibility of new | 
oil producion record. 
/ Page 1, Col. 7 





Packers 
Daily meat and 
price analysis. 


livestock market 
Page 5 
Weekly livestock market review. 

Page 5, Col. 3 


| Patents 


Patent suits filed in the various 
courts, 
Page 11, Col. 4 | 
See Special Index and Law Digest 


on page 11. 
Pensions 


Department of Interior upholds rul- 
ing that war service in hostile terri- 
tory is essential to secure pension. 

Page 4, Col. 6 


Postal Service 


Patent claims disallowed for im 
provement to niachine for printing 
postage on letters. (Arthur H. Pitney, 
et al) | 

Page 10, Col. 1 | 

Single set of declarations permitted | 
on shipments of several parcels to El 
Salvador. 

Page 12, Col. 2 | 


Prohibition 


Treasury Department announcement 
states all Canadian border. problems 
will be taken up at forthcoming con- 
ference, with particular attention being 
given to p¥evention of smuggling. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Public Health 


Full text of report by Public Health | 
Service dealing with economic factors 
which affect pellagra prevalence in 
Mississippi River flooded area. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Weekly communicable disease sur- 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Public Lands 


Department of Interior rules that 
cancellation of prior permit is essential 
to transfer of oil land. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Public Utilities 


Statistical reports of revenues and 
expenses of American Express Com- 
pany and Southeastern Express Com- 
pany during 1926. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Bureau of Standards to join in two 
conferences in Italy on_ electrical 
power problems. 


Radio 


Federal Radio Commission announces 
various changes made and asked for. 
Page 3, Col. 4 

Army Radio used to effect saving for 


Page 1, Col. 3 





Page 12, Col. 6 
John Hays Hammond, Jr., resigns 
post in International Radiotelegraph 


Conference. 
Page 12, Col. 4 


Railroads 


Commerce Commission 
must be free from 


Interstate 
holds railroads 


| Tri-State Tobacco Growers Cooper- 


prejudice in making rates lower than 
those prescribed. e 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Full text of abstract of report of rev- 
enues of Pullman Company from 
sleeping car operations in 1926. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Lehigh Valley and Delaware 
& Hudson Railways. 





Page 6, Col. 1 
Reduction in coal rates recommended 
for car load lots. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Schedules suspended proposing in- 
crease through commodity rates on Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
‘Page 12, Col. 6 
“Y . 
Science 
Submarine pictures to be taken of 
ocean life at 40 to 50 meter depth in 
Mediterranean Sea. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Fourth sheet issued of United States’ 
share in International map. ss 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Deep sea gravity problems studied 
from submarine. 
Page,12, Col. 7 
Shipping 
Court of Appeals, 1st Cir., vacates 
decree of forfeiture of vessel, since 
penalties were not imposed on officers 
in charge for alleged violation of cus- 
toms laws. (Seijo v. U. S.) 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Pacific Coast lighthouse services in- 
creased by 450 since 1854. 
Page 9, Col. 8 
Fewer ships being built on August 1 
than on July 1. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Social Welfare 


Treasury Department announces 
further revisions of tax regulations 
on property transfers made in con- 


| templation of death. 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Treasury Department revises regu- 


| lations relating to transfers of prop- 
| erty made in contemplation of death. 


Page 8, Col. 2 


_ Supreme Court 


T 


Supreme Court of the United States 


in recess until October 8. 


Tariff 


Brief filed with Tariff Commission 
asking readjustment of duties on maple 


| sugar and maple syrup. 


Page 9, Col. 5 
Taxation’ 


House Ways and Means Committee 
to hold public tax revision hearings be- 
ginning October 31. 

Page 1, Col. 7 
Summary of decisions by Board of 
Tax Appeals. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 8. 


| Textiles 


Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 
Page 5 


Tobacco 


Study being made of operations of 


ative Association to learn causes for 


failure of association. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Veterans 


Department of Interior upholds rul- 
ing that war service in hostile terri- 
tory is essential to secure pension. 

Page 4, Col. 6 


Water Power 

Contention made that many objec- 
tions to Potomac River power project 
may be overcome by granting pre- 
liminary permit. 


Wool 


Daily wool market price analysis. 
Page 5 


Page 7, Col. 1 
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Marking is Simplified 


On Parcels for Salvador 


Senders of parcels exchanged between 
the United States and El Salvador have 
the option of attaching a single set of | 
customs declarations to only one parcel 
in a shipment of several mailed simul- 
taneously by the same sender to the same 
addressee at one address. 

This announcement has just been | 
made by the Second Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, W. Irving Glover. The 
full text of Mr. Glover’s announcement | 
follow 

Senders of parcels exchanged between 
the United States and El Salvador have 


, the option of attaching a single set (com- 


posed of two) of customs declarations to 


of any number of; parcels 
mailed simultaneously by the spme sen- | 
der to the same addressee at one ad- 
dress, 

Under this arrangement each parcel in 


a shipment should be clearly marked | 


| with a fractional number, the numerator | 
| of which will indicate in Arabic figures 


the number of the parcel and the de- | 
nominator the number of parcels com 
prising the shipment. For example, if a 
single shipment composed 12 
parcels, parcel would be numbered, 
respectively, 1-12, 2-12, 3-12, 
The customs declarations should be se- | 


were of 
each 


etc, 


| viseed 


curely attached to one of the parcels, jn- 
asmuch as, in the event that the single 
set of customs declarations was lost, ad- 
vice as to the entire shipment would be 
unavailable except by means of the con- 
which is required to be 
Consulate in the 
States of El Salvador in case of all ship- 


sular invoice 


by a 
ments to that country, one copy being 
required to be sent by the senders di- 
rectly by mail, under sepdrate cover, to 
the addressee, and another to the chief 
of the Parcel-Post Customs Service, San 
Salvador, El Salvador. 

The total number of parcels comprised 
in a shipment should also be invariably 
indicated on the customs declaration. 

The instructions issued with the view 


| to assuring the arrival at destination at 
| the same time of all parcels comprised in 
a group shipment of parcels for El] Sal- | 
| vador as well as for the other countries | 


to which the arrangement for group 


| shipments is applicable (printes on page 


12 of the Postal Guide for April, 1927) 
should be carefully followed. 


Dutiable Articles Are 
Admitted at Letter Rate 


The Acting Second Assistant Post- 
master General, Chase C. Gove, has just 
announced in a memorandum to postmas- 


ters that dutiable articles in letters or 


| packages may be accepted at the letter 


rate for Bechuanaland Protectorate and | 


Southwest Africa Protectorate. 
The full text of Mr. Gove’s announce- 


; ment follows: 


United | 


} 


| under the condition: 


| analand Protectorate” 





| the resignation from the delegation of 


Dutaible articles are now admitted in 
the letter mails to Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate and Southwest Africa Protecorate 
set forth in section 
50 on page 182 of the July, 1927, Postal 
Guide. Suitable modification should be 
made of that section and section 31 on 
page 183 as well as of the items “Bechu- 
and “Southwest 
Africa Protectorate,” on pages 223 and 


| 388, respectively, of the same Guide. 


«Mr. Hammond Resigns 


Chairmanship in Conference 

As chairman of the Americ:n dele- 
gation to the International itadiotele- 
graph Conference which will convene in 
Washington in October, the Secretary of 
Commerce, Herbert Hoover, announced 


John Hays Hammond, Jr., of Gloucester, 
Mass. 

Mr. Hoover explained orally that Mr. 
Ifommand has dectared he would be. un- 
able to act with the American delegation 
because of other committments for Octo- 


i bere 


_Army Radio Used 


” To Effect Saving 


Saved in First Six Months 
of 1927. 


Savings of more than $100,000 to Gov- 
ernmental departments was effeeted by 
the Army Signal Corps during the first 
six months of 1927, through use of its 
radio nets throughout the country, ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by 
the Department #f War. 

The full text of the statement fghlows: 

During the first six months of 1927 
the Army Signal Corps, by use of its 
radio nets throughout the country, has 
| been able to make a saving of $102,115.62 

for 38 Governmental Departments. This 
figure does not include any savings made 
by traffic within Corps Areas. The ac- 
tual ‘expense to the Government, at 
! Government rates, if land lines had been 
used to carry the traffic which was han- 
dled by the Signal Corps radio net, 
would have been $125,294.86, 

In addition to handling the traffic for 
all ‘subdivisions of the War Department, 
the Signal Corps net served the Navy, 
| the United States Senate, State Depart. 


to Than $100,000 Were 
| 





ment, the 
Veterans’ Bureau, 
Civil Service Commission, Department 
of Justice, Treasury Department, Ship- 
ping Board, Agricultural 
Post Office Department, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Traffic Commission, Government 
Printing Office, Hydrographic Office, Bu- 
reau of Lighthouses, Coast Guard, In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, Weather Bu- 
reau, and Federal Trade Commission, 
and others. 


Schedules Suspended 
On Vegetable Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
by an order entered August 26 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
| 2970, suspended from September 15, 
| 1927, until April 15, 1928, the operation 

of certain schedules as published in Sup- 

plements Nos. 3 and to Agent E. B. 

3oyd’s tariff, I. C. C. No. A-1779. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
eancel the joint through commodity rates 
on dried beans ‘and other vegetables, 

(except potatoes), carloads, from points 

on the Casper line of the Chicago, Bur- 

lington & Quincy R. R. to various in- 
terstate destinations, which would result 
j in the application 
combination rates. 


of higher class or 


House of Representatives, 
Labor Department, 


Department, 


pa ce eel SS 


Submarine Used 


To Cirele Globe 
For Ocean Charts 


| Duteh Scientist Studies Grav- 


ity From Holland 
to Island of 
Java. 


Mathematicians of the Coast and Geos 
detie Survey have commenced a com- 
putation, in collaboration with the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands, of the first 
series of oceangraphic determinations of 
gravity made from a submarine over a 
continuous stretch of three oceans lying 
between Holland and the island of Java, 
the Survey has just announced. The 
observations, it was stated, were made 
by Dr. F. A. V. Meinesz, Chief Engineer 
of the Dutch Geodetic Commission, have 
been underway for more chan a year 
and have been initial experiments of 
this sort from an undersea craft. 


Pioneer Submarine Trip. 

The work of determining the results 
of Dr. Meinesz’ labor is in the hands 
of C. H. Swick, Chief Mathematician of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, who 
is preparing a paper on the accuracy 
of the gravitational conditions reported 
by the Dutch scientist. According to a 
statement by Mr. Swick, Dr. Meinesz’ 
submarine trip is a pioneering accom- 
plishment as wonderful from a scientific 
standpoint as Magellan’s was from a 
| geographic and has been watehed with 

great interest by geologists and geo- 
| decists everywhere. It has furnished the 
first complete knowledge of gravity vari- 
ations over the Atlantic, Pacific and In- 
dian oceans, and has made passible a 
mbre thorough test of the theory of 
isostasy than has ever been made. 

The full text of Mr. Swick’s statement 
follows: 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
| just received the gravitational determi- 
| nations made by Dr. Meinesz in his sub- 
marine trip from The Hague to Java, 
and is at work on a computation of them 
in collaboration with the Dutch Geodetic 
| Survey, of which Dr. Meinesz is the chief 
engineer. Dr. Meinesz has made several 
gravitational observations at sea with 
an ordinary Stuckrath pendulum appa- 
ratus, and recorded his observations 
photographically. I the summer of 
1923, on a trip from Holland to Java 
| through the Mediterranean and the Suez 
| canal, Dr. Meinesz made about 80 grav- 
| ity observations at sea with an accuracy 
much greater than ever before attained. 
Subsequent to that he completed another 
| series of sea determinations on a trip 
from Holland to Port Said, over a part 
practically the same route as followed on 
his first trip. He found large positive 
anomalies in certain deep parts of the 
Mediterranean, and he was anxious to 
make additional observations over these 
areas both to test the accuracy of his 
first determinations and to obtain addi- 
tional information in the critical areas. 

International Character. 

Owing to the international character 
and value of this work and in response 
to the urgent request of Dr. Meinesz, the 
Director of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey pledged cooperation in a computa- 
tion of the isostatic reductions of these 
determinations, and now that Dr. Meinesz 
has completed his third trip, a complete 
circling of the globe by submarine, we 
have taken up his report and are at work 
on his figures. 

Dr. Meinesz has used a new apparatus 
with three principal pendulums instead 
of four, all swinging in the same plane, 

erpendicular to the longitudinal axis 
of the ship. It has a very ingenious ar- 
rangement of mirrors, by means of which 
the beam of light used in making the 
photographic record is reflected from 
the middle one of the pendulums into 
each of the two outside pendulums be- 
fore it reaches the recording film. In 
this manner there is obtained directly 
on the record, and with no computation 
required, a combination of the oscilla- 
tions of the middle pendulum with the 
cillations. The record, therefore, shows 
what might be termed their relative os- 
cillations. This record, therefor, shows 
the oscillations of two hypothetical pen- 
dulums, and these are free from the ef- 
fect of any horizontal acceleration of 
the ship. 

Dr. Meinesz has employed a submarine 
in his experiments because of the inac- 
curacy of determinations made, as here- 
tofore, from the deck of an ordinary sur- 
face ship. The swaying motion of the 
surface vessel renders the calculations 
unreliable, but on an wnderseas craft, 
stationed many fathoms b:low the sur- 
face, there is a certainty to the results, 
It is for this reason and to the ab- 
solutely accurate with his determina- 
toins that Dr. Meinesz was able to se- 
cuse the cooperation of the Dutch Gov- 
ernment and got the use of a submarine. 

The last trip of Dr. Meinesz took him 
on the submarine across the Atlantic, 
through the Panama Canal over the 
western route to Java. He used his new 
apparatus and obtained a large number 
of gravity determinations in both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. The 
Coast and Geodetic Survey loaned him 
one of its new radio recording sets which 
he used in obtaining the rates of his 
gravity chronometers. 

Dr. Meinesz’ report represents the first 
accurate knowledge of variations of 
gravity over the Atlantic, Pacifie and 
Indian Oceans, and has made possible a 
more complete test of the theory of 
isostasy than has ever been made. It 
has, also, furnished a very complete test 
of the longitude term of the gravity 
formula derived by Helmert, Heiskanen 
and others. Dr. Meinesz’ accomplish- 
ment was as wonderful from a scientifie 
standpoint as Magellan’s was from @ 
geographic. ~ 








